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La muyermacho alzé su machete 
Allé en San Juan Puiiacuato. 
Los dedos de don Rafo saltaron 
Yue le escurrté su coraye. 


De la gente se oye decir 

Que ya un hombre no vale nada 

y hasta los huevos le estorban 

a los machos de San Juan Puriacuato. 
— GLORIA ANZALDUA 


Con su pluma en su mano 
con pactencta y Jin temor 
escribté muchas verdades 
y respeto nod gand. 

—TISH HINOJOSA 
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Prologue: A Chicana Lesbian 
Scholar’s Tale 


There ts, let us say, a mystery at the heart of the fiction we are read- 
ing The reader — the detective —goes in search of clues. How does she 
know what ts a clue and what ts a simple object or event, innocent of 
significance? 

The master detective assumes initially there ts no such thing as an 
innocent obyect or event. She stops along the way interrogating lamp-posts 
ano dead cats, inctoentally making herself ridiculous to passersby. But 
gradually, through great patience and a little luck, she amassed enough 
by way of object and event that when spread out all across her bed, or 
her breakfast table, or even her living room carpet they begin to group 
themselves into little piles of similarity. Aha, says the detective at the 
end of much rumination, and sends out little notes inviting the well- 
dressed suspects tnto the drawing room for a scene of revelation and 
finally accusation. 

— SHEILA ORTIZ TAYLOR, SOUTHBOUND 


I have spent the past ten years as a private detective, investigating the 
stories, the authors, the journals and anthologies, scrutinizing notes on 
contributors, peering through dusty photographs of authors, jotting 
notes in my tattered little notebooks. Ashamed, yet excited, I waded 
knee-deep into stories, into drama. 

One detective alone does not make a case. I encountered other de- 
tectives in those means streets, those university libraries, those women’s 
centers. Our eyes would meet over the stacks, and each would tip her 
hat, acknowledging the contribution of the other, but wary of letting 
slip any new clues. 
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I never meant to become a detective, an archivist, or a theorist. I only 
liked the stories. Sure, doll, that’s what they all say: “Honest, sister, 
I was just reading the stories.” Right. All the time, they're packing into 
the Book Garden, Mama Bear's, Sisterhood, Old Wyve’s Tales, A Dif- 
ferent Light,’ come to hear the latest piece by the latest Chicana dyke 
author, waiting to hear if her fantasies match theirs, wear the same 
clothes, battle the same demons. Then they all run home with their 
heads full of stories, scribbling in their own little notebooks. I’ve heard 
it all before. All scholars are closet writers. We couldn't help it if we 
tried. I can spend ten years in research, but until I put it in writing, 
who's to know? 

So this is my story. I'll tell it to you over a cup of joe. No fog, no 
fedoras, just another tale from another girl dick. It won't have the nar- 
rative closure you've come to expect, or begin at the beginning. In the 
beginning was the word, don’t you know that by now? So I'll start with 
the word, and make flesh out of the details. If you want more than that, 
you'll have to go to the source. 

I remember when I first started coming around here, telling people 
I studied Chicana lesbian writing. Might as well be up front about it, 
scare off the homophobes right away, deal with the crushes later. Still 
some white male graduate student, peering down from his superior 
height, responded, “Really? I shouldn't think there was a dissertation 
in that.” Or a job. Or a future. But I stuck to my guns. Just you wait, 
brother, /a revoluctén, she’s a-coming, and you medievalists will be the 
first against the wall. 

It was years before someone started asking the right questions. Not 
just who are you studying? But what about Chicana lesbian writing? 
What are you arguing? What are you finding? Where are you going 
with all of this? Because the stakeouts alone don’t make the case, doll. 
You've got to write it all up, put the pieces together for the reader, the 
audience, the judge, the jury. 

So now you be the judge, as I tell you that all stories start in the past, 
in the memory, in the fantasy of what once was or will be or has been 
orisnow... 

It all started with a story. About a Chicana on vacation in the 
Yucatan.” 

Ah, the guilty parties begin to stir, writer and readers both. Yes, 
that’s the one. And whether you love it or you hate it, it all comes down 
to the same thing: it is Chicano fantasy writ large with a lesbian pen. 
And it made my (heterosexual) advisor furious. 
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And it made my (heterosexual) (feminist) friends furious. And me, 
well it made me curious, about what they were finding so upsetting, 
about what it meant that Ixtacihuatl, the Aztec Princess, had come 
to life and said to esa Chicana dyke, I want you baby, I want you to 
want me. 

And some folks say she’s butch, not into roles, or “classically les- 
bian.” I say she shows that desire is pocha. That what Chicana lesbians 
want is to be loved, to be claimed, to go back to the very beginning. 

From Ixta to Maya to Gloria to Josefa to Catalina to Xochitl to 
Juana to Concepcién to the unnamed lover, to the unnamed beloved, to 
Chulita, to Esmeralda, to Esperanza, to Lucha, to René, to every butch 
fantasy, every hot virena, every Jinvergiienza has a story.’ This city’s full 
of stories, and so is ’Burque and San Pancho and Falfurrias. 

From the butch who turns straight girls o-u-t to the femme who goes 
to the nightclub with her favorite dildo in her handbag.‘ 

They ve all got their stories, and most of them will get you in trouble. 
I've got the chwme on all of them, written down in this little notebook. 
Or the one in my office, in my study, in my filing cabinet, under my 
mattress, on my laptop. 

I’ve met women of history, both real and imaginary; Chicana les- 
bians born before there was a border, gachupine nuns, cross-dressing 
conquistadoras,’ heroes to claim or problematic figures to ponder over. 
Women living in the shadow of the Alamo, the shadow of a man, some- 
place not here.® Women wielding machetes, tarot cards, black orchids, 
size-nines,’ words. 

Recently, I was disciplined in an English department, where I would 
tell unbelieving Victorianists that I regularly encounter the artists | 
study. The authors I talk about, talk back. If they react defensively, it’s 
because they're real women (and men) who have been disrespected, 
scapegoated, threatened, and vilified. Who began to write fearing for 
their lives but who nevertheless continue to write, and to nurture young 
writers. 

I love being a critic because it gives me the opportunity to give their 
work the attention it deserves. I get to be the reader who recognizes 
the allusions to Aztec Princesses, to corridos, to lesbian bookstores and 
coffee shops. I get to be the reader to whom the author doesn’t have to 
prove she is queer enough, Chicana enough, lesbian enough, Mexican 
enough, feminist enough. (Enough is enough!) 

My job is to link the stories with the clever remarks, to teach the 
significance of the work, whether in print or in the classroom. My job 
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is to gather lost stories and tell them to new generations of women and 
men who never knew what came before. Who never knew that Sheila 
Ortiz Taylor published Faultline, “the first Chicana lesbian novel,” in 
1982.8 My job is to remind old-school nationalist machistas that influ- 
ence doesn't only flow in one direction, that queer Chicana art and fic- 
tion is important not only for what it says about queer Chicanas but 
also for what it says about Chicano/a culture, about American society. 

And so to you, my judge and jury, my teachers and my students, you 
artists and authors and performers, I will introduce my cases and lay 
before you the facts and fictions. 


With Her Machete in Her Hand 
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Introduction: History 


Chicana lesbians have been appearing in print for over thirty years. 
They have been created by heterosexual Chicanas and Chicanos, by 
lesbian Chicanas, and by other writers whose works fall both within 
and outside Chicano/a literature. Yet Chicana lesbian writing has yet to 
be studied as a distinct field — as a body of work with genealogies, with 
imagined communities of writers and readers, with definable character- 
istics, themes, paradigms, and contradictions. 

In this study, I begin to map out the terrain of Chicana lesbian fic- 
tions. In defining Chicana lesbian fictions as drama, novels, and short 
stories by Chicana/o authors that depict lesbian characters or lesbian 
desire, I realize that I am emphasizing one genealogy over others. By 
situating these works within Chicana/Chicano studies, I acknowledge 
the relationship between writings by queer Chicanas and Chicana/ 
Chicano literature in general. Other valid approaches would be to ex- 
amine these writings within the realms of Latina lesbian fiction, writ- 
ings by lesbians of color, lesbian literature, or womens literature, and 
I try to acknowledge each of these genealogies at different points in 
my study. 

The objects of my study are plays, short stories, and novels that fea- 
ture Chicana lesbians: these texts are written primarily by lesbian and 
bisexual Chicanas, but there are also a number of texts produced by 
straight and gay male Chicanos, Chicanas who don't identify as lesbian, 
U.S. Latina, Latin American, and Anglo-American writers. All of these 
contribute to the image of the Chicana lesbian as she is constructed 
by literature, and make up a formidable collection of writings dating 
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from 1971 to the present. My chronology itself is part of a larger argu- 
ment: I don’t believe in “firsts,” that is, in naming one author or text 
as the “the first Chicana lesbian” author or text. In my view, to enact 
this naming invariably erases an author or text that came earlier, as a 
means of propping up the borders of identity. Thus, while I do start 
my chronology of Chicana lesbian writing with Estela Portillo’s 1971 
play, The Day of the Swallows, 1 don’t claim it as the first Chicana lesbian 
text: obviously, such an argument could be contested on the grounds 
that Portillo herself was not a lesbian. In addition, while the main char- 
acter, Dofia Josefa, is explicitly queer, one can locate earlier literary 
characters and historical figures who we can read under the sign of 
Queer/Chicana: Zelda, the “neighborhood tough girl” in José Antonio 
Villareal’s 1959 Pochv,' the seventeenth-century criolla nun Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz, and the sixteenth-century cross-dressing conquistadora 
Catalina de Erauso, to name only a few. My interest is not in policing 
the boundaries of who writes Chicana lesbian fiction and what makes 
a text belong in this grouping but rather in beginning the discussion of 
what Chicana lesbian fiction accomplishes. 

Among Chicana lesbian writers, two have gained recognition in 
Chicano/a literary, academic, and feminist communities: Cherrfe Mo- 
raga and Gloria Anzalduta. As editors of the 1981 groundbreaking an- 
thology, This Bridge Called My Back: Writings by Radical Women of Color, 
they ushered in an era of Chicana lesbian writing.” This Bridge was an 
early publication that prominently featured writings by openly lesbian 
Chicanas and Latinas. The essays of Anzaldtia and Moraga, those in 
this collection as well as those published subsequently, participated in 
the creation of Chicana lesbian identities through writing. Moraga has 
written six books and coedited three anthologies. In addition to four 
books, Anzaldtiia wrote a number of short stories. 

The work of Moraga and Anzaldtia is rarely perceived as being situ- 
ated within a genealogy of Chicana lesbian writing. Instead they are de- 
contextualized: Moraga is figured as the representative and/or defini- 
tive Chicana lesbian, and thus as a unique phenomenon; and Anzaldtia’s 
theories and models of mestizaje, borderlands, and identity, as mapped 
out in Borderlands/La Frontera (1987), are discussed quite apart from 
her lesbianism. This has resulted in a containment of queer identities 
and queer cultural production within Chicano/a critical work. That is, 
either Chicana lesbians are embodied in one figure or their lesbianism 
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is erased in discussions of their work. In my work I strive to recognize 
the contributions made by both Gloria Anzaldtia and Cherrfe Moraga 
while at the same time reading their work in a larger context of Chicana 
lesbian writing. 

I take as my starting point that Chicana lesbians are central to 
understanding Chicana/o communities, theories, and feminisms. Such 
an approach challenges any implication of heteronormativity as an 
essential characteristic of Chicana/o culture, as well as the assump- 
tion of heterosexuality as the starting point for Chicana feminism. It’s 
crucial to recognize that the first articulations of feminist goals and 
struggles within the Chicano/a movement were marked by a homopho- 
bic backlash in which all Chicana feminists were subject to lesbian- 
baiting, at both personal and professional levels. Both heterosexual 
and lesbian Chicanas were injured in this “purge.” My goal is not to 
dismiss the work of heterosexual Chicanas ~ particularly those whose 
careers were ended in spite of their “good” sexuality—but rather to 
point out the significance of lesbianism in these “primal scenes” of 


Chicana identity.” 


Methodology 


When I first began planning this book, I envisioned organizing it in 
terms of conversations between texts in order to investigate how Chi- 
cana lesbians in working-class rural communities work against, say, the 
masculinist focus of works like Rudolfo Anaya’s Bless Me, Ultima (1972). 
My goal was to show how Chicana lesbian writing, firmly rooted in 
Chicano/a literature, takes up, reformulates, and queers existing para- 
digms. I was interested in showing Chicana lesbian writing as part of 
a continuum. 

However, I felt that the structure of such an argument would reaf- 
firm certain canonical texts while positioning Chicana lesbian writing 
as a recent phenomenon that merely reacts to or against canonical texts. 
Since Chicano literary criticism already foregrounds traditional works 
by male writers and minimizes the contributions of Chicana writers as 
newcomers or cultural and literary novices, I wanted to avoid reinforc- 
ing such structures of power. Even though Chicana feminist criticism 
has demonstrated the inherent sexism in the “newcomer” discourse (in 
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addition to the ways in which such discourses exclude people of color 
from scholarship in the canon of American literature), it, too, has de- 
ployed similarly problematic strategies that marginalize Chicana les- 
bian texts within Chicana literature. 

As a Chicana lesbian of L.A./Sonoran and northern New Mexi- 
can mestizo and Pueblo heritage, I am well aware of how problematic 
Chicana/o identity can be. I refuse the Chicano nationalist discourse 
that New Mexican /ipanos have false consciousness and claim only a 
white European Spanish heritage. I see the anti-Semitism behind such 
statements as “Northern New Mexico societies are closed because they 
were founded by Crypto-Jews.” At the same time, I have a lively ap- 
preciation for ways in which the story of the Mexican conversos disrupts 
narratives of traditional Catholicism in nuevomesicano communities (as 
were recently mobilized in a church-led protest against the art of Alma 
Lépez).‘ 

My methodology in this book is derived piecemeal from the schol- 
ars and movements that have shaped my own scholarship. Following 
Teresa de Lauretis, I work from the notion that lesbian writing is not a 
linear succession of traditions but rather a complex genealogy: One can 
focus on a particular line within that genealogy, but doing so generally 
excludes competing lines, fragments, dead ends. 

Hayden White's theory of metahistory and emplotment (1973) is tre- 
mendously influential to the ways that I read these texts. White argues 
that history, because of its reliance on the narrative form, is subject 
to the same rules as “fictional” narrative, that narrative history is em- 
plotted along the lines of romance, tragedy, comedy, and satire, and 
that historical narrative can be discussed through the use of the literary 
tropes of metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche, and irony. 

It might at first appear backwards to use White's theories of history 
as narrative as a way of reading literature. My explanation lies in the 
work of Emma Pérez, who, in The Decolonial Imaginary, uses metahis- 
tory to discuss the roles of Chicanas in history: 


I am, in a sense, exposing how historians have participated in a politics 
of historical writing in which erasure — the erasure of race, gender, 
sexualities, and especially differences —was not intentional, but rather 
a symptom of the type of narrative emplotment unconsciously chosen 


by the historians. (1999, 27) 
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In its simplest form, my study is an exploration into themes of liter- 
ary, historical, and visual representations of Chicanas, with particular 
focus on Chicana lesbians as subjects, objects, players, and characters 
within these topics. Specifically, each chapter is a case study taking up a 
mode through which Chicana literature represents Chicana lesbian life: 
La Llorona, the Aztec Princess, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, girlhood 
friendships, rural communities and history, and Chicana activism. In 
my case studies, I attempt to provide several examples of the ways in 
which the texts take up these themes and to what ends. 

Schooled as I have been in the research cluster for the study of 
women of color in collaboration and conflict at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Cruz, I turn to June Jordan and Audre Lorde, whose 
words continue to problematize any easy identity politics, recognizing 
that there is some degree of choice and action. 


And even as I despair of identity politics — because identity is given 
and principals of justice /equality/freedom cut across given gender 

and given racial definitions of being, and because I will call you my 
brother, I will call you my sister, on the basis of what you do for justice, 
what you do for equality, what you do for freedom and not on the basis 
of who you are, even so I look with admiration and respect upon 

the new, bisexual politics of sexuality. (Jordan 1992, 193; original 


emphasis) 


Jordan argues that identity is not de facto essential but manifested 
through action. At the same time, some identities are bestowed. In Ana 
Castillo’s novel So Far from God (1993), the middle daughter, Fe, can 
choose to be “white” and “Spanish” and to live the American Dream, 
but ultimately, she is still caught in a system that treats her as “Mexi- 
can,” female, expendable. Her silence will not protect her.° 

We can choose, like Audre Lorde, to declare the multiplicity of iden- 
tities that modify and confound any unified identities: “Because I am a 
Black lesbian feminist, warrior, poet, mother doing my work— come to 
ask you, are you doing yours?”°® 

In this, I wish to distinguish my work from, for example, the 
early trend in Chicano studies that refused to acknowledge such writ- 
ers as John Rechy or Sheila Ortiz Taylor because they did not do the 
work of cultural nationalism, instead “putting sexuality before racial 
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identity” (a value judgment that recent scholars have done much to 
question). Rather, like the writings of Pat Parker and Hilda Hidalgo 
that structure my argument about politics in my final chapter, I be- 
lieve it is important to go beyond the limits of identity. In her poem 
“Where will you be?” Parker warns, “It won't matter/if you’re/Butch, 
or Fem/Not into roles/Monogamous/Non Monogamous” when they 
come for the queers —“And they will come” (1978, 78, 75). Hidalgo, 
in her oral history, “El ser yo no es un lujo/Being Myself Is No Lux- 
ury” (1987), sees a sign that says “No coloreds, no mexicans, no dogs 
will be served on these premises.” Rather than choose to argue that as 
a Puertorriquefia she is neither “colored” nor “mexican,” she chooses 
to fight. 

The Chicana lesbian characters, and the writers behind them, have 
chosen to fight, each with her pluma,’ with her pen in her hand, for her 
place in Chicano/a culture and U.S. history. 


Structural Overview 


The dominant theme to emerge from this study is one of histories of 
Chicana lesbians written through fiction. Lacking historical proof of 
Chicana lesbian existence, Chicana writers have created one, indeed, 
created many, through their fiction. Chapters 3 and 4 begin with women 
in the histories of conquest, through the pervasive images of La Llorona 
and the Aztec Princess, respectively. Chapters 5, 6, and 7 focus on nar- 
rative strategies that create Chicana lesbian histories in colonial New 
Spain, in the rural Southwest, and in the coming-of-age story. Chapter 
8, with its emphasis on politics and representation, discusses Chicana 
lesbians as contemporary agents and activists of history; and the final 
chapter, which shares the title of this book, discusses the articulation 
of Chicana lesbian heroes in discourses that have been defined as epic, 
male, and heteronormative. 

Chapters 3 and 4 are devoted to representations of “the” indigenous 
woman, “La India” in Chicana lesbian fictions, by way of an extended 
discussion of the archetypes of Native American women in the Chi- 
cana/Chicano sexual imagination. Specifically, I discuss the figures of 
La Llorona, and Ixtacihuatl, the Aztec Princess. I discuss how Chicana 
lesbian authors portray, challenge, and change these figures through 
their representations. 
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In the fifth chapter, I examine fictional depictions of Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz. I am interested in what I call the ambivalent identification 
with Sor Juana. Many Chicana, Mexicana, and Latina writers have 
identified with Sor Juana as “the first feminist of the Americas” and as 
a woman of letters. Sor Juana occupied a specific privileged race/class 
position in the Spanish colony of New Spain. Politically progressive au- 
thors who choose to identify with her must also find a way to bring her 
closer to contemporary feminist and women of color politics. I focus on 
representations of Sor Juana in the fiction of Alicia Gaspar de Alba, 
in the drama of Estela Portillo Trambley and Carmelita Tropicana, in 
the cinema of Marfa Luisa Bemberg, and in Octavio Paz’s biography, 
The Traps of Faith, which, along with Sor Juana’s selected writings, has 
served as the mainstream introduction to Sor Juana. 

The sixth chapter begins with girlhood and adolescence, a time in 
which the Chicana becomes aware of her sexuality. Lav chamacas are 
perceived as asexual, since they are not heterosexually active, at the 
same time that they are discouraged from recognizing or exploring 
their sexuality by mothers, family, community, and religion. I focus 
on the ways in which intense emotional attachments between girlhood 
friends are eroticized. Female friendships are initially encouraged in 
early adolescence, but as the girls mature, they are urged to give less 
emphasis to homosocial relations in favor of normative heterosexual 
relationships. 

In chapter 7, I begin with an exploration of Chicana lesbian charac- 
ters in rural communities, and the creation of Chicana lesbian histories 
through fiction. I focus on short stories by Gloria Anzaldtia, Jo Car- 
rillo, and Rocky Gamez that use various narrative strategies —corridod, 
oral history, and lesbian pulp fiction—to represent the history of the 
Southwest as a Mexican history and to depict the rural community, 
which the Chicano/a movement often romanticized as the essential Chi- 
cano/a community, as always-already queer. 

Chapter 8 turns to the politics of Chicana lesbian representation and 
Chicana lesbian representation of politics. I focus on the politics repre- 
sented in two plays: Heroes and Saints (1992) and Watsonville: Some Place 
Not Here (1996). These works depict injustices committed against Chi- 
cano/a communities by a greater (and faceless) U.S. society. These are 
not historical stories of colonization but rather contemporary stories, 
showing the unfinished conquest, the nameless structural regimes that 
view people, women of color, Chicanas, as commodities, as unending 
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sources of cheap labor, disenfranchised by poverty, by conditions of 
employment, by lack of documentation. 

In my concluding chapter, I discuss the title of this book, With Her 
Machete in Her Hand, in relation to Americo Paredes’s 1959 study, “With 
Hts Pistol in His Hand”: A Border Ballad and Its Hero, and Tish Hinojosa'’s 
borderlands corrido, “Con su pluma en su mano” (1995). 


CHAPTER 1 


Chicana Lesbian Fictions 


Publishing 


The issue of visibility of Chicana (and in many of the cases below, 
Latina) lesbians is full of ambiguity. Lesbian writers have not always 
chosen to differentiate themselves from their heterosexual colleagues, 
either in their writings or in their public statements about their identi- 
ties. Anthologies of Chicana writing of the past twenty-five years can 
be evaluated as falling into three categories: “nonlesbian,” “lesbian- 
friendly,” and “lesbian.” “Nonlesbian’” refers to those collections in which 
the authors and the tone are predominantly heterosexual. While lesbian 
authors may appear, their work is unmarked as lesbian, compartmen- 
talized, or tokenized. Examples are Woman of Her Word (1983, 1987), ed- 
ited by Evangelina Vigil; Las muyeres hablan (1988), edited by Tey Diana 
Rebolledo, Erlinda Gonzales-Berry, and Teresa Marquez; and /nfinite 
Divisions (1993), edited by Rebolledo and Eliana Rivero. 

Woman of Her Word was originally published as a special double is- 
sue of Revista Chicano-Riqueia' devoted to the writings of Latinas. It 
contains fifty-four pieces, mainly poetry, by twenty-four authors, and 
eleven works by visual artists. Neither the poetry nor the prose includes 
lesbian themes or content, and none of the authors or artists identifies 
herself as a lesbian. Yet the contributors include several authors who 
are now “out lesbians,” among them the Cubana Achy Obejas and the 
Puertorriquefia Luz Maria Umpierre, or others such as Ana Castillo, 
who consistently deals with homoerotic desire in her writings. This les- 
bian absence is unmarked, as is the essential, structured heterosexual 
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theme of the anthology. Woman of Her Word was a groundbreaking col- 
lection, a serious recognition by a major Chicano/Latino journal that 
womens writing is significant. And yet not only was lesbian writing not 
represented, its absence was not even remarked.” 

Unfortunately, even later anthologies continue this trend. Lay mu- 
yered hablan: An Anthology of Nuevo Mexicana Writers (1988) was in part a 
feminist response to the 1987 publication of Voces: An Anthology of Nuevo 
Mexicano Writers, edited by Rudolfo Anaya, in which Chicana writ- 
ers were perceived to have been underrepresented.’ Las mujeres hablan 
features forty-four authors and artists, including Gina Montoya and 
Juanita M. Sanchez, both of whom later contributed to the Chicana 
Lesbians (1991) anthology. This anthology, striving for a broad cross 
section of nuevomeyjicana writers, provided an expanded model of wom- 
ens literature, including recipes, artwork, and dichos, as well as poetry 
and prose. Emphasizing traditions and oral forms passed down from 
mother to daughter, Lay mujeres hablan also included many writers from 
the same families. Unlike Woman of Her Word, which was organized by 
genre, Lay mujeres hablan is divided thematically into sections, includ- 
ing “La Nifiez Rescatada,” “Nuestras Familias,” “Nuestros Vecinos,” 
and “Nuestros Paisajes,”“ which are presented as traditional ways of 
dividing up women’s worlds and women’ lives. Like Woman of Her Word, 
there are no explicitly lesbian writings in the collection, nor do any 
of the lesbian authors identify themselves as such.° The title phrase, 
“Las mujeres hablan,” was consciously chosen by the editors as a re- 
fusal of the dicho “La mujer que sabe latin no tendra ni marido ni buen 
fin”: the woman who knows Latin — the educated woman —will not find 
a husband and will come to a bad end. The dicho, of course, equates 
spinsterhood with a bad end. Implicit in this collection of works is the 
notion that women can speak without fearing either of these eventuali- 
ties. However, the implied undesirability of “spinsterhood” and thus the 
implications of compulsory heterosexuality are not addressed, either by 
the editors or the writings. 

Infinite Divisions: An Anthology of Chicana Literature’ is a large, broad- 
based, and historical survey of Chicana writing, no doubt intended as 
a textbook for literature courses. It features 175 works by forty-eight 
authors and spans the period from 1877 to 1993. In their thirty-page 
introduction to the volume, Rebolledo and Rivero discuss three ma- 
jor trends in current Chicana writing: the personal essay, “the redemp- 
tion of the male relationship in the lives of Chicanas” (1993, 27), and 
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“dealing more openly with sexuality,” which covers menstrual imagery, 
heterosexuality, lesbian identity, and domestic and childhood sexual 
abuse. With respect to sexuality, they acknowledge the significance of 
the publication of the first anthology on Chicana and Latina sexuality, 
The Sexuality of Latinas (1989) and Chicana Lesbians. They make no men- 
tion of Compaferas: Latina Lesbians, although this may be because the 
majority of the writings in that collection are oral histories. 

What I find particularly disturbing in Rebolledo and Rivero’s discus- 
sion is the way in which they represent The Sexuality of Latinas (1989): 


The volume contains many audacious and even outrageous texts. It is 
a clear declaration that taboos are being tossed aside and that Chicana 


desire and sexuality will be articulated from various perspectives. (28)§ 


These two sentences seem to repudiate the collection at the same time 
that the editors are trying to acknowledge its significance. Their scan- 
dalized tone distances the editors, and /nfinite Divisions, from the repre- 
sentation of The Sexuality of Latinas. 

Furthermore, the editors manage to contain lesbianism in these two 
pages of the introduction. The selections by Cherrfe Moraga and Gloria 
Anzaldtia downplay sexuality and seem to have been chosen mainly 
to conform with and enforce the thematic context of the collection, in 
particular the representation of archetypes, colonization, and mother- 
hood. Of the formidable number of works in the collection, only three 
poems — “ever since” by Veronica Cunningham, “Making Tortillas” by 
Alicia Gaspar de Alba, and “Bearded Lady” by Bernice Zamora — deal 
with lesbian themes.” 

In contrast, “lesbian-friendly” anthologies do contain writings that 
deal explicitly with lesbian themes. Cuentou: Stories by Latinas (1983), 
edited by Gémez, Moraga, and Romo-Carmona, and The Sexuality of 
Latinas (1989), edited by Alarcén, Castillo, and Moraga, figure promi- 
nently in Chicana and Latina literature, in particular for being two of 
the first works to focus on sexuality. Both collections have well-known 
Latina and Chicana lesbians among their editors, and both promote the 
works of lesser-known lesbian authors in both English and Spanish. 
Many of the stories had originally appeared in small alternative jour- 
nals by women of color, such as the now-defunct Conditions and Prisma; 
others were new works or had originally been published outside the 
United States. While recognized as important to the development of 
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Chicana and Latina discourse, none of the stories has been addressed 
critically in Chicana literary studies. 

The Sexuality of Latinas was originally published as the fourth vol- 
ume of the now-defunct journal Third Woman. According to the editors’ 
introduction, a special issue of the journal was envisioned in 1984— 
one that would focus on Chicana and Latina lesbian writing. “How- 
ever,” they write, “such an issue has yet to materialize. In part this is 
due to the fact that very few professional writers —be they creative or 
critical— have actively pursued a lesbian political identity” (Alarcén, 
Castillo, and Moraga 1993, 8). Instead the special issue was broadened 
to focus on the sexuality of Latinas. 

As examples of Chicana lesbian creative writers, the editors cite only 
Gloria Anzaldtia and Cherrie Moraga. In my bibliography of Chicana 
lesbian fictions, '° I document the publication histories of other Chicana 
lesbian writers. By 1984 Sheila Ortiz Taylor had already published 
Faultline, her first novel featuring a Chicana lesbian protagonist, and 
in addition to Anzaldtia and Moraga, Rocky Gamez, Jo Carrillo, and 
Ortiz Taylor had all published short stories about Chicana lesbians. 
By 1989, when the “Sexuality of Latinas” issue was actually published, 
there were more than thirty stories by or about Chicana lesbians in 
print, in addition to an even larger number of essays and poems that 
were circulation. 

The editors chose to “forgo a special lesbian issue” and instead de- 
cided to 


present [the lesbian’s] voice as an integral part of the Latina experi- 
ence — from the actively heterosexual, to the celibate, to the secretly 
sexual, to the politically visible lesbian. In this issue, then, which 

was started in the fall of 1986, the Latina lesbian is finally allowed to 
express the myriad aspects of her identity in relation to the same forces 
that have shaped her hermanas. (8) 


“Lesbian” collections are the easiest to identify: Compaferas: Latina 
Lesbians (1987, 1994), edited by Juanita Ramos, and Chicana Levbi- 
ans: The Girls Our Mothers Warned Us About, edited by Carla Trujillo, are 
clearly by and about lesbians. However, though they are consistently 
invoked as important interventions into Chicana and Latina discourse, 
rarely have any of the works in either of these collections been studied 
seriously. 
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Compafteras, originally self-published by the Latina Lesbian His- 
tory Project and then reissued by Routledge, features sixty-nine 
works by forty-seven authors and artists. The vast majority of the se- 
lections are personal essays, autobiographical vignettes, or oral histo- 
ries. One memorable story by a Chicana author is Azucena Coronel’s 
short story “Menudito,” which depicts class and cultural differences in 
an interracial relationship while eroticizing traditional Mexican food. 
Below I discuss one of the oral histories, “El ser yo no es un lujo” by 
the Puertorriquefia Hilda Hidalgo, which both refuses and refigures 
the traditional “coming-out” story, mapping new directions for Latina 
lesbian identity. 

Chicana Lesbians was published in 1991 by Third Woman Press. It 
features twenty-five authors in poetry, short stories, interviews, criti- 
cal essays, and autobiographical vignettes. It includes previously un- 
published writers, mainly from the San Francisco Bay area, as well as 
established writers such as Anzaldtia, Castillo, Moraga, and Yarbro- 
Bejarano. However, because Chicana Lesbians presents itself as the 
first anthology of Chicana lesbian writing, it unconsciously enacts an 
erasure of other Chicana lesbian authors who have been publishing 
since the early 1980s (Carrillo, Cérdova, Gamez, Gaspar de Alba, and 
Ortiz Taylor) but who do not appear in the collection. Of the four short 
stories in the anthology, Cherrfe Moraga’s “La Ofrenda” and Monica 
Palacios’s “La Llorona Loca” were previously published.'! Terri de la 
Pefia’s contribution, “Beyond El Camino Real,” is the first of her sto- 
ries with explicit lesbian content to be published in a Chicana venue.” 
The editor, Carla Trujillo, describes the inspiration for the collection as 
coming from reading Ramos’ Compafieras: 


At that time, Compafieras gave presence to the voices of Latina lesbians 
who, with the exception of Cherrie Moraga and Gloria Anzaldtia, had 
been largely unheard. Exuberant at its arrival, I anxiously read it from 
cover to cover... . As a Chicana lesbian, I wanted to see more about 
the intricacies and specifics of lesbianism and our culture, our family, 


mixed-race relationships, and more. (ix) 


In Chicana lesbian literature, short stories, personal essays, and 
poems far outnumber longer creative works such as novels and plays. 
This is in part due to the fact that these shorter works can be produced 
in less time and can be published in a variety of venues: Chicana/o jour- 
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nals and anthologies, women’s journals and anthologies, queer antholo- 
gies, collections of erotica, and lesbian journals and anthologies. Many 
of the writers first publish short stories, which build up an audience,’ 
and then weave those stories into novels, or reprint them in their own 
collections. In addition, many authors publish excerpts from novels in 


progress to create momentum for the novel. 


Criticism 


To examine the ways in which Chicana lesbian literature is marginal- 
ized in mainstream Chicana literary criticism, I want to use Tey Diana 
Rebolledo’s Women Singing in the Snow: A Cultural Analysis of Chicana 
Literature (1995) as a model. Because it is the “first [published] book- 
length analysis of the Chicana literary tradition” 4 and because of 
Rebolledo’s prominence in Chicana literary criticism, it seems a suit- 
ably representative work of mainstream Chicana criticism. Rebolledo’s 
larger project, developed in both Women Singing in the Snow and Infinite 
Divisions, is the contextualization of Chicana writing in order to demon- 
strate that it is not merely a contemporary phenomenon but has tradi- 
tions and a history. Thus she begins her study with nineteenth-century 
Mexicana and Hispana writers — such as Marfa Amparo Ruiz de Bur- 
ton, Marfa Christina Mena, and Josephina Niggli—and then moves 
on to the early twentieth century —with the nuevomejicana writers Nina 
Otero-Warren, Fabiola Cabeza de Baca, and Cleofas Jaramillo —and 
then to women writers of the Chicano/a movement and recent trends 
in Chicana writing. 

In her introduction to the book, Rebolledo posits that Chicana crit- 
ics writing on Chicana writers are “in the wilderness, the margins of 
mainstream literature.” She points out that most Chicana critics pub- 
lish in small presses, whereas big-name Chicano critics, Calderén and 
Saldfvar, for example, publish with mainstream presses. She argues 
that in their own work Chicano scholars marginalize the work of Chi- 


cana writers: 


The women (usually Cisneros and Anzaldtia) may be included as 
chronologically recent phenomena and tacked on toward the end of the 
book. That is not to say the critical discussion of their work is not use- 
ful, because it is, but as an addition, they are set apart from a contex- 
tual continuum. (1995, 3) 
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Rebolledo concludes her introduction by acknowledging the significant 
contributions of Yvonne Yarbro-Bejarano, “a critic whose work engages 
us all in further dialogue and understanding of lesbian issues” (9). 
Rebolledo clearly wishes to recognize the achievements of Chicana 
lesbian writing; however, her analytic tools do not make it possible for 
her to articulate why the work is important and what it accomplishes. 
Discussions of Gloria Anzaldtia separate her writings from her lesbian- 
ism.'° It is only in the ninth and final chapter of the book, “Mujeres 
Andariegas” (Wandering Women), that Chicana lesbian writers are dis- 
cussed as writing Chicana lesbian literature. In the five pages devoted 
to the topic “Lesbian Topographies,” many works are mentioned but 
not discussed: The Sexuality of Latinas, Chicana Lesbians, and Terri de 
la Pefia’s Margins. Rebolledo focuses on the best-known authors, ex- 
amining “La historia de una marimacho” by Anzaldtia and Moraga’s 
Loving tn the War Years. She alludes to other works — Monica Palacios’s 
retelling of the Llorona myth, “La Llorona Loca,” the poetry of Angela 
Arrellano, and Alicia Gaspar de Alba’s “Juana Inés” — but, again, these 
are not analyzed. Rebolledo then shifts her focus from Chicana lesbi- 
ans and spends rather more time discussing other lesbian writers, spe- 
cifically the Latin American novelist Sylvia Molloy and the mainstream 
American critic Bonnie Zimmerman. She concludes the section: 


For Zimmerman, critics who maintain a “consciously chosen position 
on the boundaries (and not one imposed by a hostile society) help 
keep lesbian and feminist criticism radical and provocative.” This is 
intimately connected to Anzaldta’s vision of Mestiza consciousness 
in which she emphasizes that those positioned on the boundaries are 


often able to have a clearer vision of their surroundings. (1995, 202) 


Rebolledo thus brings her argument back to a refiguration of Anzaldtia’s 
medstiza consciousness without the lesbianism. 

Rebolledo fails to locate Moraga, Anzaldtia, and Palacios in the same 
kind of “contextual continuum” that she demands Chicano critics ac- 
cord Chicana authors. Nowhere do we see the early novels of Sheila 
Ortiz Taylor, the short stories of Rocky Gamez, the songs and drama of 
Naomi Littlebear Morena, or the work of any other Chicana lesbians 
who were writing well before the publication of Loving in the War Years, 
Borderlands/La Frontera, or, for that matter, Chicana Lesbians. Nor does 
Rebolledo address the issues of sexuality raised in the works of Ana 
Castillo, particularly in her novel So Far from God, which features les- 
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bian characters. Instead, like the Chicano scholars she criticizes earlier, 
and for exactly the same reasons that she criticizes them, she depicts 
Chicana lesbian writing as a “chronologically recent phenomenon ... 
tacked on toward the end of the book” (3). Although Rebolledo seems 
unable to discuss Chicana lesbian writing critically, she expresses a sin- 
cere desire to do so. Her gesture is to include Chicana lesbians within 
the realm of Chicana literature, to welcome them into the family gath- 
ering. It remains only a gesture, however, for once they arrive, no one 
knows quite what to say to them. 

Fortunately, while this example may be representative of the ways 
in which Chicana lesbian writing is marginalized in Chicana/Chicano 
criticism, on the other side there are critics such as Norma Alarcén, 
Yvonne-Yarbro Bejarano, Mary Pat Brady, Sonia Saldfvar Hull, and 
Emma Pérez, who consistently place Chicana lesbian subjectivity at the 
center of Chicana/o studies. Through her role in editing the journal 
Third Woman, Alarcén was active in the publication and distribution 
of Chicana feminist writings, including Chicana lesbian writers, and 
her critical work —“What kind of lover have you made me, mother,” 
“Making Familia from Scratch,” and “The Theoretical Subject of Thus 
Bridge Called My Back” — articulated the centrality of Chicana lesbians to 
Chicana feminisms. 

Through her essays, Yvonne Yarbro-Bejarano has self-consciously 
constituted the field of Chicana lesbian criticism. Since 1986, when she 
began writing on Cherrie Moraga’s first play, Giving Up the Ghost, her 
work has addressed the representation and construction of Chicana 
and Latina lesbian identities. Yarbro-Bejarano made an intervention 
into both feminist theory and Chicano/a literary theory by relocating 
Moraga'’s work in the context of Chicana writing, examining the plays’ 
connections to Chicano/a writing, featro, and other Chicana feminist 
drama. Her article “Deconstructing the Lesbian Body” examines the 
ways in which the lesbian subject, who is perceived as being only her 
body, her sexuality, is taken apart in Moraga’s Loving in the War Years. 
Yarbro-Bejarano is quite pointed in her critique of the nationalist rheto- 
ric that marginalizes and erases women within Chicano/a theater; how- 
ever, she does not problematize that nationalism when it is refigured in 
Chicana writing. Starting in 1990, with her role in editing the exhibi- 
tion catalog for Chicano Art: Resistance and Affirmation, Yarbro-Bejarano 
began moving her work from strict literary analysis into a cultural stud- 
ies framework. Her essay “The Lesbian Body in Latina Cultural Pro- 
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duction” also begins situating Chicana lesbian cultural production in 
a broader Latina context. Her more recent work has focused on the 
performance art of Monica Palacios, Carmelita Tropicana, and Marga 
Gémez, the photography of Laura Aguilar and Marcia Ochoa, and “A 
Chicana Femme’s Tribute” to Chavela Vargas. 

Since 1991 Emma Pérez has emerged as a significant voice in Chi- 
cana cultural studies. In her essay “Sexuality and Discourse,” first pub- 
lished in Chicana Lesbians, Pérez deploys psychoanalysis to theorize the 
social and sexual oppression of Chicanas. Her theoretical construction 
of Chicana lesbian vétiou y lenguas is a fruitful one for discussion of Chi- 
cana lesbian literature, given that it translates as both “sites and dis- 
courses” and, more playfully, “places and tongues.” '® Pérez develops 
this theme further in “Irigaray’s Female Symbolic in the Making of Chi- 
cana Lesbian Sitiov y Lenguas,” in which she deploys Gayatri Spivak’s 
notion of strategic essentialism to discuss the invention of a new “cul- 
tural vocabulary” by Chicana and Mexicana lesbians, which “mak[es] 
up words and poems with transgressive connotations.” 

In 1998 Carla Trujillo published her second anthology, Living Chi- 
cana Theory. This collection brings together both new works and many 
previously published essays by Chicana and Chicana lesbian creative 
writers and scholars from different disciplines, putting them in conver- 
sation with one another. Not all of the pieces are formal essays: there 
are performance pieces and written versions of oral presentations. 
Deena Gonzélez contributes a critique of silences in Chicano/a studies, 
Alicia Gaspar de Alba develops her construction of Sor Juana Inés de 
la Cruz as a Chicana lesbian figure, Yvonne Yarbro-Bejarano discusses 
the photographs of Laura Aguilar, and Trujillo examines the figure of 
La Virgen de Guadalupe in Chicana lesbian art and literature. 


A Community of Writers 


In the introduction to Chicana Lesbians Trujillo describes her feelings 
upon reading Juanita Ramos’s 1987 anthology, Compaferas: 


As a Chicana lesbian, I wanted to see more about the intricacies and 
specifics of lesbianism and our culture, our family, mixed-race relation- 


ships, and more. Compafieras had only teased me. Not only did I want 


more, I needed more. (1991b, ix) 
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In building my arguments about Chicana lesbian fictions, I am devel- 
oping the notion of a community of writers. Drawing from Benedict 
Anderson’s (1991) discussion of an imagined community constituted 
through discourse, I examine these texts as coming from a community 
of writers who see themselves as producing Chicana lesbian fictions. 

Rather than argue for a strict, linear tradition of Chicana lesbian 
fiction, I am interested in the interrelationships of the texts and their 
authors. This is an important distinction, especially since, from my epi- 
graph from Sheila Ortiz Taylor's Southbound to my final discussion of 
Cherrfe Moraga’s Watsonville, one might infer that I am arguing toward 
a linear progression, from earliest texts to most contemporary. Indeed, 
I have been disciplined enough to feel compelled to discuss the texts in 
chronological order ~as I do in chapter 2—but it is also this tendency 
in my own work against which I struggle. It is not my goal to leave 
the reader with a sense that contemporary Chicana lesbian writing is 
somehow the culmination of all that came before. Instead, I am argu- 
ing throughout that there are many different ways to read these texts 
alongside one another. 

There are countless queer Chicana lesbian subjects walking around, 
but the circle of published authors has been relatively small. Most of 
the authors know each other's work, even if they do not know one an- 
other personally. In addition, they are often called upon to review one 
another's books, or to contribute stories for anthologies. The stories 
themselves echo themes, sometimes deliberately, sometimes uncon- 
sciously, as the author takes up questions posed by her colleagues. 

What I see developing is an ongoing conversation about Chicana 
lesbian identity and experience. This can even occur in the writings 
of one author. Terri de la Pefia, for example, creates a community of 
Chicana lesbians on L.A.’s west side in her novels and short stories. 
Protagonists from one story will have cameos in another, and the evil 
ex from one story may find true love in the next. De la Pefia emphasizes 
the role of community at the end of Margins and The Latin Satins, both of 
which feature a community coming together, in a lesbian bookstore or 
a lesbian bar, to appreciate and support its members, writers, singers, 
and performers. 

Lest this argument appear esoteric, let me give concrete examples 
of Chicana lesbian writers reading Chicana lesbian writing. In 1992 de 
la Pefia reviewed Send My Roots Rain, a lesbian novel featuring Carole 
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Rio, a Chicana-Riquefia protagonist by the Cubana author Ibis Gomez- 
Vega. De la Pefia took special notice of the fact that Carole was alien- 
ated from the land, to which she should have been connected: “Not 
even her proximity to Mexico provokes a bond with the land; Carole 
remains a transplanted Easterner, fearful of the desert” (34). Gaspar de 
Alba reviewed Chicana Lesbians (1991) for Signs in 1993. Also in 1993, 
the Latina lesbian ‘zine ele no tene nombre published Rose Cosme'’s re- 
view of de la Pefias Margins and Donajfs interview with de la Pefia 
(“A Closer Look”) in the same issue (2 [2], winter 1993). In her essay, 
titled “One Chicana’s View of Jfargins,” Cosme takes exception to what 
she sees as 


[t]he real story or hidden text in Margins[:] ... [its] acceptance of 
[the protagonist's] own mother’s racism. The Melendez family who 
embraces a Mexican tradition and culture creates a fine line between 


who is an acceptable Mexican and who is not. (7) 


Cosme critiques the racism within Chicano/a communities and ex- 
presses the wish that de la Pefia’s character would have spoken out 
against her mother’s racist attitudes. While this review is clearly “bal- 
anced” by the very positive Donajf interview with de la Pefia, the next 
issue of este no tiene nombre includes a spirited defense of Margins, both 
by de la Pefia and by the critic Ellie Hernandez. 

Hernandez pushes readers to move from arguing about racism 
within Chicano/a communities to calling into question the racist struc- 
tures that thrive off such divisiveness. “We are colonized in the deep- 
est sense: racially, sexually, psychologically and, yes, intellectually. 
Margins draws attention to the self-loathing so characteristic of a con- 
quered people ... with the simplicity and integrity of a first novel” 
(1993, 7). De la Pefia’s piece, “Still on the Jarginu,” begins, “It seems 
some lesbians, including some Latina lesbians, wish I had written an- 
other book. Others welcome Jfargins as the novel they had been await- 
ing” (1993b, 6). De la Pefia describes the characters’ differing attitudes 
about race as realistic. At the same time, she wants to push the argu- 
ment beyond a disagreement into a “will to write” and challenges “other 
Chicanas and Latinas to channel their energies into producing their 
own much-needed contributions to Chicana and Latina lesbian litera- 


ture” (1993b, 6). 
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In the spring issue of esto no tiene nombre, the editors, Margarita 
Castilla, Vanessa Cruz, tatiana de la tierra, Patricia Pereira-Pujol, and 
Lori Cardona, explain: 


In the last issue we made the difficult choice of publishing an unfavor- 
able review of Margins. On the one hand, we wanted to support the 
efforts of an emerging Latina writer, one of the few that are get- 
ting published. On the other hand, we felt that the review was not a 
malicious attack but a Chicana’s effort to put in writing some of her 
thoughts about an important work. Therefore in accordance with our 
editorial policy, we went ahead and published it. We got some flack for 
it, but we are very happy that some very articulate women, including 
Terri de la Pefia, took the time to respond to it. 

This is what we want evo to be: an open forum, a place where we 
air things out, where we get down to business and speak to each other, 
with respect, the truths about our own lives. It is difficult, but maybe 


we will have to let some things go in order to make it happen. (Castilla 


et al. 4) 


Another example of public conversation between writers occurred 
in 1995 when Emma Pérez reviewed de la Pefias second novel, The 
Latin Satins, for the Lesbian Review of Books. Pérez’s argument focuses on 
the Tejana singer Selena, and her performance of Chicana sexuality, 
and she discusses the characters of Latin Satins as “Selena’s Sisters,” 
that is, as Chicana performance artists performing gender and sexual- 
ity. She draws attention to the characters’ reactions against bisexuality 
and sadomasochism in the lesbian community: 


If de la Pefia is demonstrating for us how [the characters] react against 
the expression of S/M politics in the community, then she succeeds. 
However, I sensed a moral ethic attempting to engineer the right kind 
of political lesbianism. . .. But these are personally charged controver- 


sies and only a minor contention within the novel. (1995a, 4) 


De la Pefia’s subsequent review of Pérez’s novel Gulf Dreams for So- 
journer takes a critical view of Pérez’s own structural and narrative 
strategies —“the novel's structure consists not of chapters but of para- 
graphs strung together” — especially the decision not to name the two 


main characters: 
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Yet while I recognize Pérez’s strategy, I believe namelessness in this 
instance proves confusing. As any writer focusing on female charac- 
ters realizes, repetitive “shes” and “hers” often result in a jumble of 
misplaced identities. In my own fiction, I tend to be almost ritualistic 
about choosing characters’ names. I cannot expect other writers to 
share my practice but admit to being disappointed by Pérez’s decision 
to leave her major characters nameless. I wish I could refer to them by 
name rather than as “the narrator” and “the object of her desire.” Ana 
Castillo adheres to a similar strategy in some of the stories in Loverboys, 
her recent collection. To each her own, though I hope unnamed char- 
acters do not become a staple in Chicana fiction. What better way to 
say “we are here” than to bestow melodious Spanish and/or indigenous 


names on our fictional characters to make them more memorable. 


(1996, 6)'7 


Thus I am not arguing for some idealized utopic notion of a com- 
munity of writers but rather for a space in which the authors debate 
the identities, languages, and spaces of Chicana lesbianism. There is 
constant contestation about what it means to be a Chicana lesbian: 
Being the only Chicana in a white lesbian community, being part of 
a larger Latina lesbian or lesbian of color community, being the only 
dyke in a Chicana/o community, developing a crush on a girlhood 
friend, the erotics of loss,'® the refusal of normative gender roles, 
butch/femme relationships, non-butch/femme relationships, growing 
up in the barrio, growing up on the ranch, relationships with moth- 
ers and grandmothers, girl gangs, religious visions, healing ceremonies, 
motherhood, interracial relationships, Chicana-Chicana relationships, 
Chicana lesbians as vampires, as academics, as nuns, as bad girls. The 
list goes on. These conversations are irreconcilable, and to some extent, 
that is their point. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Mystery of the Weeping Woman 


During my second year as a Ph.D. student, I was a teaching assistant 
in my first-ever Chicano/a studies class, and I was alternately dubious, 
furious, and inspired. One of the lectures by Shirley Flores-Mufioz, 
the instructor, was titled “Post-Colonial Myth, or, A Message from the 
Past: La Llorona, La Malinche, La Virgen de Guadalupe.” I remember 
the lecture clearly. Flores-Mufioz described hearing about La Llorona 
and the way the story stayed with her: 


La Llorona was said to be a woman who neglected her children, party- 
ing and dancing into the night, a mother who either abandoned her 
children or killed them by drowning them in a river. La Llorona was 
barred from entering heaven until she recovered her children from the 
river; it is said that she wanders the rivers at night weeping and wail- 
ing for them. 

As a child, the legend of la Llorona reinforced my fears about living 
up to the expectations that were placed on me by my family and society. 
Yet when I grew up, I wondered about this poor woman. (1997, 165) 


Flores-Mufioz linked the tradition of La Llorona stories with the vio- 
lence of the conquest: the indigenous men murdered, the indigenous 
women mourning. She talked about reevaluating the three Mexican 
mothers: La Llorona as the survivor, not the murderer; La Malinche 
as finding a way to work for the lives of her people; and La Madre 
Virgen and the need to make peace with her impossible standard. That 
lecture was a real experience of Llorona storytelling: the students were 
hanging on Flores-Mufioz’s every word but also arguing against her 
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deconstruction of La Llorona, her excavation of conquest, patriarchy, 
and rape. 

When I began my own research, I discovered that Chicana lesbian 
literature, too, is haunted by this mysterious woman of sadness. She 
walks the waterways. Her cries echo in the night, striking fear into the 
hearts of children. 


Mythic Mexican Mothers 


Chicana feminist scholarship has long been concerned with the iconog- 
raphy of Mexican womanhood, and Flores-Mufioz’s theorizations are 
part of on ongoing dialogue. Discussions have focused on three key 
figures, La Malinche, La Virgen de Guadalupe, and La Llorona, all of 
whom are closely tied to the Spanish conquest of Mexico, to colonial- 
ism and mestizaje. These mythical Mexican mothers form a maternal 
trinity in the Mexican and Mexican American cultures. Although each 
of these figures has been viewed differently during different historical 
periods, today they are commonly figured as the sexual mother, the 
virgin mother, and the murderous mother, respectively. Yet, as Gloria 
Anzaldta (1993a, 108) argues, Chicana writers and artists consistently 
“reread” them through their work. 


La Malinche 


No, Malinche was not a lesbian, in so far as the records of her sexual- 
ity suggest, but we can make her one if we choose. (D. Gonzalez 1991) 


Variously described in the historical record as Malintzfn, Malinalli, and 
Dofia Marina, the first of this trinity is best known as La Malinche. 
This Indian woman has figured as the original /originating mother of 
the mestizo peoples of the Americas and thus as a symbol of the rape, 
conquest, and colonization of the native peoples under Spain. Born to 
an Aztec cacique family, La Malinche was sold to Mayan traders as a 
child, who sold her again on the Yucatan coast. She “knew the language 
of Coatzacoalcos, which is that of Mexico, and she knew the Tabascan 
language also” and was able to serve as translator for Hernan Cortez: 
“without Dofia Marina we could not have understood the language of 


New Spain and Mexico” (Diaz del Castillo 1963, 86 —87). A key instru- 
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ment in the downfall of the Aztec empire in 1519, La Malinche has been 
figured as a traitor to her people since the end of the colonial period.’ 
The stigma of malinchismo/vendtdtsmo has been repeatedly used to keep 
Chicanas “in their place.” 

This Mexican nationalist strategy was appropriated by Chicano na- 
tionalists in the 1960s. Chicana feminists in particular were identified 
with La Malinche. Adelaida Del Castillo’s 1977 study, “Malintzin Tené- 
pal: A Preliminary Look into a New Perspective,” identifies discourses 
of La Malinche while contributing to them and is a significant interven- 
tion into the Chicano nationalist representation of La Malinche. Del 
Castillo identifies three key strategies in (Mexican/Chicano) represen- 
tations of La Malinche: 


(1) [La Malinche] is oftentimes presented very simply ... as... part 
of the necessary back-drop to Cortés’ triumphant conquest .. . [5] 

(2) her portrayal assumes synonymity with destruction when she is 
singled out as the sole cause of the fall of the “patria” and becomes the 
scapegoat for all Mexican perdition . . . [;] (3) romanticists . . . [depict] 
Dofia Marina as the misguided and exploited victim of the tragic love 


affair... [with] Hernan Cortés. (124) 


Through her own “mystical interpretation of a historical role,” Del Cas- 
tillo proposes an alternative representation — that La Malinche “not be 
portrayed as negative, insignificant or foolish, but instead be perceived 
as a woman who was able to act beyond her prescribed societal func- 
tion, namely that of being a mere concubine and servant, and perforce 
as one who was willing to make great sacrifices for what she believed 
to be a philanthropic [objective]” (126). Thus Del Castillo proposes a 
fourth strategy of representation for La Malinche: she is a product of 
her time, culture, and religious conversion, acting in good faith. 

Norma Alarcén, in her essays “Chicana’s Feminist Literature: A 
Re-vision through Malintzin/or Malintzin: Putting Flesh Back on the 
Object” (1983) and “Traddutora, Traditora: A Paradigmatic Figure of 
Chicana Feminism” (1989b), proposes a fifth view of La Malinche. She 
views la Malinche as a pragmatist in a patriarchal culture who chooses 
to become a speaking subject (la lengua). 

Chicana lesbian authors have recognized a connection between La 
Malinche as victim of patriarchy and the nationalist representation of 
feminists and lesbians as Malinches. Visible in the 1969 statement “La 
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Chicana does not wish to be liberated” is the pressure brought to bear 
against and among Chicanas to minimize sexism within e/ movimiento 
in view of the larger picture: liberation of the Chicano/a community.” 
Lesbian-baiting was a particularly effective form of silencing feminist 


women. 


The Chicanas who voiced their discontent with the organizations 
and with male leadership were often labeled “women’s libbers” and 
“lesbians.” This served to isolate and discredit them, a method prac- 
ticed both covertly and overtly. (S. Lépez 1977, 26; cited in Moraga 
1983, 112) 


Sonia Lépez identifies the effectiveness of lesbian-baiting (although 
she doesn’t name it as such) when she elaborates: “A saying, ‘Las Chi- 
canas con pantalones,’ was often used to ridicule and tease Chicana 
activists” (27). 

The nationalist logic equated feminism with usurping the dominant 
male role and thus with both lesbianism and La Malinche. 


You have the straight brothers and sisters quoting that now famous 
line about the women’s movement being a white woman's trip filled to 
the armpits with bulldaggers and castrating bitches and of course no 
self-respecting 100% Mexican will have jack shit to do with that unless 
you don’t mind being called a vendida, sellout. . .. The only way out 

is to walk hand in hand with your man and together battle the white 
devils of oppression. (Morena 1980, 346) 


In her play Survivors: A Lesbian Rock Opera (1980), Naomi Littlebear 
Morena creates a Chicana protagonist, Clara, who refuses to accept the 
“Woman of Color” role assigned to her in her white feminist community. 
Clara argues that feminists, like Chicano nationalists, erase her lesbian- 
ism in favor of their preconceived notions of her identity and role. 

In works such as Cherrie Moraga’s “A Long Line of Vendidas” and 
Gloria Anzaldta’s Borderlands/La Frontera, the connection between Ma- 
linche and lesbians is pursued as a means of turning patriarchal ma- 
chista logic on its head: 


Not me sold out my people but they me. Halinalli Tenepat or Malintzin 


has become known as la Chingada —the fucked one. . . . Because of the 
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color of my skin they betrayed me. The dark-skinned woman has been 
silenced, gagged, caged, bound into servitude with marriage, blud- 
geoned for 300 years, sterilized and castrated in the twentieth century. 


(Anzaldtia 1987, 44) 


Moraga pursues the metaphor further, ironically reclaiming the re- 
viled, or, in the words of Michele Cliff (1980), “claiming an identity 
they taught me to despise”: 


The woman who defies her role as subservient to her husband, father, 
brother or son by taking control of her own sexual destiny is purported 
to be a “traitor to her race” by contribution to the “genocide” of her 
people —whether or not she has children. In short, even if the defiant 
woman is vol a lesbian, she is purported to be one; for like the lesbian 
in the Chicano/a imagination, she is una malinchista. Like the Ma- 
linche of Mexican history, she is corrupted by foreign influences [that] 
threaten to destroy her people. (Moraga 1983, 113; original emphasis) 


Thus the title of Moraga’s essay “A Long Line of Vendidas” challenges 
the interpellation of Chicana lesbian as Malinche. Reversing the taunt 
of five-year-olds, “I know you are but what am I?” Moraga demands, “I 
know I am, but what are you?” To call the Chicana lesbian wna malin- 
chista is a priori to critique Chicano/a culture’s misogyny. 

These arguments are carried still further in the work of Emma Pérez. 
In “Sexuality and Discourse” (1991), Pérez reexamines the formation 
of Mexican and Chicano male identity through La Malinche, expanding 
on the psychoanalytic concepts of Oedipus and castration. She argues 
that the Mexican/Chicano male must disparage the indigenous mother 
in order to identify with the Spanish conquistador father. Implicit in 
Pérez’s argument is the Chicana lesbian daughter's duty to recuperate 
La Malinche, to save her mother from history, or at least to memorialize 
her struggle. Deena Gonzalez develops the same idea explicitly in “Ma- 
linche as Lesbian” (1991). Thus Anzaldtia, Moraga, Pérez, Morena, 
and Gonzélez can be said to propose a sixth model of La Malinche: 
Malinche as lesbian and thus a challenge to patriarchal logic. These six 
models demonstrate the roles of La Malinche in the Chicana/Chicano 
imaginary, and the last one especially demonstrates her significance to 
Chicana lesbian writing. 
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La Virgen de Guadalupe 


La Malinche does not reign alone as the mother of Mexican and Chi- 
cano/a people. Her “good” counterpart is La Virgen de Guadalupe. La 
Virgen is tied to the cultural conquest, /a otra conquista. She is a syncretic 
mixture of religious figures, combining the “old” mother goddesses of 
indigenous Mexico (Teotenantzin, Coatlaxopeuh, Cihuacoatl) with the 
new Catholic Virgin Mary. Catholicism began to enjoy real success in 
the Americas only after the 1531 apparition of “una azteca, vestida en 
ropa de india” (an Aztec woman, dressed in the garments of an Indian) 
(Anzaldtia 1987). She appeared to the Indian Juan Diego, a recent 
convert to Catholicism, on the hill of Tepayac, a site sacred to Tonantsi, 
an Azteca-Mexica earth goddess. 

Like La Malinche, La Virgen de Guadalupe has gone through several 
reformations. During the Independence period, her image was carried 
as a battle standard by criolloy, indios, and mestizos against the Span- 
ish peninsulares. Her image was also prominent in the Mexican Revo- 
lution. Yet, as Guillermo Gémez-Pefia (1996a, 175) has pointed out, 
Guadalupe is the signifier for contradictory signifieds: “a fundamental- 
ist Catholic movement operating out of fear of modernity and change,” 
yet protector of the undocumented farmworkers; a symbol of the 
PRI, to “guard our identity, our national character, and our sover- 
eignty,” yet a loving mother who embraces all her children — low-riding 
cholos, Chicana lesbians, and student activists alike —with uncondi- 
tional love. La Virgen is never stern or condemnatory but always lov- 
ing and accepting. 

The challenge La Virgen poses to Chicana feminists is her link to a 
patriarchal religion in which she has consistently been used to enforce 
womens self-abnegation, in a culturally approved marianismo: “the 
model for the ideal woman ... derived from the religious cult of the 
Virgin Mary” and based on humility and self-sacrifice (Macklin 1980, 
129). La Virgen is an impossible ideal that no flesh-and-blood woman 
can live up to. But after the Chicana feminist daughter rebels against 
her mother, La Virgen, she comes to understand her. It is through their 
identification of La Virgen with a human woman— one’s own grand- 
mother, one’s own mother, one’s self — that Chicana artists in particular 
have made peace with her. 

In doing so, however, they have not come to peace with the Catholic 
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church, conservative Guadalupanos, or Mexican and Chicano patriar- 
chy. Chicana artists’ — especially Chicana lesbians’ —icons of La Virgen 
are met with bomb scares, death threats, and defacement. By putting a 
human face on La Virgen, Chicana artists have assailed her position of 
the Virgin Mary, “alone of all her sex.” 

An analogy occurs in Chicano/a theater: El Teatro Campesino puts 
on a biannual Christmas performance of the apparitions of La Virgen 
de Guadalupe. As Yolanda Broyles-Gonzalez shows in her oral histo- 
ries of the women of El Teatro Campesino, casting decisions consis- 
tently divided women by age, experience, and skin color. Actresses 
such as Socorro Valdez and Olivia Chumacero complained that La Vir- 
gen, who ought to have been the most important character in the play, 
was reduced to a figurehead by casting decisions that restricted the 
role to the youngest actresses. In the Guadalupe performance, expe- 
rienced actresses were never cast as La Virgen, because “[t]hey see 
the Virgen of Guadalupe as a soft, demure, peaceful, saintly ingénue 
type” (Broyles-Gonzales 1986, 127-128). Coincidentally, casting for La 
Virgen was restricted to light-skinned actresses and excluded Indian- 
featured women. In particular, women who spoke up for themselves 
within the organization were quickly typecast. Valdez was told, “You 
don’t look like La Virgen. Your teeth are too big.” She replied, “; Apoco 
estaba molacha La Virgen de Guadalupe? [You're telling me La Virgen 
had no teeth?] That is the stupidest thing I ever heard” (Valdez, in 
Broyles-Gonzalez 1986, 178). I provide this example to show how Chi- 
canas’ attempts to humanize icons is a particularly feminist challenge, 
often perceived as a threat. 

Any challenge to the traditional iconography of la Virgen is inter- 
preted as an assault on the values of Mexican/Chicano culture. When 
reactionary organizations proclaim “Lesbians insult La Virgen de Gua- 
dalupe,” the identification of lesbians with Malinche (i.e., as cultural 
traitors) becomes clear. 

If, as Carla Trujillo (1991) contends, Chicana lesbians are “the 
girls our mothers warned us about,” then La Virgen de Guadalupe 
might be considered just such a mother, “warning” her daughters 
against lesbianism. Indeed, this is the reactionary formation. Yet Chi- 
cana feminists and Chicana lesbians emphasize the unconditional na- 
ture of La Virgen’s maternal love. In La Madre’s words, “I will give all 
my love and motherly compassion to those who seek my aid” (Guerrero 


1987, 97). 
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La Llorona 


Although the tale of La Llorona is occasionally conflated with La Ma- 
linche, or interpreted as a variation of La Malinche, there are convinc- 
ing arguments that La Llorona is a distinct figure (Limén 1990; Tedlock 
1996). Like La Malinche and La Virgen de Guadalupe, La Llorona is 
a syncretic figure, with both European and American aspects. In one 
sense, La Llorona is Medea, an abandoned woman slaying her children. 
Yet La Llorona’s genealogy includes “another distinctive Indian legend, 
that of Cihuacoatl, the Aztec goddess who ... appeared in the night 
crying out for dead children,” and Cihuahuateo, the spirits of women 
who died in childbirth (Limén 1990, 408). 

There are two distinct types of La Llorona stories. The first is the 
encuentro, which focuses on encounters with La Llorona. These are of- 
ten first-person narratives, related by those who have seen La Llorona 
and lived to tell the tale. The second type, the Awtorta of La Llorona, 
tells how an ordinary woman came to murder her children and why she 
continues to weep and search for them. 

Once upon a time, there was a beautiful woman, virtuous and poor. 
She was discovered by a wealthy young man. They fell in love and were 
very happy together. They were blessed with beautiful children (two, 
more or less). One day the woman's lover abandoned her (or announced 
his marriage to a highborn woman, or announced he was taking the 
children away from her). In rage and despair she drowned him (or the 
children) in the nearby river. Forever after she has been doomed to 
haunt the riverbanks, looking for her lost lover (or her lost children). 

The many variations of La Llorona stories, like the variations of Del- 
gadina (see chap. 9), allow for the storyteller, the performer, to choose 
the version that best fits her purposes. Thus, like Toni Morrison's 
Beloved, the tale can be told as an indictment of a system of slavery that 
makes some women and their children the literal property of their male 
owners. It can also be told as a warning to poor women to choose part- 
ners of their own social status. It can be a lament for the generations of 
indigenous Mexicans killed during the conquest, of the constant danger 
to single mothers, as a condemnation of female sexuality, as an anti- 
abortion warning. 

La Llorona is an exemplum of a bad mother; in at least one ver- 
sion, she is an irresponsible mother who just wants a good time. One 
night while she was out having a good time, her children came to grief. 
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Although she did not actively murder her children, she was clearly re- 
sponsible for their deaths and was condemned to wander the earth in 
search of the children she had not watched in life. In another version, 
La Llorona is “said to have drowned her children in exchange for eter- 
nal life,” an exchange that turns out to be a cruel hoax, as she is con- 
demned “for eternity to wander riverbanks and ditches crying out for 
her children” (Gaspar de Alba 1998a, 163 n. 43). 

Folklorists have argued that the only thing the various La Llorona 
stories have in common is that they are stories about La Llorona. This 
tautology illustrates the fact that, for instance, there are a number of 
contradictory explanations for La Llorona’s ghostly wanderings. 


“IT WAS NOT A STORY TO PASS ON” 


The tale of La Llorona is frequently told to excite and frighten children 
into obedience. In Denise Chavez's second novel, Face of an Angel, how- 
ever, the narrator, Soveida, tells a story of La Llorona and emphasizes 
that she did not learn the tale from her mother, Dolores: 


When I was young, Dolores never told me stories of La Llorona, the 
mythical woman who wandered by the river's edge, mourning her 
children she herself had drowned. It was only later that I came to 
hear about the woman spurned and scorned by her lover. Unable to 
live without him, she killed their children, whom she loved most in 
the world. La Llorona was a sexual phantom, a wailing woman who 
wandered the riverbanks late at night, a mysterious, haunted spirit of 


lost love. (1995, 49) 


Perhaps Soveida’s mother refused to frighten her own daughter with the 
tale of a murderous mother. Dolores was herself an abandoned woman 
(una dejada), so perhaps she rejected the idea that such a woman would 
turn her anger against her own child. 

Similarly, in Ana Castillo’s So Far from God, Sofia (otra dejada) refuses 
to pass on the story: 


Mostly she just knew what her father had told her, that La Llorona 
was a bad woman who had left her husband and home, drowned her 
babies to run off and have a sinful life, and God punished her for eter- 
nity, and [Sofia] refused to repeat this nightmare to her daughters. 
Sofia had not left her children, much less drowned them to run off 
with nobody. On the contrary, she had been left to raise them by her- 
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self. And all her life, there had always been at least one woman around 
like her, left alone, abandoned, divorced, or widowed, to raise her chil- 


dren, and none of them had ever tried to kill their babies. (1993, 161) 


Because of their own experiences as single mothers, as dejadas, and as 
women who know well the sexual double standard, both Dolores and 
Sofia refuse La Llorona’s tale, and thus they refuse the patriarchal logic 
of La Llorona. 

Sandra Cisneros goes even further in refusing to pass on the tale 
of La Llorona in her short story, “Woman Hollering Creek.” The pro- 
tagonist is rescued from a no-win situation through the collective work 
of women for women. Cleéfilas—a young bride from Monclova, Coa- 
huila, now on “el otro lado” —is battered by her husband. Restricted to 
her house, she feels she has no one to turn to— “Unless one counts the 
neighbor ladies. Soledad [Loneliness] on one side, Dolores [Sadness] 
on the other. Or the creek [suicide]” (1991b, 51). Cledfilas remembers 
her father’s words to her on the day of her wedding: “I am your father, 
I will never abandon you” (43). She reflects on “[h]ow when a man and 
a woman love each other, sometimes that love sours. But a parent's love 
for a child, a child’s for its parents, is another thing entirely” (43). 

As her husband's violence escalates, Cledfilas notices that the news 
is always full of violence against women: “This one’s a cadaver, this 
one unconscious, this one beaten blue. Her ex husband, her husband, 
her lover...” (52). As Mary Pat Brady (2002, 134) argues, Cledfilas’s 
“chilling inventory of commonplace violence accompanies [her] com- 
monplace activity . .. symbolizing [her] immersion in abuse and isola- 
tion. The repetitive language emphasizes her powerlessness to escape 
the next attack.” 

Pregnant with her second child, Cledfilas must beg her husband’s 
permission to go for prenatal care. The radiologist notices her bruises, 
contacts another woman, and arranges her escape. Cledfilas is helped 
by a sisterhood of women, showing that she has more choices than 
Soledad, Dolores, and the creek. Felice (Happiness), the truck-driving 
Tejana who delivers Cledfilas and her family to the San Antonio bus 
station, is a woman unlike any Cleéfilas has ever known. 


The fact that she drove a pickup. A pickup, mind you, but when Cle6- 
filas asked if it was her husband's, she said she didn’t have a husband. 
The pickup was hers. She herself had chosen it. She herself was paying 
for it. (55) 
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Cisneros’s story emphasizes that the story of La Llorona, of a mother 
murdering her child, masks the everyday stories of mother, wives, and 
girlfriends murdered, battered, or killed in self-defense. It reasserts the 
mother-child bond as stronger than the bond of heterosexual love while 
also holding out the possibility for woman-to-woman bonds. According 
to Sonia Saldfvar-Hull, Felice “is a feminist in practice and could even 
be figured as a Chicana lesbian,” at any rate “either as [a] lesbian or as 
a heterosexual woman-identified-woman who . . . rejects homophobic, 
misogynistic Chicano community roles that naturalize heterosexuality” 


(2000, 106-107, 123). 


“LA LLORONA LOCA” 


In Monica Palacios’s comedic performance of the Aistorta of La Llorona, 
the tale comes directly from her mother: 


Growing up, my mother would tell me scary stories of the Latino 
folklore character known as La Llorona Loca—the crazy crier. Ac- 
cording to my mother, “. . . this woman drowned her children — ap- 
parently woke up on the wrong side of the bed —a little pissed off.” 
(1990b, 174) 


The narrators mother seems to suggest a warning to her daughter: be 
careful, esa, because I, too, might wake up on the wrong side of the bed 
one morning. You don’t want to mess with me when I’m a little pissed 
off, because you don’t know what I’m capable of. In the mother’s ver- 
sion, the story is one of senseless violence and remorse, told for a child’s 
benefit without the distraction of tragic love affairs. 

In telling her own “true” story of La Llorona, Palacios does the 
opposite of her mother. She focuses entirely on the tragic love affair. 
Searching for a deeper truth than her mother’s frightening tale, Palacios 
claims to have searched the “La Llorona archives” at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, until she found the real story of La Llorona. In 
this version, the woman who became La Llorona has a name, though 
not necessarily a proper one: Caliente. 


As beautiful as she was, she had never married. . . . One glorious day, 
a stranger rode into town, looking for a woman. The stranger gal- 
loped down the main drag when all of a sudden, the stranger caught 
the eye of Caliente... . Their eyes locked. Caliente walked toward the 
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stranger. The stranger took off her hat — that’s right —I said er hat! 
Her black curly locks fell down to her leather chaps. The stranger, 
who was looking mighty fine and very voluptuous to Caliente said, 
“Lf: you want something good, you will ride with me and you will be 


my woman, mi mujer!” (145; original emphasis) 


Alas for Caliente, La Stranger was not as faithful as she was passion- 
ate. After an unspecified period of bliss, La Stranger “took Caliente to 
their favorite spot by the river. ‘My vida, I am like the river, I am the 
happiest when I am moving.” In simpler terms, La Stranger confesses 
to having an affair and Caliente, in a jealous rage, drowns La Stranger 
in the river. 


Realizing that she had done this horrible, horrible act, [Caliente] 
started to cry uncontrollably until she fainted into the river and died. 
I’m sorry to bring you down, folks, but that’s life. (146) 


Palacios effectively turns this tragic tale into lesbian camp. To do so, 
she specifically removes any reference to (innocent) murdered chil- 
dren. Caliente murders her (unfaithful) lover instead of directing her 
violence toward someone else. Yet by avoiding any reference to chil- 
dren, Palacios also removes the more disturbing elements of the story. 
Palacios’s “La Llorona loca” may be a warning to unfaithful lovers, but 
it lacks the powerful danger of the murderous mother. La Llorona has 
been replaced by Caliente, a “Mexican spitfire” of a jealous lover. 

Unlike the abandoned mothers in Face of an Angel and So Far from Goo, 
Palacios’s narrator identifies with Llorona, not as a mother, but as a 
wronged woman, a sexual woman. In this way, she is able to render La 
Llorona as a lesbian: a woman of great love and thus capable of great 
violence. 


LESBIAN MOTHERS AND CHILD MURDER 


I would suggest that this separation between Llorona as murderous 
mother and Llorona as lesbian is in some way connected to the status of 
lesbian mothers. Lesbians with children are always in danger of losing 
custody of them. Reactionary descriptions of feminism making women 
“leave their husbands, kill their children, practice witchcraft and be- 
come lesbians” illustrate how lesbians are imagined as a threat both to 
the construction “motherhood” and to their own children. 
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In an op-ed piece in the summer 1992 issue of elo no tiene nombre, 
Yvevacha challenges Latina lesbians to claim all members of their com- 
munity, not only the good role models. In particular, she is drawing the 
reader’s attention to Ana Maria Cardona, who was sentenced to death 
for the murder of her son. “After making it very clear that Cardona was 
a lesbian, the press always went on to ask ‘How could a mother do this 
to her child?’” Yvevacha reports: 


The lesbian community in Miami stood by silently while Ana was sen- 
tenced to death and her lover Olivia Gonzalez [a codefendant turned 
State's witness] got a couple of years in jail. Where was the outrage? 
Everyone treated this case as if it had been the first situation of horrid 
child abuse ever to be known of in Florida. We accepted the inequities 
of our judicial system, thereby giving credence to the anti-lesbian at- 
titudes of the larger community. (1992, 21) 


Echoing Pat Parker’s poem, “Where will you be?” Yvevacha charges 
that the Miami lesbian community and Latina lesbians in particular 
have distanced themselves from Ana Cardona. She emphasizes the 
need to “change attitudes about motherhood within our community” 
and also demands, “If you think a mother and her children are in dis- 
tress,” you have a responsibility to reach out and help that women and 
those children before abuse happens. “Don’t turn the other way when 
you see a woman in distress and then be ready to say what a criminal 
so-and-so is. That criminal could be you” (21). 

Thus Yvevacha demands that we Latina lesbians identify with Ana 
Cardona, that we put aside a desire for only positive representation 
and instead work on behalf of our sister, that we not identify ourselves 
against her. Her challenge, “that criminal could be you,” provides in- 
sight into a particularly challenging drama, Cherrfe Moraga’ Mexican 
Medea or The Hungry Woman. 


MEXICAN MEDEA 


I discovered the mutilated women of our indigenous American history 
of story: La Llorona, Coyolxauhqui, Coatlicue. I worship them in my 
attempt to portray them in all their locura. (Moraga [1995] 2001a, x) 


Cherrfe Moraga was commissioned to write a play on La Llorona called 
Mexican Medea by the Berkeley Repertory Theater. First staged in April 
1995, Moraga’s La Llorona—Medea depicts a lesbian mother who slays 
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her own child. Moraga challenges the rules of representation (i.e., that 
we should strive to depict our culture in a positive light) by combining 
the murderous mother with the outcast of Aztlan. 

The conviction of Ana Marfa Cardona provides a key to understanding 
the drive of this piece. It is similar to the case of Margaret Garner, who was 
used by abolitionists to call for the end of the institution of slavery that 
makes logical such violence and bysupporters of slavery to argue that such 
an abhorrent act illustrates the inferiority of the black race. For Moraga 
to claim La Llorona is the opposite of what the characters Dolores and 
Sofia do: they choose not to retell this story because of the way it por- 
trays women. At the same time, in both novels, their daughters either 
hear the stories from their peers or encounter La Llorona herself. 

Moraga could have decided to portray La Llorona in a positive 
light, as Gloria Anzaldtia does in her children’s book, Prietita y La 
Llorona (see below). Or, like Christa Wolf, she could have chosen to 
depict Medea as the woman unjustly blamed for her children’s death. 
Instead, Moraga goes back to Euripides to articulate how Medea'’s 
revenge is tied to Jason's breaking of a sacred contract between 
them. Then Moraga moves the fifth-century B.c.c. drama forward to 
“the early part of the second decade of the twenty-first century” af- 
ter the people have risen up and the former United States is divided 
into city-states by peoples of color (6). Like Gomez-Pefia’s “News from 
Aztlan Liberado,” Moraga’s futuristic fantasy shows that the old order 
has changed. She is unable to accept this utopic Aztlan, however; she 
sees past the revolution to the counterrevolution, to the reestablishment 
of patriarchy, and the purging of the queers, the inevitable result of 
nationalist victory. 

Ironically, in Aztlan Liberado, indigenous blood quantum persists as 
the legitimate claim to the land. Medea possesses the appropriate blood 
quantum (as does her son) to claim land in Aztlan. Her ex-husband, Ja- 
son, does not and can only possess the land through Medea or through 
their son. 

In the 1986 version of Moraga’s Giving Up the Ghost, Amalia, the older 
femme Mexicana character, tells of a dream: 


Thad a dream once... 
You and I... were indias, baking something 


Maybe bread, maybe clay pots... 
We were very happy. 
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And then .. . suddenly . . . the dream changes. 

The mood is dark, clouded. 

Iam in my hut... alone. 

I remember being crouched down in terror. 

In our village, something . . . (remembering) 

Some terrible taboo has been broken... 

Suddenly, there is a furious pounding at my door. 

“Let me in! Let me in!” And it is your voice... 

But I am unable to move when I realize it is you who has gone against 


the code del pueblo. (52; original emphasis) 


Amalia’s vision is acted out in the 1994 revision of Giving Up the Ghost 
and becomes central to Mexican Medea. Medea (an older femme Chi- 
cana) and her female lover, Luna, have broken the taboo: Medea not 
only betrays her heterosexual marriage for this butch woman's passion, 
she chooses exile, ostracism, living in the borderlands over maintaining 
her position in the center. Ten years later, however, she is tired of her 
marginal existence and angry about being deprived of her birthright, 
her legitimate place in Aztlan. She renegotiates with Jasén, seducing 
him as part of the bargain, to be reinstated as his wife. After the fact, 
Jasén changes the terms, limiting Medea to a dependent status without 
giving her the legitimizing title “wife.” To prevent his victory, Medea is 
driven to poison her son, Chac Mool. 

Such is one version of the tale. As Moraga says, she strives to rep- 
resent Medea in “all her locura.” At the same time, almost inevitably, 
Medea is not the character we identify most with. The lesbian subjec- 
tivity of the play is split between the femme Medea and the butch Luna. 
With the seduction of Jasén, Medea loses her legitimate claim as the 
lesbian and Luna becomes the central figure. Luna is the character who 
truly connects with Chac Mool, teaching him about his /erencia (which 
is growing blue corn), teaching him that his strength need not be at 
someone else's expense. Ultimately, Medea is incapable of learning the 
same thing and betrays her love for Luna. 

Finally, the play refuses/confuses the outcome, as we see that Medea 
is not in prison for the murder, as it first appeared, but in a mental insti- 
tution. Chac Mool comes to take her home, thus suggesting that Medea 
never really killed him but certainly did some kind of violence to their 
relationship that has landed her in this institution. 

Moraga’ play is balanced between understanding Medea’s position 
and turning away from her to choose instead the “innocent” subjects, 
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Luna and Chac Mool, both of whom stay true to themselves. Moraga 
plumbs the depths of La Llorona and Medea in this play, but she ul- 
timately turns away from “the criminal [who] could be you,” instead 
focusing on Luna, the visible butch lesbian whose sexuality makes her 


a prioria criminal.® 
ENCUENTROS 


Encounters with La Llorona range from tales of La Llorona stealing 
children to those of Llorona seducing men. She merges with other bo- 
geyman characters, such as El Cucuy and the Chupacabra, and with 
other siren figures from other myths, such as mermaids, ondines, and 
selkies. Iam less interested in the seduction stories, because, as Saldivar- 
Hull (2000, 119), “it was the males, after all, who were the ones threat- 
ened by La Llorona.” I find the encounters with children particularly 
interesting, especially when told from a lesbian perspective, with les- 
bian subtexts, or with possible lesbian endings. 


WEEPING WOMAN 


Alma Luz Villanueva weaves a complicated series of stories around 
La Llorona, grandmothers, mothers, and daughters in her collection, 
Weeping Woman: La Llorona and Other Stories. “La Liorona,” here Isidra, 
a grandmother, tells her granddaughter, Luna, /a fuwtoria of La Llorona 
as rain falls steadily in San Francisco: 


“All my life, in Mexico ... when it rained too long, we could hear 

her, La Llorona, crying for her children down by the river. Crying 

and lamenting, with her beautiful black shawl over her head. Not for 
protection from the rain, no but because she was either too beautiful or 
perhaps too ugly to behold.” 

... “Why was she crying, Mamacita?” 

“For her children, Nifia. When the great flood came, and the ter- 
rible men from the great ocean came, she turned her children into fish.” 
Isidra paused to wet her dry lips. “It was the only way to save them,” 
the old woman added, seeing the terror on her granddaughters face. 


(1994c, 2) 


Isidra’s tale is intricately tied to the Spanish conquest, “when the ter- 
rible men from the great ocean came,” and La Llorona’s children in- 
clude all the indigenous peoples who were killed during and after the 
sixteenth century. 
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In Isidra’s version, the metamorphosis is not permanent: the children 


were sometimes able to revert to their original human form. 


They would come to her if her sorrow was so great. Then, she'd take 
the black shawl from her head, making sure no human being was 
nearby to witness her magic, and scooping it into the river like a net, 


her children would appear one by one. (2) 


In Isidra’s version, then, La Llorona did not kill her own children but 
merely transformed them to protect them. La Llorona is still a danger- 
ous figure, certainly to the men who would hurt her children, but cer- 
tainly also to the children themselves. Like young Luna, they may be 
frightened and horrified at being “saved” in this manner. 

Isidra clearly identifies with La Llorona. Her memory drifts back to 
the bright Sonoran sun: 


[A]nd Isidra thought of her three children who'd survived their 
infancy. The ones who'd lived long enough to hear about la Llorona. 
And then only one survived to adulthood. Luna’s mother. May [Luna] 
not be like her mother, the old woman prayed for the child silently. I 
have no daughter, she added with her familiar sense of perpetual grief. 
Just the little fish the river took away, and I have no magic. No, not 


anymore. (3) 


In the context of the short story itself, Luna is the daughter of a 
bad mother, a promiscuous woman who brings men into the house for 
violent sexual encounters, who batters her own mother, and who fails 
to protect her daughter from molestation or to comfort her afterward. 
Isidra, the grandmother, is good-natured but powerless: she is elderly 
and frail, an immigrant, and poor. She is horrified at what her daughter 
has become but loves and cherishes her granddaughter. Luna hears her 
grandmother weeping in the night. At the end of the story, Isidra and 
Luna take a bus to the beach where they encounter La Llorona: “There 
was a dark figure moving along the beach, slowly. Her shawl covered 
her head. She looked tall and strong as she came toward them, weeping 
and singing” (7). 

Here the story abruptly ends. One possible reading is that Isidra 
drowns Luna in the ocean to free her from the dangers of her environ- 
ment (“the terrible men”). However, the text also contains clues that 
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suggest that Luna survives the encounter: “Years later, Luna would re- 
member her grandmother's touch was like dry, loose feathers. Comfort 
without pain. Strange, irrational —a vilent comfort” (7; original empha- 
sis). Another possible reading, then, is that Isidra drowns herself in the 
ocean, unable to sit by and watch as Luna is violated in her mother’s 
world. 

The rest of the collection contains stories of young girls, women, and 
boys suffering the violence of rape, patriarchy, racism, and war. Grown 
men look at women and children like prey, like commodities. Although 
the female characters have different names, we can glimpse occasion- 
ally one who looks like an older Luna or her mother. A seashell motif 
is woven through the other twenty-two stories. In each, a protagonist 
draws strength from the seashell, which helps her to escape, to survive, 
to endure. 

The final four stories in the collection return to the protagonist Luna. 
Each of these stories is an alternate ending for Luna, or rather, a differ- 
ent version of who Luna would become: “E] Alma/The Soul, One,” “El 
Alma/The Soul, Two,” “El Alma/The Soul, Three,” and “El Alma/The 
Soul, Four.” All four of the stories remember that night on the beach 
with Isidra and La Llorona and tell us that Luna was given a seashell 
to protect her. And all four reach closure with Luna returning to the 
beach on her fiftieth birthday. 

In “El Alma/The Soul, One,” it is four days until Luna’s birthday. 
She looks back on her life: “Fifty years old, two marriages, two chil- 
dren, a grandchild, my new lover,” a student who committed suicide. 
“Mother, daughter, wife woman. Did I fail at everything?” (139, 142). 
She wonders how her grandmother would have judged her. Her sister 
self in “El Alma/The Soul, Two,” looks back on her life, how she was 
raped by her mother’s lover when she was an adolescent, her time in 
and out of institutions. In this story Luna is struggling with her own 
sense of failure: “I’ve failed everyone and I have nothing.” And again 
Llorona’s laughter washes over her like a song. 

In “El Alma/The Soul, Three,” it is the day before Luna's fiftieth 
birthday, and she is on a very different beach. In Denmark, she looks 
out on the North Sea, remembering. Isidra left her not only words and 
stories but also a knife, a butcher knife, to keep in her bed to protect her 
from the violence in her home. On the same night that Luna in “Two” 
was raped, Luna in “Three” stabs to death her would-be rapist. Her 
mother testified at Luna’s trial, at the cost of her parental rights, and 
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Luna was acquitted and adopted. Now a successful doctor, a lesbian 
with a life partner, Luna knows her grandmother would be proud of 
her. She also thinks of her mother. In her final incarnation, “El Alma/ 
The Soul, Four,” Luna is a professional poet. In her memory she pic- 
tures her grandmother Isidra giving her first poetry reading. 

Together, these five stories encompass the two types of La Llorona 
tale mentioned above: the /wtoria and the encuentro. Villanueva’s four 
endings to Luna’s story argue that there is not only one ending to the 
story of La Llorona. In the same manner, the four “alma” stories break 
apart the monogamous heterosexual narrative so important to the con- 
cept of La Llorona by showing us a mature heterosexual woman with 
a young male lover, a mature lesbian with a lifelong female lover, and 
two other women whose sexuality is not explicitly articulated. Thus 
Villanueva (like Palacios) opens up lesbian endings to the Llorona story 
and at the same time (like Cisneros) marks the violence against women 
masked by the traditional La Llorona tales. 


PRIETITA Y LA LLORONA 


Gloria Anzaldta also avoids the disturbing aspects of La Llorona. Her 
bilingual children’s book, Prietita y La Llorona, is an encuentro showing 
another side to La Llorona. The protagonist, Prietita is searching for an 
herb to cure her ailing mother. Her friend and teacher, the curandgera, 
has provided her with a drawing so that she will be able to recognize 
the plant. 


At first Prietita stayed close to the fence, but as she searched for the 
rue plant she wandered deeper into the woods. Suddenly, she thought 
she heard a crying sound, and she remembered her grandmother's 
stories of La Llorona—the ghost woman dressed in white. Her grand- 
mother said that La Llorona appeared at night by rivers or lagoons, 
crying for her lost children and looking for other children to steal. 

Prietita shivered. She turned around and looked for the fence, but it 
was nowhere in sight. She was lost. (Anzaldtia 1995, 10) 


Initially, Prietita’s fear of La Llorona makes her uneasy in her sur- 
roundings. She asks assistance from the various animals she encoun- 
ters but is unable to locate the plant. As it grows dark, Prietita becomes 
discouraged. “Again Prietita heard a faint crying sound. ... This time 
she was sure it was a woman crying. She wanted to run away, but she 
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forced herself to walk toward the sound” (22). She finds La Llorona 
and, though fearful, asks her for help finding the herb. La Llorona si- 
lently leads the girl to the plant and then guides her back through the 
woods to the fence. After La Llorona disappears, Prietita’s friends and 
family come looking for her. When she tells them she was guided by La 
Llorona, her cousin cries out, “But everyone knows she takes children 
away. She doesn't bring them back.” “Perhaps,” the curandera responds, 
“she is not what others think she is” (29). 

Anzaldta’s story presents a test of Prietita’s courage and her willing- 
ness to “look beneath the surface ... to discover the truths that may 
be hidden” (author’s note 32). Like Palacios, Anzaldta describes her 


fascination with La Llorona and her desire for more information: 


When I was a little girl growing up in South Texas . . ., my mama- 
grande used to tell me scary stories about La Llorona.... All the 
children were afraid of La Llorona —I was afraid too, but even at that 


age I wondered if there was another side to her. (Author's note 32) 


Like Villanueva and Palacios, Anzaldtia is refashioning the image of La 
Llorona to complicate this most frightening mother in the Chicano/a 
imaginary. Clearly, Anzaldtia hopes to encourage young Chicanas and 
Chicanos to view this mythic figure with an open mind: the story itself 
suggests that courage and open-mindedness lead to maturity. In fact, 
unlike the earlier examples of mothers who chose not to tell their daugh- 
ters of La Llorona, Anzaldtia is telling her symbolic daughters (i.e., 
young Chicanas) a new story, a different kind of story of La Llorona. 
Whereas the “old” story gives a woman a choice between “Soledad, 
Dolores, and the arroyo,” the new story shows La Llorona helping the 
young Chicana find necessary medicine on ancestral lands, medicine 
vital for her mother’s survival. Through their portrayals, the authors 
lay to rest childhood fears, while La Llorona channels her power away 
from violence against her children and toward protection of those chil- 
dren or anger correctly aimed at the faithless lover. 

Whereas La Llorona represents the Mexican maternal, another pop- 
ular figure, the Aztec Princess, focuses on the Mexican/Chicana/indig- 
enous woman as sexual, passive, historical, and contemporary. Chicana 
lesbian appropriation of this figure is the subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 3 


Black Velvet Fantasies: 
“The” Aztec Princess in the 
Chicana/o Sexual Imagination 


What I need to explore will not be found in the feminist lesbian bedroom, 
but more likely in the movtly heterosexual bedrooms of South Texas, 
L.A,, or even Sonora, México. 

—CHERRIE MORAGA, “PLAYED BETWEEN WHITE HANDS’ 


Cherrfe Moraga lays claim to an economy of desire shared, not along 
the lines of sexual orientation, but through a cultural imaginary that 
crosses the border between the United States and Mexico. Moraga’s 
provocation inspires me to explore Chicana lesbian representations, to 
articulate the connections between these representations and certain 
sexual spectacles that circulate through the Chicano/a and Mexican 
communities of “South Texas, L.A., or even Sonora, México.” 

In this chapter I examine the genealogy of the Aztec Princess —“the” 
Indian woman!~ in Chicana and Chicano literature and visual culture. 
This mythic figure has taken on a specific sexual significance, a perfor- 
mance of race and gender that represents sex and the feminine. I trace 
this genealogy from Mexican art to Chicano/a popular culture, to new 
renderings that both invoke and play with a Chicano nationalist con- 
struction of gender. Finally, I explore the way in which this Aztec Princess 
figure circulates in two short stories — by Terri de la Pefia and by Alicia 
Gaspar de Alba —to challenge the idea of passive female sexuality. 


The Aztec Princess, Ixtacihuatl 


La Malinche, La Virgen de Guadalupe, and La Llorona are represen- 
tations of La India in Chicana/o art and literature, and as maternal 
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figures, they stand together. The fourth figure is Ixtacihuatl, the Aztec 
Princess, a sexual figure but not a maternal one. Ixtacihuatl circulates 
widely in Chicana/o popular culture but has gone largely unmentioned 
in Chicana/o cultural criticism. I believe that her story —the Legend 
of the Volcanoes—and, more important, her representation fuel the 
Chicana/Chicano sexual imagination. Like the stories of Pocahontas 
and La Malinche, this legend owes much of its current form to the 
nineteenth-century constructions of national identity—a nationalism 
that is consolidated through the creation and circulation of a Mexican 
mythology. 
Rafael Pérez-Torres retells the Legend of the Volcanoes: 


In Mexican legend, Ixtacihuatl is a princess who falls in love with 
Popocatépetl, a warrior from a rival tribe. Upon hearing of his death 
in battle, reported erroneously to her, Ixtacihuatl kills herself out of 
sorrow. Popocatépetl returns victorious from his military exploits only 
to find his beloved dead. He takes her up in his arms and carries her 
to the mountains where he stretches her out and hunches beside her, 
guarding her body by the fires he burns eternally for her. Thus are 
explained the volcanoes Ixtacihuatl and Popocatépetl, that loom above 


the Valley of Mexico [Mexico City]. (1995, 191)? 


Pérez-Torres has argued that for the first wave of Chicano/a poets, “the 
‘recollection’ of Mexican and (less commonly) Mayan myths and im- 
ages ... employs pre-Cortesian cultures and values as a foil, as a rejec- 
tion of the most pernicious influences of the Enlightenment and capital- 
ism[,]...asadream for contemporary Chicano life” (173). At the same 
time, he complicates our readings of the deployment of such myths: 


The idea of a Chicano mythic “memory” manifested in ethnopoetic 
expression represents less an unproblematic recuperation of indigenous 
culture than a complex cultural construction of self identity. From this 
view, the myths and legends that tend to infuse Chicano literary prod- 
ucts cease to be collectable fragments of a non-European Other and 
become instead part ofa larger cultural palette from which Chicano 
artists draw as they scrutinize the complex and continuous identities 


comprising the subject-position “Chicano/a.” (176) 


One reading of the Legend of the Volcanoes might contend that it 
buries Chicanas “beneath the weight of a subject-position meant to be 
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self-sacrificing and reverent” (Pérez-Torres 1995, 192). My reading 
proposes a more ambivalent relationship to Ixtacihuatl, her fetishiza- 
tion, the romanticization of her dead, sensual, Indian body, and the 
equation of the earth itself with the feminine form. 

Since the 1940s and 1950s this legend has circulated primarily 
through the calendar paintings of the Mexican artist Jesus Helguera. 
These paintings dramatize scenes from Mexican myth and history: ro- 
mantic tales of the tragic love of the Aztec Princess Ixtacihuatl and her 
lover, Popocatépetl, of “amor indio.” They form a visual link between 
modern Mexicanos (and by extension Chicanas/os) and the Aztec he- 
roes of a bygone era. There is a familiarity with these two characters, 
an intimacy on the part of Mexicans and Chicanas/os, who frequently 
refer to them by the diminutives Ixta (or Ixtli or Mixtli) and Popo. Hel- 
guera often combined Maxfield Parrish sunsets with Indian princesses 
resembling Lucha Reyes and Dolores Del Rio and settings that owe 
more to Tinseltown than to Tenochtitlan. His paintings feature a mus- 
cular and active Aztec warrior carrying or mourning the scantily clad 
and voluptuous body of an Aztec princess. This image inscribes par- 
ticular fantasies about essential Mexican identities: the male is cast in 
the subject position, a virile and potent warrior; the female is an object 
of (visual) pleasure, a voluptuous and receptive body. She is the desired 
body and, at the same time, a dead body, suggesting an erotic pleasure 
akin to necrophilia. 

Why are these images so prevalent? What pleasures are derived 
from viewing the sleeping or dead body of the Aztec Princess? On the 
one hand, they may mark nostalgia for the lost ideal of pre-Columbian 
culture. Popo mourns his lost love, dead by her own hand before their 
wedding, and contemporary Chicanas/os mourn the lost “empire” of 
the Aztecs. At the same time, Ixta’s body seems to represent a disavowal 
of colonial violence. The first part of that disavowal would state, I know 
very well that Indians died horrible deaths in the colonial institution 
of New-Spain-which-became-Mexico, yet I prefer to imagine Indian 
death as the romantic tale of tragic love, through the visually pleasing 
image of Ixta’s body. The disassociation of Ixta’s death from colonial vi- 
olence is crucial to the success of both the image and the legend. Finally, 
the death of Ixta is a visual signifier of the constant reinvention of na- 
tive Mexicans as extinct: they are represented as always already dead. 


As Norma Alarcén (1990, 374) has argued, “The historical founding 
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moment of the construction of [national Mexican] mestizo subjectivity 
entails the rejection and denial of the dark Indian Mother as Indian... 
and [the denial of ] the Indian position even as that position is visu- 
ally stylized and represented in the making of the fatherland.” Thus the 
construction of the nationalist subject as mestizo —and as the legitimate 
inheritor of Mexico — rests on this depiction of Aztecs as extinct and as 
wholly separate from contemporary indigenous populations and social 
movements. 

Antonia Castafieda (1992) argues that not only does the study of the 
“American West” display U.S. expansionist policies, but in historical 
documents those policies lay claim not only to the land but also to the 
women who lived there. “The white colonizers’ appropriation of the na- 
tive woman — by representing her as sexually available to the colonizer 
and as oppressed within her own culture —[has been] pivotal to the 
ideology and the political agenda” (1992, 524). In her examination of 
the historiography of what is now the U.S. Southwest, Castafieda finds 


“two dichotomous images of women of color in the literature”: 


“Good” women of color are light-skinned, civilized (Christian), and 
virgins. They are “good” because they give aid or sacrifice themselves, 
so that white men may live; white men marry them. “Bad” women are 
dark-skinned, savage (non-Christian), and whores; white men do not 
marry them. (517) 


The dichotomy that Castafieda describes certainly applies to Poca- 
hontas and to the prenationalist representation of La Malinche.* Peter 
Hulme (1986, 193) argues that the figures of Pocahontas and Malinche 
raise “a particularly fascinating intersection — between the boundaries 
of race and class; and Pocahontas — like many similar figures — can in 
the end assume an ideologically potent mythic status despite her race 
only because she is an intelligent, pure and above all noble Indian” 
(original emphasis). Unlike Malinche and Pocahontas, however, “the” 
Aztec Princess does not choose a white man but an Aztec warrior, the 
muscular, virile Popocatépetl, who becomes an emblem of Mexican and 
Chicano masculinity. 

I see these discourses — the mythic Mexican mothers and the Legend 
of the Volcanoes ~as providing both a context and a complex geneal- 
ogy for the representation of La India as she appears in the Chicana/o 
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sexual imaginary in general. I employ both of these discourses to exam- 
ine the image of “the” Aztec Princess in Chicana/o visual culture and 
Chicana lesbian fiction. 


“Aztec” Calendars: Aztec Sex Goddess 


Helgueras’ paintings have enjoyed enormous popularity among Mexi- 
cans and Chicanas/os and have been reproduced in a variety of medi- 
ums by both Chicano/a and Mexican artists. Many Chicana and Chi- 
cano artists have used the images as stages of Chicana/o identity. I want 
to examine these calendars for what they are representing, particularly 
with regard to the Indian woman, and how this representation has be- 
come a part of what I conceive as the Chicana/o sexual imagination.” 

Tomas Ybarra-Frausto (1986, 21) discusses the Aztec imagery of 
these calendars as a significant source of inspiration for Chicano/a art- 
ists, who “emphasized forms of visual expression functioning as integral 
elements of the decorative scheme in the home environment.” Specifi- 
cally, Ybarra-Frausto discusses “two pervasive graphic traditions ... 
exemplified by the a/manaque (calendar) and the estampa religiova (reli- 
gious imagery)”: 


Traditionally, the annual almanaque is given to favorite customers by 
local merchants. . . . Although created as advertisements, the alma- 
naques exclude any specific product from the visual representation 
itself. Rather, the illustrations often feature Mexican genre scenes, 
interpretations of indigenous myths [such as] the Aztec warrior hold- 
ing a dead maiden in his arm[,] . . . a pictorial representation of the 
myth of Ixtacihuatl° and Popocatépetl made famous by the Mexican 
calendar artist Jestis Helguera. These . . . illustrations are often saved 
and displayed as household icons. (21) 


These calendars are available in the United States at restaurants, 
hair salons, gift shops, “mexicatessens,” botdaicas, and car repair shops 
as well as from Chicana/o art galleries. Not only are the Helguera calen- 
dars themselves pervasive, but their themes are re-created by other art- 
ists.’ Ybarra-Frausto’s reference to the calendars as “integral elements 
of the decorative scheme in the home environment” provides entry into 
a theorization of the calendars as environment. Indeed, Chicano/a art- 
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ists such as Lawrence Yafiez and Pattsi Valdez use Helguera’s images to 
create an ambience of Chicanismo. For example, in his 1988 serigraph 
Cocina jatteca, Yatiez depicts a modern Mexican American kitchen. The 
walls of the kitchen are bare but for three “icons”: a crucifix, an image 
of La Virgen de Guadalupe, and a calendar of Popo and Ixta. Similarly, 
in the set design for Gregory Nava’s 1994 film, J/familia, Pattsi Valdez 
reproduced Helguera’s Leyenda de los volcanes on the walls of the fam- 
ily restaurant. In both of these instances the images of Ixta and Popo 
evoke Chicano/a cultural traditions and fantasies as a way of setting a 
Chicano/a mood. The imagery of Ixta and Popo frequently appears in 
the background, as part the representation of Chicano/a lived space, of 
the everyday environment.® Likewise, Ixta and Popo remain “largely 
unremarked and untheorized.”” 

In Amor indto (Fig. 1) Popo and Ixta are seated together on a boulder. 
The sky behind them is dark with clouds. Popo is seated facing right, 
with his feet braced against the stone table and his knees supporting 
Ixta’s back. Ixta sits with her body facing to the left, her head tilted 
back against Popo’s arms. Both figures are scantily clad but decorated 
with jewelry. Popo wears a feathered headdress of narrow quills in red 
and gold. Large gold earrings hang from his ears, and around his neck 
he wears two strings of beads and one of animal claws or teeth alternat- 
ing with beads. His red cloak is knotted high on his right shoulder, but 
his chest and legs are bare and well muscled. A quiver of arrows hangs 
against his cloak. Ixta’s head is tilted back, her eyes closed, her lips 
parted. Her limbs are slack, pale, and rounded, with no muscle defini- 
tion. Her white sheath of a dress leaves her arms and shoulders bare 
and clings to her breasts, revealing her erect nipples. Her hair, adorned 
with flowers, falls down her back and onto Popo’s legs. She wears a 
string of beads and another of seeds, as well as three bracelets: two of 
gold and one of stones. An animal skin is draped across her lap, and she 
holds a small bouquet of wildflowers between her fingers. A small fawn 
is in her lap. On the ground before the two figures are Popo’s bow and 
a slain bird of prey. 

It is not clear whether Amor indio is depicting a scene that takes place 
before or after the death of the Aztec Princess. Is Ixta basking in Popo’s 
embrace, or does he cradle her dead body? While the title suggests to 
me that this is a love scene, with a living princess, I think that the ambi- 
guity is itself intrinsic to the image. The contrast between the masculine 
and feminine figures is striking: Popo is hard, the hunter, the slayer; 
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Figure 1. Amor indio, by Jesus Helguera. Courtesy of Calendarios Landin, Inc., 


San Antonio, Texas. 


Ixta is soft, the nurturer. Popo’s headdress and jewelry speak of birds 
and animals slain; Ixta wears flowers, seeds, and stones. His muscles 
bespeak action; her limbs suggest repose. He has killed the raptor; she 
cradles the fawn. 

All of these images combine in an exclusively sexual representation 
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of Ixta and, ina sense, of “the” Indian woman of Mexico. She is silent, 
passive, and always desirable. Such an image reinforces the passive 
sexuality of the Indian woman as put forth in the story of La Malinche 
as La Chingada. In this case, however, Ixta is reclaimed in the sense 
that she is the object of desire not of the white conqueror but of the 
brown warrior. Yet she is still always passive, receptive, sexualized. 

Chicana feminism has frequently positioned itself against the image 
of the Aztec Princess, as in Angie Chabram-Dernersesian’s (1992, 81) 
discussion of the gender disparity in early Chicano/a studies: “Brave 
Aztec Chicano warriors . . . scout the cultural horizon accompanied by 
shapely Aztec Chicana princesses sporting the national denomination, 
Aztlan, on their [bosoms].” Chabrém argues that Chicana feminist writ- 
ers, by articulating multiple Chicana (female) subjectivities, challenge 
the unitary Chicano (male) of movement ideology. She makes her point 
by contrasting these writers with “the calendar Aztec princess[es], who 
hung like ornaments on the laps of their mates in an untouched para- 
disiacal landscape” (89). Similarly, Ana Castillo’s poetry strives for a 
representation of love beyond the structure of romance in “Ixtacihuatl 
Died in Vain.” 

In between the evocation and the imitation of Helguera’s work, Hel- 
guera the individual and originating artist is often forgotten. Though 
Helguera was not the first artist to depict Ixta and Popo, it is his images 
that are reproduced. In border cities such as Judrez and Tijuana, one 
can purchase copies of Helguera’s work reproduced in oil and acrylic 
on canvas, black velvet, and ceramics. The cover of Black Velvet: The Art 
We Love to Hate, Jennifer Heath’s 1994 book on black velvet paintings, 
features /xtacthudtl and Popocatépetl by the Tijuana artist Tawa. Tawa’s 
velvet painting is clearly derivative of Helguera’s Leyenda de lou volcanes, 
but Heath's discussion makes no mention of the Helguera original: 


One perennial favorite native motif is that of the Aztec warrior and 
maiden Ixtacihuatl and Popocatépetl, for whom Mexico's two famous 
volcanoes are named. Velvet artists stencil the couple in many swoony 
poses, but Tijuana painter Tawa follows this beautiful ancient legend of 
love lost and turned into nature, scene by scene, meticulously by hand, 


and his magnificent work commands great respect. (7) 


Helguera’s Ixta and Popo continue to be a popular theme for repro- 
duction by young artists who regularly send in their sketches to Teen 
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Angel and Low Rider magazines, and their images appear frequently in 
murals, on customized cars, on Chicana/o bodies as tattoos, or as the 
models for Aztec dance costumes. The popular 1970s Chicano band 
Malo (second only to Santana), featured Helguera’s Amor indio as the 
cover art for their album The Best of Malo. 

I argue that Helguera’s images come to stand in for both the Legend 
of the Volcanoes and the characters of Ixta and Popo: that is, viewers 
know the image whether or not they know the story, and the image 
clearly goes back to Helguera. 


“To ace out a homeboy”: Refiguring Chicano Masculinity 


In 1974 Manuel Cruz ~a Chicano artist already known for small sculp- 
tures of Aztec figures, pachucos, and the Brown Berets — completed a 
mural at the Ramona Gardens Housing Project in East Los Angeles. 
Although untitled, the mural is frequently referred to as “Homeboy” 
(Fig. 2) because of its caption: “To ace out a homeboy from another 
barrio is to kill la Raza. Y Viva la Raza.” It depicts a car driving off to 
downtown L.A. Inside the car two figures are silhouetted. The passen- 
ger points a large gun out of the window. On the right side of the mural 
stands the Aztec warrior, Popocatépetl. In his arms he holds the body of 
a young man with blood streaming from a bullet wound in the chest. 

This painting is a complex refiguring of Popocatépetl. He is larger 
than life, and his long cloak gives him a superhero quality. Ixta is ab- 
sent from the painting, and in her place is a Chicano youth. Unlike 
Ixta—who sometimes appears to be sleeping — the young man is clearly 
dead. His body is stylized rather than sexualized. His jeans and plaid 
shirt are shapeless. He shows no skin, and there is no detailing of chest 
and thighs. For once, Popocatépetl neither looks down in grief nor up 
to the heavens in protest. His eyes gaze out at the viewer, presumably 
another homeboy, to whom the caption is directed. 

Cruz employs Popo to stage a critique of popular representations 
of Chicano gangs as Aztec warriors. These would-be warriors, the mu- 
ral suggests, are perpetuating violence against Chicanos: rather than 
continue the tradition of the Aztec warrior, they are in fact exterminat- 
ing him. 

Through the image of Popo with the young man’s body in his arms, 
Cruz reappropriates a heterosexual image (Popo and Ixta) for a homo- 
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Figure 2. Untitled mural (“Homeboy”), by Majiuel Cruz. 


social purpose (ending gang violence). There is no ambiguity about the 
homeboy’s death precisely because there is no need to eroticize him. 
The young man is intended as a figure with whom the viewer should 
identify —and thus consider (his) own mortality—rather than one 
whom (he) should desire. 

Popo in this case represents a new aspect of brotherhood: not the 
brotherhood of the gang, where you protect your own at the expense 
of others, but a brotherhood of La Raza, in which all Chicanos share 
the same heritage and the same future. Many Chicano nationalist rep- 
resentations of Aztec rely on the theme of the “double conquest” (by 
Spain and by the United States) as, for example, in Rudolfo “Corky” 
Gonzalez’s epic poem “I Am Joaquin,” Luis Jiménez’s drawings Mex- 
can Allegory on Wheels and Cholo with Low Rider Van, and Ana Castillo’s 
poem “Our Tongue Was Nahuatl.” The “double conquest” thus empha- 
sizes the distance between the modern-day Chicano/a and the Aztec 
past. Cruz's mural, on the other hand, interpellates Chicanos, accusing 
Chicano gangs of collaborating in the genocide of their people. Cruz is 
deliberately operating within a masculine discourse, one that ignores 
the presence of girls in gangs and of women in Chicano/a communities. 
That is to some degree its appeal: Popo should be taken seriously pre- 
cisely because he speaking as one warrior to another. 


La historia de amor: Queering Aztec History 


As Manuel Cruz moves Popo from a heterosexual economy to a ho- 
mosocial one, the artist Joey Terrill goes further in Za Awtoria de amor 
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(Fig. 3). Terrill’s calendar painting is a queer interpretation of Hel- 
guera’s Amor indio to articulate a gay Chicano identity. Instead of Popo 
and Ixta, Za hutoria de amor features two Aztec males in the same pose 
as Popo and Ixta in Amor indto. The volcanoes Ixtacihuatl and Popo- 
catépetl loom in the background. However, the position of the human 
figures has been altered so as to conceal part of the volcano Ixtacihuatl, 
that is, to conceal what would be the woman's breasts. 

The Aztec Princess has been replaced by an Aztec youth, wearing 
only a white loincloth (draped rather like briefs).'’ Like Ixta, he is loose- 
limbed but very muscular, reclining in the arms of his lover. His part- 
ner, Popocatépetl, cradles him. Popo is dressed and posed the same as 
Helguera’s Popo in Amor indto, yet there is a certain “queeniness” about 
the feathered headdress, the profile, that was always present in Amor 
indto, where, perhaps, it passed unnoticed in the heterosexual economy 
of the painting. On its own, Terrill’s painting produces “la historia de 
amor” ~an unwritten history of gay Chicano love whose genealogy can 
be traced back to the Aztecs. 

Terrill’s painting enacts important cultural work, intervening in a 
realm of representation in which the gay male body was always-already 
Anglo and in an Anglo-centric AIDS education milieu. The painting 
uses a queer interpretation of the warrior and the princess to articulate 
a gay Chicano identity. Like Helguera’s paintings today, Terrill’s work 
does not circulate solely as art in Chicano/a communities. Rather, it 
circulates as the image on a calendar used for advertising. In this case, 
La historia de amor is the featured image of a 1995 calendar issued by 
VIVA, the Lesbian and Gay Latino Arts organization of Los Angeles. 
This calendar was funded by a grant to provide AIDS education in a 
culturally specific context. 

The VIVA calendar is a brilliant semiotic and political move: because 
both heterosexual and queer Chicanas and Chicanos are familiar with 
the imagery of Ixta and Popo, they are drawn in by Terrill’s image in 
a look-once, look-twice inscription of gay Chicanos. The caption re- 
minds the viewer that AIDS is not merely a problem of “los otros” but 
one that affects Chicano/a communities. Finally, the message, “Support 
your brothers with HIV,” draws on Manuel Cruz's reinterpretation 
of Popo as brother caring for brother. Like Cruz's mural, Popo has 
a message for today’s warriors; instead of calling for an end to gang 
violence, Popo urges political and emotional support for Chicanos 
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Figure 3. La historia de amor, by Joey Terrill, © 1994. Courtesy of the artist. 


with HIV. The VIVA calendar thus urges both gay and straight Aztec 
warriors to support their modern-day gay and straight HIV-positive 
warrior brothers. 

In the VIVA calendar, the bilingual caption “Apoya tus hermanos 
con VIH/Support your brothers with HIV” appears below the paint- 
ing. This caption serves to reinscribe the Ixta and Popo more specifically 
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than does the title Za Aistoria de amor. While Terrill’s painting focuses 
on the love relationship between the two men, it provides a culturally 
specific historicization of homosexuality. The caption, however, fore- 
grounds the death of the Aztec Princess: the message about HIV marks 
it as an image of love, death, and mourning. Popo is once again holding 
his dead /dying lover. 

The caption, like the advertisements on the calendars on which 
Helgueras paintings are reproduced, provides the material reason for 
the circulation of the image. Helguera’s paintings on calendars were 
intended as commercial advertisements; Terrill’s queer Aztec lovers ap- 
pear only in the context of AIDS education. 

Terrill’s work draws attention to the “drag queen” qualities of the 
Aztec warrior, as well as the ways in which an overemphasis on the 
masculine body resonates with contemporary gay male representations. 
Terrill leads the intrepid scholar, not only to the nationalist images of 
Jesus Helguera, but also to the work of Saturnino Herran, whose ear- 
lier depictions of the warrior and the princess and whose drawings of 
Aztec youth now resonate with the radical queer Latino performance of 
the twenty-first century.” 

Chicana lesbian fictions, like other Chicana/o cultural productions 
are shaped and influenced by images and fantasies produced by U.S. 
mainstream culture, Mexican mainstream culture, and Chicano nation- 
alism. Further, I believe the Chicana lesbian writings not only take up 
these images and fantasies, not only queer them, but in doing so, they 
work to queer the origin stories themselves. 


Ixta: Homosocial and Homosexual Women on the Border 


My visual world included . . . graffiti. . . ; bakery and market calendars 
of sexy Aztec princess Ixta draped over the lap of strong Aztec warrior 
Popo; the Loteria; tattoos of the Virgen de Guadalupe on men’s backs; 
...and murals mostly depicting Emiliano Zapata, Francisco Villa, and 
Aztec warriors. (Lopez 1999b, n.p.) 


In her digital print /vta (1999; Fig. 4), Alma Lopez presents her por- 
trayal of Popocatépetl and Ixtacihuatl. While her work clearly refer- 
ences the traditional Helguera image, like Cruz and Terrill, she creates 


complex new meanings. 
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Lopez describes the creation of /xta as the “familiar myth, but with 
two princesas on the U.S./Mexico border.” /vfa allows for more than 
one possible reading. There are layers of imagery as well as meaning. 
In the foreground is the corrugated tin of the U.S.-Mexico border near 
Tijuana, the wall bearing the signs of border peoples. The two women 
(Cristina Serna and Mirna Tapia) dominate the center of the scene, 
both in contemporary urban dress. Behind them are the lights of Los 
Angeles, and in the far background, Helguera’s Leyenda de los volcanes 
(reversed). 

Drawing from Catholic iconography, Lopez poses the active woman 
in the scene with her arms extended, approximating both a Jesus fig- 
ure and La Virgen de Guadalupe. Her fallen compafiera lies directly 
on top of the U.S.-Mexico border, representing, perhaps, the women 
who die in crossing, the women who were murdered in Judrez,'° the 
borderlands as a site of violence against Chicanas/os and Mexicanos 
and specifically against women. Lopez contrasts the urban dress of the 
two women with the stylized garments of the warrior and the princess 
in the background. In fact, both women wear black, which conceals 
their bodies; the Aztec Princess wears white, which reveals the details 
of her body. 

Like Manuel Cruz’s Popo, the active woman in the scene seems to 
proclaim the injustice of her compafera’s death. She demands an end to 
violence from her Chicano/a community. Lopez’s Ixta itself blurs any 
border between homosocial and homosexual. /vfa was featured on the 
poster for “Sin Vergiienza y Con Pasién: the Third Annual Queer La- 
tina/o Youth Conference,” which was held at the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, in 1999. Thus the context in which the image circu- 
lated (queer youth) and the depiction of “la leyenda de los volcanes” 
suggest that the two women are lovers, yet the legacy of Manuel Cruz's 
“Homeboy” mural allows them also to be read as queer familia. 

Like Historia de amor and Ixta, Chicana lesbian fictions provide not 
only a view of queer Chicano/a culture but also a queer view of Chicano/ 
a culture, a view of the queerness within Chicano/a culture — the spaces 
from which, in spite of a dominant heterosexist discourse, queer iden- 
tities have sprung and in which they remain hidden by the dominant 
discourse. 

In my work, I constantly come up against questions of essentialism, 
a notion of “the” real Chicana lesbian. Many of the authors whose writ- 
ings I look at are dealing with these questions, giving voice to a unified 
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Figure 4. Ixta, by Alma Lopez, © 1999 (special thanks to Cristina Serna and 
Mirna Tapia). Courtesy of the artist. 


Chicana lesbian or contesting the terms of the question itself by show- 
ing a multiplicity of Chicana lesbians. My goal is to take the latter 
road —to show a multiplicity of images as a way of saying that there is 
no “one” Chicana lesbian voice, even while I draw attention to the dif- 
ferent ways in which all these stories may yet take up common themes, 
images, and fantasies. And yet the often unspoken basis of my argu- 
ment is that there 4 such a thing as Chicana lesbian writing, however 
openly I might try to define it. While the mappings of identities might 
not boldly proclaim “Here are Chicana Lesbians,” Chicana lesbians!“ 
exist, and seeing the world through their eyes provides others with dif- 
ferent views and different worlds. Following Gayatri Spivak, Emma 
Pérez argues for strategic essentialism —the notion that even while we 
recognize that there is no unified Chicana lesbian identity, we neverthe- 
less can choose to come together under the wign of Chicana lesbian (or, 
say, the banner Lesbianas Unidas at the Cinco de Mayo parade) and still 
embrace or contest the differences between us. 

My goal is to draw attention to these literary arguments and their 
outcomes. At the same time, I find myself validating and praising those 
works that refuse easy answers. Ignoring the inherent contradictions in 
these stories would betray the goals of my work; however, I believe that 
recognizing an internal contradiction need not result in the dismissal of 
the work that the stories (and their authors) do. 

Thus, to return the example of Joey Terrill’s Historia de amor, even 
while the artwork questions heterosexist constructions of Chicano/ 
a history, we can also see the way it follows nationalist discourse of 
Mexican identity, which names us, the mestizo children of Mexico, the 
legitimate heirs of the Aztec empire while the Mexican state continues 
to delegitimize and marginalize the indigenous communities of Latin 
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America, which go beyond national borders and which problematize 
the “legitimacy” of “our” inheritance. Similarly, we can see how the 
myth of the death of the Aztec Princess, reworked in Terrill’s work and 
framed in the project of AIDS education, confirms a popular vision of 
“the AIDS victim” as always already dead and dying. To see these com- 
plexities and contradictions at play behind the image is not to dismiss 
Terrill’s work. Rather, it increases our appreciation of the work that 
Terrill’s image accomplishes, though we may be left uncomfortable by 
all the fantasies thus laid bare. 

In literature, as in art, Chicanas and Chicanos have continued to draw 
on the imagery of Ixta and Popo. The depictions of La India in Terri 
de la Pefia’s “La Maya” and Alicia Gaspar de Alba’s “Excerpts from the 
Sapphic Diaries of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz” and “La Mariscal” draw 
from the visual iconography of Ixtacihuatl as well as from the Mexican 


mothers, La Malinche, La Virgen de Guadalupe, and La Llorona. 


“La Maya”: Desire for Authenticity 


I came for you, Adriana. And I want you to stay — para siempre. (de la 


Pefia 1989, 7) 


In her 1989 short story, “La Maya,” Terri de la Pefia recounts an erotic 
tale of a Chicana protagonist, Adriana Carranza, vacationing in the Yu- 
catdn Peninsula, apart from her Anglo lover, Liz: 


Adriana had noticed that the tropical climate heightened her sexual- 
ity.... She had... erotic dreams .. . about brown-skinned Mexicanas 
with glossy hair and compelling eyes. She wondered if being among 


her own people had made her more open to these fantasies. (2) 


Adriana’s fantasies articulate a notion of La India as difference at the 
same time that she symbolizes Mexico, and thus for the Chicana pro- 
tagonist, authenticity. While masturbating on the beach, Adriana fanta- 
sizes “a naked Mayan woman beside her”: 


La Maya's body seemed sturdy and powerful. ... Adriana wanted to 
blend with esta mujer extrafia, and she grabbed the thick ends of la 
Maya's flowing hair. Her cabello de india felt like a lifeline. (2) 
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When Adriana meets her tour guide, Pilar de Oro, who has “the 
grace of a prowling jaguar,” she identifies her immediately with La 
Maya of her fantasies: 


Her penetrating eyes spoke of ageless mysteries. With a Mayan profile, 
she seemed to have stepped from the pages of a Mexican art book.... 
She even wore an embroidered huipil, a short version which revealed 


her strong legs. Adriana stared. La Maya had come to life. (3) 


The representation of Pilar as the Aztec Princess equates ancient Mex- 
ico with sensuality. The embroidered Auipil evokes Indian heritage and 
emphasizes Pilar’s legs. In the legacy of the conquest, La India repre- 
sents sexuality. This interpretation is confirmed by Adriana’s reference 
to Pilar as simply “La Maya.” During the tour, Adriana strikes up a 
conversation with Pilar and speaks to her in Spanish. Surprised, Pilar 
replies, “Muchas norteamericanas no les gusta hablar nuestro idioma.” 
Adriana hastens to correct Pilar’s reading of her as wna norteamericana, 
declaring, “Soy Chicana. Me encanta hablar espafiol” (4). In the middle 
of the night, a restless Adriana is lured to the pyramids by an elusive 
Pilar. 


[Adriana] ran towards the Temple of the Warriors and halted at the 
foot of its staircase. ... [Pilar called,] “Aquf—aqui estoy.” .. . Almost 
crawling, Adriana advanced up the ancient steps and arrived breath- 
less. At the apex of the temple sat la Maya, a resplendent goddess 
enthroned upon the sculpture of the Rain God, Chac Mool. Her huipil 
lay forgotten beside her. La Maya's strong brown legs were spread to 
reveal her vulva, and her black mane was loose, covering her breasts 


like a feathery shield. (6) 


The phrase “covering her breasts like a feathery shield” is again evoca- 
tive of Helguera’s calendars. Ixta’s breasts are always shielded while at 
the same time they are a focus of attention. The feathers in Helguera’s 
paintings usually signify Popo, not Ixta. Popo always wears a feathered 
headdress of red and gold, sometimes heavily plumed and sometimes of 
flat feathers. Ixta, in contrast, generally has flowers in her hair. 

Throughout this sex scene, Pilar is not specified by her name but 
only as “la Maya”: 
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La Maya leaned back on her primitive throne and opened her legs 
wider. Adriana crouched before her, hungrily tasting la Maya’s musky 
nectar. ... La Maya could hardly keep from sliding off the throne. At 
her tumultuous orgasms, she screamed Adriana’s name, and her pri- 
meval cry reverberated amidst the temple's stone pillars. . .. Adriana 
slowly raised her head to find la Maya with her head thrown back, her 
legs still apart. Adriana could not see la Maya's face, but even in the 


darkness she sensed a difference. (7) 


This difference is that “la Maya” has once again become Pilar, neither 
princess nor goddess. 

De la Pefia’s language in these sex scenes is both conventional and 
hyperbolic. The use of overblown phrases such as “La Maya could 
hardly keep from sliding off the throne” and “her tumultuous orgasms” 
is unabashed in its reinforcement of the signs of La India: “her primi- 
tive throne,” “her primeval cry reverberated amidst the temple’s stone 
pillars.” 

This sexualization of the native woman is problematic because it par- 
ticipates in international practices of selling third world women to first 
world consumers. Feminist analysis of these practices focus on state- 
sanctioned prostitution propping up a faltering national economy. As 
Cynthia Enloe (1990, 36) argues, “Sex tourism is not an anomaly; it is 
one strand of the gendered tourism industry.” Adriana does not per- 
ceive her desiring gaze as the gaze of the colonizer. The implication is 
that because she is lesbian and, more important, because she is Chi- 
cana, her desire for “la Maya” is represented as free of unequal power 
relations. 

Yet the context of the Helguera calendars makes this more than just 
a simple exoticization. It is, in fact, one Chicana lesbian interpretation 
of Ixta and Popo: in this cast the warrior has been replaced by Adriana 
and the maiden by Pilar. One significant difference is that Pilar is here 
much more active, though no less sexual, than Ixta. In one sense, then, 
Pilar « Ixta come to life; she may be active and she may be queer, yet 
she remains confined by the frame of the calendar in which she repre- 
sents a particular racialized sexuality. 

Thus the desire of the scene, like the nostalgia evoked by Helguera’s 
calendars and replicated in Chicana/o art, is also very clearly linked to a 
desire for authenticity, for a connection between the ancient Aztec and 
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the contemporary Chicana/o. Adriana seems to articulate this desire, 
without necessarily recognizing it. At one point, the vacationing Chi- 
cana snaps pictures of Pilar on the steps of El Caracél. “I plan to show 
these slides to my students,” she explains. “Chicano kids need to be 
aware of their history” (5). Unconsciously, perhaps, Adriana is conflat- 
ing Pilar with Mayan architecture and thus with Chicano/a heritage. 

Adriana desires Pilar — not simply as Pilar but as La Maya, La India, 
“the” native Mexican woman. Adriana wants to be accepted: the pocha 
embraced by the mythic Mexican mother. Pilar’s first words to Adriana 
after her orgasm indicate the Chicana’s success: “I came for you, Adriana. 
And I want you to stay — para siempre” (7). Pilar asks again at the end 
of their lovemaking, ““You will stay?’ Adriana did not hesitate. “Yes’” 
(8). Yet this acceptance that Adriana has won from Pilar is withdrawn 
the next morning when she wakes up alone. Pilar is off guiding another 
tour. When she returns she is cool and distant. The story ends that eve- 
ning with Adriana searching the darkness and listening “for the haunt- 
ing cry of la Maya” (9). Thus Adriana’s fantasy figure of Pilar becomes 
linked to La Llorona, emphasizing Pilar’s mythic maternal function. 

De la Pefia herself seems to see this story as tapping into the Chi- 
cana/o sexual imagination. In her second novel, Latin Satins (1994), her 
character Jessica Tamayo chooses “a thin volume of lesbian erotica” 
in which to indulge herself. When Jessica reads a story of “tropical 
moonlit nights [and] passionate sex among Mayan ruins” (1994, 92), 
it becomes clear that the purple paperback is actually /ntricate Pawsions 
(1989), the anthology in which “La Maya” was first published.!° 

Though it contains humorous elements, “La Maya” is not deliber- 
ately satirical in its reworking of Ixta and Popo. Rather, it attempts to 
situate the Aztec Princess in a lesbian context while taking the image 
itself at face value. The Chicana narrator gazes at Pilar with unabashed 
desire. She does not see her own gaze as in any way objectifying or 
exoticizing the native woman. Indeed, because Adriana is Chicana, her 
gaze —like that of Popo—is perceived as innocent of power dynam- 
ics. At least in her own mind, hers is not the colonizer’s gaze. Through 
her articulation, “Soy Chicana,” she sees herself as “ke Pilar, as being 
among her own people, even while the terms in which her desire is ex- 
pressed make it very clear that she believes herself unlike Pilar, and she 
very much wants to be accepted and to stay “para siempre.” 
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“La Mariscal”: Not Your Aztec Princess 


In a black velvet painting on the wall, a voluptuous Indian maiden of- 


fered her bronze breasts to an armored conquistador. (Gaspar de Alba 


1993b, 46) 


In her 1993 short story, “La Mariscal,” Alicia Gaspar de Alba explores 
the connection between La Malinche and Ixta in the Chicana/o sexual 
imaginary. As in Helguera’s paintings of Ixta and Popo ~and the many 
replications of those in Chicano/a and Mexican art —the “voluptuous 
Indian maiden” represents an excessive sexuality. In the final scene of 
“La Mariscal,” this black velvet painting in the back room of a border 
brothel highlights that Ixta is the other side of La Malinche. Both ste- 
reotypes focus on the sexuality of the Indian maiden, for two different 
enterprises. 

By casting an Anglo-American male sociologist as the main narra- 
tive figure in “La Mariscal,” Gaspar de Alba engages the ways in which 
historical texts (and other official forms of knowledge) have tradition- 
ally represented Native American and Mexican/Mexican American 
women in sexualized terms. Yet the object of the scholar’s desiring gaze 
is a postmodern princess prostitute, aware of the roles intended for her 
and able to manipulate them to her own advantage. 

In Gaspar de Alba's short story, Jack Dublin, a Boston-born soci- 
ologist employed “at a University that fancied itself Harvard-on-the- 
Border” (41), has crossed into Mexico to satisfy his “lust for awoman|[,] 
...the primal urge to feel her naked and vulnerable beneath him” (45). 
The material reality of the “Combat Zone,” the area of the border ca- 
tering to American Gls, is such that the sexual services of Mexican 
women are commodities to be purchased. As far as Jack is concerned, 
all the women across the border—Aztec Princesses and “monkey- 
faced” Mexican prostitutes —are for sale. The object of Jack’s interest 
is a woman who doesn't look like a “a working girl”: “With her smooth 
olive complexion, the bloom of peacock feathers in her blue-black 
hair, her embroidered Mexican dress, she looked more like an Aztec 
princess” (42). 

This woman, Susana, seems uninterested in Dublin’s advances and 
tells him, “Look, sefior, ... I’m from Chihuahua, and I’m just waiting 
for my sister. ... I don’t work here.” By identifying herself as not from 
the border zone, Susana argues that she is not for sale, not a border 
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Mexicana, and thus not a prostitute. Yet when she leaves the room for a 
moment the bartender confides, “Her name is Berta[,| .. . but she uses 
Susana with the Gringos” (46). 

Susana/Berta plays with the roles that Jack desires of her. When 
he wants an Aztec Princess, she is coy, refusing, yet clearly reading his 
intent. He is pleased that “she wore no makeup and smelled of honey- 
suckle” (44), and while she waits for him to light her cigarette, he at- 
tempts to put her in her place: 


He hated the taste of tobacco in a woman's mouth. .. . He had to let 
her know that she was special, and special ladies didn’t smoke, in his 
book... . “I don’t mind the smoke” he said to Susana, .. . “It’s the im- 
age that [bothers] me. I don’t like to see a woman with a cigarette in 


her mouth, much less an Aztec princess like you. (46) 


For Jack, cigarettes are linked with women’ sexuality, which is out 
of his control, linked to his wife in Boston who left him for her les- 
bian friends. He remembers “all those nights he’d waited for Barbara, 
only to have her sneak in just before sunrise, smelling of tobacco and 
a perfume she didn’t own. It had taken him a long time to figure out 
what she was doing and then even more time to believe it” (44). It is 
clear that he finds solace in Mexican prostitutes precisely because, in 
his mind, they are unlike his ex-wife: their sexuality exists only for his 
convenience. Yet “tonight, he wanted to serve Susana, kneel before her 
and taste her native blood, swallow the Aztec seed of her, save her from 
the cage of The Red Canary” (45). The language of “primal” sexuality 
is deliberately overblown. Susana’s refusals further incite Jack’s desire. 
He wants the fantasy of a “pure” Aztec Princess even while he wants to 
purchase her sexual services. 

Antonia Castafieda describes the racialized fantasies featuring Na- 


tive American, Mexican, and Mexican American women as 


contradictory images of the “noble princess/savage squaw” and the 
“Spanish sefiorita/ Mexican prostitute,” respectively. The “noble 
princess” and the “Spanish sefiorita” . . . reject their own kind, native 
men, in favor of their white saviors. Marriage to the blue-eyed strang- 
ers saves them from the oppression of their own men and thus from the 


savagery of their race, culture, group, and nation. (1992, 518)'° 
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Yet in Jack’s fantasy the Aztec Princess is never wholly separate 
from the savage squaw, for it is her native blood that inflames his desire. 
It is this contradiction that Susana plays upon when she acknowledges 
his desire for the Aztec Princess. He is pleased to finally meet her in 
a back bedroom of the bar but dismayed to find “that his Aztec prin- 
cess had applied lipstick and false eyelashes” (Gaspar de Alba 1993b, 
46). Susana, knowing that he doesn’t want her to smoke, is deliberately 
“finishing her cigarette” when Jack comes to her in the back room. 
“The room reeked of tobacco. She got up to close the door and rinsed 
her mouth out with brandy” (46). Instead of cleaning herself up for 
him, she has in fact “dirtied” herself, putting aside the mask of the Az- 
tec princess and replacing it with the mask of the Mexican prostitute. 
The black velvet painting on the wall, of “a voluptuous Indian maiden 
offer[ing] her bronze breasts to an armored conquistador,” is an exhibi- 
tion of Jack’s fantasy in which he plays Hernan Cortés to Susana’s La 
Malinche. 

Yet Susana/Berta has toyed with him to the end. “Jack tried to kiss 
her, but she turned her head. ‘I don’t kiss for money,’ she said” (46). 
Susana’s final words bring the story to an abrupt end. The Mexican 
female sexuality, which he sought to control, has eluded him. Susana/ 
Berta will sell him the sexual act but nothing more: no Aztec Princess 
to be saved from her cage, she paints his fantasy in lipstick and false 
eyelashes against a black velvet backdrop and refuses to be rescued by 
Prince Charming’s kiss. 

While Chicana lesbian representations of La India cannot escape the 
frame of racialized sexuality depicted by “the” Aztec Princess, they may 
stage strategic relationships to it. “La Mariscal” foregrounds the heter- 
onormative representation of Ixtacihudtl/Malinche av representation, 
balanced by an ostensibly “real” Indian/Chicana/Mexicana. Berta can 
assume the role of “Susana” pragmatically and so deftly that, despite his 
social scientist's intuition, Jack cannot truly perceive the performance 
until it is painted in garish lipstick and black velvet. 

Whereas the myth of “the” Aztec Princess romanticizes and effaces 
the sexual violence perpetrated against native women of the Americas, 
“the scene” of prostitution, contrasted as it to the colonial sexual fan- 
tasy, ironizes the Anglo male academic and the wish fulfillment in play 
in his construction of “the” Mexican woman. Gaspar de Alba highlights 
the material conditions faced by women like Berta, deromanticizes the 
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position of the border subject, challenges the always already hetero- 
sexuality of Mexican and native women, and demonstrates how a Chi- 
cana feminist perspective changes both the context and the meaning of 
historical and cultural fantasies. 

De la Pefia’s “La Maya” reappropriates the image of the Aztec Prin- 
cess for lesbian identity. “La Maya” does so in a sex-positive fantasy of 
Chicana/Chicana desire. Finally, “La Mariscal” stages the Aztec Prin- 
cess as a male fantasy, with which contemporary Chicanas and Mexi- 
canas must contend. 

I return now to the epigraph from Cherrie Moraga'’s “Played between 
White Hands.” That essay is part of the ongoing debate that followed 
the April 1982 Barnard Sexuality Conference” concerning the sympa- 
thetic exploration of the topic of lesbian sadomasochism and the nega- 
tive coverage of the conference in the feminist newspaper off our backs. 
Moraga is taking exception to a specific article’® in which “through 
white feminist eyes Mirtha Quintanales and [Cherrie Moraga] are La- 
tinas and nothing but Latinas.” She continues, “We are wed throughout 
the article as representatives of our culture ..., our organizations..., 
our politics” (Moraga 1982, n.p.). On another level, Moraga is also tak- 
ing issue with how both the pro-S&M and anti-S&M camps are eager 
to “play” women of color to their own advantage. Thus, in this article, 
she argues that though Latinas are invoked in the argument, the argu- 
ment itself leaves Latina sexuality outside the door. 

Moraga’ words continue to resonate in my research, especially as I 
search for Chicana and Latina voices that articulate their own sexuality. 
How do Chicana lesbian writers see their work as representing a spe- 
cific Chicana sexual imaginary? I am driven to explore these questions 
because in literature, in history, in cultural representations, the history 
of Chicanas, Chicana lesbians, and Chicanas/os is overshadowed by 
dominant paradigms of Anglo-American history, models of Manifest 
Destiny, concepts of land and women “there for the taking,” the erasure 
of communities of peoples of color who predate Anglo-American immi- 
gration. My goal in outlining genealogies of Chicana sexual imagination 
is, in part, to move away from hegemonic narratives of lesbian identity 
derived from classical, European, and Anglo-American roots (Sappho, 
Barnes, Hall, Bannon) that erase or distort histories of working-class 
and people of color. Such hegemonic narratives enact a violence that 
is contested by the writings of Cherrfe Moraga, Terri de la Pefia, and 
Alicia Gaspar de Alba that I have discussed here. These narratives are 
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further contested by the Chicana lesbian fictions that I take up in the 
next chapter. 

Simultaneously, I want to refute the masculinist/ nationalist argu- 
ment that homosexuality is a “white thing.” Chicana lesbian sexuality 
takes on familiar images, forms, and narratives at the same time that 
it names a queerness that is always already there. Thus, to return to 
Moraga’ words with which I opened this chapter, these stories show 
how these images, which may well be displayed in “the mostly hetero- 
sexual bedrooms of South Texas, L.A., or even Sonora, México,” are 
employed by Chicana lesbian authors to represent a specifically queer 
Chicana imaginary. 


CHAPTER 4 


Sor Juana and the Search 
for (Queer) Cultural Heroes 


Maybe, in the delirium of her deathbed, she imagined you — brown- 
skinned, poor, female, sitting in a college classroom, reading about her, 
choosing among books, picking up a pen. Then her spirit flew into the sky 
over Mexico, bursting into hundreds of fragments of brilliant light, and 
became a new constellation. 

~AURORA LEVINS MORALES, REMEDIOS 


Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, seventeenth-century poet, scholar, and dra- 
matist of New Spain, has frequently been claimed as a literary fore- 
mother to contemporary Mexicana, Chicana, and Latina writers. The 
Puertorriquefia poet and historian Aurora Levins Morales posits a 
direct relationship between Sor Juana and contemporary Latinas. In 
Remedtos, a prose poetry history of Puerto Rican women, Levins Mo- 
rales writes that today’s Latina students partake of the same rituals as 
Sor Juana, “choosing among books, picking up a pen.” “We” invoke 
“her” as our ancestress, culturally and symbolically, even though, unlike 
her, we are “brown-skinned [and] poor” as well as female. Of course, 
Sor Juana, a Catholic nun who bore no children, cannot literally be our 
ancestor, but figuratively we have been inclined to trace our literary 
heritage to this first feminist of the Americas as we pick up our pens. 

Born Juana Ramirez de Asbaje, Sor Juana was a self-taught prod- 
igy who won the attention of the court of New Spain. A favorite of the 
Vicereina Leonor Carreto, Marquesa de Mancera, Juana was exam- 
ined by more than forty scholars in a failed attempt to find a gap in 
her education. Although she entered the convent of San Jerénimo in 
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Mexico City, she was by no means isolated from society. Two volumes 
of her work were published in Madrid during her lifetime, and one 
volume posthumously. She is best known for her defense of women in 
“Carta Atenagérica” (1690). For many Chicana writers, she represents 
the beginning of three hundred years of Mexicana creativity. 

“An important cultural heroine who symbolizes the intellectual 
woman|[,]...Sor Juana appears as a constant figure” in poetry, fiction, 
drama, film, art, and feminist theory by Chicana and Latina artists and 
authors (Rebolledo 1995, 58—59). She has been represented as a hero, 
a saint, a martyr, a feminist, a pawn, an individualist, a heterosexual in 
love with her confessor, a woman who completely denied her sexuality 
in favor of the life of the mind, and a lesbian who was “passionately at- 
tached to the Viceroy’s wife” (Levins Morales 2001, 43). 

I examine Sor Juana as a contradictory figure for Chicana writers 
and readers. On the one hand, she is lauded as the first feminist of the 
Americas and a foremother of Chicana feminism. On the other hand, 
she occupied a privileged racial and class position in the colonial hier- 
archies of New Spain. I discuss Octavio Paz’s biography of Sor Juana, 
especially in relation to Alicia Gaspar de Alba's “interview” with Sor 
Juana, Estela Portillo's play Sor Juana (1983), Marfa Luisa Bemberg’s 
film Yo, la peor de todas (1990), and Alicia Gaspar de Alba’s short stories 


and novel about Sor Juana. 


This Lesbian Nun Who Is Not One: The Traps of Faith 


Problematically for Chicana feminists, Octavio Paz's Sor Juana, or The 
Traps of Faith (1988), has served as the authoritative text on the sev- 
enteenth-century nun. Paz’s early theoretical discussion, The Labyrinth 
of Solitude (1961), renders Chicano/a culture in explicitly masculinist, 
sexist, and homophobic terms.' That the only modern biography of Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz —the “first feminist of the Americas” — should be 
written by Paz seems to add insult to injury. 

The Traps of Faith \ocates Sor Juana in the historical and cultural 
context of colonial New Spain, claiming her for the nation of Mexico. 
Paz attributes to Sor Juana a heterosexual orientation —in part, per- 
haps, to recuperate her from earlier homophobic biographers whose 
vulgar Freudianism painted her as having a “masculinity complex.” In 
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her “Interview with Sor Juana,” Gaspar de Alba discusses the specter 
of “masculinity” in biographies of Sor Juana: 


Octavio Paz is not the only one of Sor Juana’s critics and biographers 
to declare that there was nothing “abnormal” (to use their word) about 
Sor Juana; still, Paz is unique because instead of simply dismissing the 
possibility, he tries to prove that any traces of “masculinity” which may 
have surfaced in Sor Juana’s character derive from a combination of 
psychic traumas: melancholia, subjection to the church, compensation 
for the absent father, penis envy, and perhaps even a courtly love affair 
(with a man, of course) gone awry. (1998b, 140) 


It is true that Paz talks himself into circles to prove that Sor Juana 
could not have been a “lesbian” in the twentieth-century sense. At one 
point he contends, “Of course Sor Juana was bisexual, but what does 
that say? All but a handful of humanity is bisexual” (1988, 506). Paz’s 
argument about Sor Juana’s relationship with the Vicereina Marfa 
Luisa Manrique de Lara suggests that if there was any “homosocial at- 
tachment” between the women, it is a result of the sexually segregated 
society in which Sor Juana lived: 


An excess of libido could not be directed toward an object of the op- 
posite sex. A different object —a female friend —had to take its place. 
Transposition and sublimation: the loving friendship between Sor 
Juana and the Countess was the transposition; the sublimation was 
realized by means of the Neoplatonic concept of love — friendship 
between persons of the same sex. (1988, 217) 


Implicit in this argument is the belief that “an object of the opposite 
sex” —that is, a man—is the (only) appropriate object of a woman's 
desire. Thus, Paz argues, if homosexuality is present, it is clearly “situ- 
ational homosexuality.” Certain women, it is known, when placed in a 
women-only environment (say, a women’s prison), have been known 
to engage in homosexual activity. However, when they are out in the 
“real world,” they engage in heterosexual activity. Thus if Sor Juana 
felt she was “in love” with the Vicereina, it is merely an attribute of cir- 
cumstance. The notion of situational homosexuality is widely accepted, 
especially in sociological contexts,” but the very construction begs the 
question of whether it is, in Adrienne Rich's famous term, actually “com- 
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pulsory heterosexuality.” Paz’s argument fails to acknowledge that in 
heteronormative society, women’s “heterosexuality” is similarly socially 
constructed; that is to say, libido is not allowed to attach to persons of 
the same sex and thus is directed toward persons of the opposite sex. 

Paz admits, “The hypothesis I have just outlined does not necessarily 
exclude the presence of Sapphic tendencies in the two friends. Neither 
does it include them. Any comment on this subject would be mere sup- 
position; we lack facts and documents” (217).° He goes on to argue that 
no matter how passionate the relationship between the two women, it 
must have been chaste.“ 

Certainly it is inarguable that “lesbian” is a modern identity. How- 
ever, work in the history of sexuality reveals amorous and/or sexual 
relationships between women, even between nuns, before Sor Juana’s 
time,’ and from Saint Augustine on, discussions of women’s religious 
communities have been tied to warnings against carnal emotions and 
relationships between women. 


The Tenth Muse Speaks for Herself: 
The Politics of Locating Criolla Nun or Nueva Mestiza 


Gaspar de Alba’s “Interview with Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz” at- 
tempts to reclaim Sor Juana from her biographers and “to reconfigure 
[her] not as a Hispanic but as a Chicana lesbian feminist” (1998b, 
143). She begins her reconfiguration of Sor Juana by evaluating her 
status in New Spain: “There is no sense in denying Sor Juana’s mem- 
bership in the educated class, nor in denying that Chicana lesbian femi- 
nists also share that privilege (regardless of our individual class back- 
grounds)” (143). 

Gaspar de Alba here argues that, regardless of individual class back- 
grounds, Sor Juana and “Chicana lesbian feminists” are similar in that 
they are “educated.” Of course, this argument privileges what Gaspar 
de Alba terms the “educated class” over Sor Juana’s actual racial and 
class status in the pigmentocracy of New Spain. In fact, overlooking — 
or looking beyond — Sor Juana’s status is a necessary step for Chicanas 
who would reclaim her. Sor Juana must be reclaimed on a basis other 
than racial identification. She can be recuperated for contemporary 
Chicanas as a Mexican, an intellectual, a feminist, a poet, a lesbian, 
or an agent for the subaltern classes only outside of race and class. 
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To posit an equivalence between “Sor Juana’s membership in the edu- 
cated class” and academic “Chicana lesbian feminists [who] share that 
privilege (regardless of our individual class backgrounds),” Gaspar de 
Alba must take on the contradictions of Sor Juana’s status. In seven- 
teenth-century New Spain, Sor Juana’s membership in the elite class 
(educated or not) was predetermined by her race, which allowed her a 
certain mobility unavailable to, for example, her mulata slave, Juana 
de San José. 
Gaspar de Alba argues that Sor Juana 


[is] a model of the nueva ciudadana, that is, a woman of the Americas, 
product of colonization, employing her agency and her tongue to cre- 
ate an autonomous identity. .. . Moreover, because her experience is 
rooted in the soil of the so-called New World (despite her liaisons with 
the Spanish aristocracy), and because the bulk of her education takes 
place within the musty covers of European books, she is a product of 
cultural mestizaje. She is, in fact, a mestiza in Gloria Anzaldtia’s sense 


of the word. (144) 


The idea of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz as the new mestiza must be situ- 
ated within the development of theories of mestizaje. In “Chicana Femi- 
nism: In the Tracks of ‘the’ Native Woman,” Norma Alarcén (1990, 374) 
argues that the “assumption of mestizaje in the Mexican nation-making 
process was intended to racially colligate a heterogeneous population 
that was not European.” However, she continues, 


[i]t is worthwhile to remember that the historical founding moment of 
the construction of mestizo subjectivity entails the rejection and denial 
of the dark Indian Mother as Indian . . . and to actually deny the In- 
dian position even as that position is visually stylized and represented 
in the making of the fatherland. Within these blatant contradictions, 


the overvaluation of Europeanness is constantly at work. (377) 


This is an important point, that mestizo identity, as it has operated 
in Mexico, is part of the nation-making process that upheld the Indian 
woman as the ancestor of the mestizo nation even as it erased her. Such 
is the mestizaje developed by José Vasconcelos ([1929] 1979). Indeed, 
Vasconcelos took for granted the superiority of the European “race,” to 
which the mestizo could aspire: 
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Las razas inferiores . . . iran ascendiendo en una escala de mejora- 
miento étnico, cuyo tipo maximo no es precisamente el blanco, sino 
esa nueva raza a la que tendra que aspirar el blanco con el objecto de 


conquistar la sfntesis. (72) 


Inferior races ... would go on ascending a scale of ethnic improve- 
ment, whose maximum type is not precisely the white but that new 
race to which the white himself will aspire with the object of conquer- 
ing the synthesis. (Trans. Jaén 1997, 32) 


Vasconcelos argues for a futuristic utopia, a fifth race, always yet un- 
born, never realized but always in gestation (see Martinez-Echazdbal 
1990, 39). 

In the 1960s and 1970s, Chicano nationalism took Vasconcelos’s the- 
ory of mestizaje at face value, emphasizing the future synthesis while 
perpetuating the erasure of the native woman as described by Alar- 
cén. An obvious example is the figure of the three-headed mestizo. This 
popular icon of the Chicano/a movement depicts the profile of a male 
Spaniard facing left, the profile of a male Indian facing right, anda male 
mestizo facing forward. The image synthesizes the Spanish and Indian 
figures into the mestizo as the realization of La Raza Césmica by de- 
picting a trinity of male figures, emblematizing the erasure of the native 
woman so necessary for this origin story. 

In Borderlands/La Frontera: The New Mestiza (1987), Anzaldia moves 
beyond Vasconcelos’s model of mestizaje. Anzaldtia argues against the 
notion of “betterment of the race”; rather, she emphasizes the return 
of the repressed native woman, as neither an Indian Princess nor a 
personification of the land. Thus, instead of a simultaneous romanti- 
cization and erasure of the Indian, Anzaldtia proposes a reclamation 
of the subaltern and the abject. Anzaldtia argues, “To live in the Bor- 
derlands means you/are neither hispana india negra espafiola/ni gaba- 
cha, eres mestiza, mulata, half-breed/caught in the crossfire between 
camps” (216). Anzaldtia’s New Mestiza is not caught in rigid identities 
but “copes by developing a tolerance for contradictions, a tolerance for 
ambiguity” (101). 

Gaspar de Alba herself develops “a tolerance for contradictions, a 
tolerance for ambiguity,” when she claims Sor Juana, a member of the 
colonial court, as a New Mestiza. Specifically, she is invoking an argu- 
ment of cultural mestizaje quite apart from racial mestizaje. Because 
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both the colonizer and the colonized are formed through colonialism, 
even a first-generation criolla is significantly different from her penin- 
sular counterparts.° 

Gaspar de Alba builds her argument through reference to Afda 
Hurtado (1989), who argues that white women enjoy a privileged re- 
lationship to white men, and thus access to power, because they are 
capable of providing racially pure heirs (i.e., more white men). White 
women are thus seduced by patriarchy through their relationships with 
white men. Hurtado goes on to posit, “Women of color. . . are rejected 
by white men because they would reproduce racially mixed offspring 
who would threaten the white male privilege” (quoted in Gaspar de 
Alba 1998b, 141). Hurtado’ model, like patriarchy, constructs woman 
of color asexual by definition. 

In applying Hurtado’s argument to New Spain, Gaspar de Alba fo- 
cuses on Sor Juana’s nonheterosexual status: 


Interestingly, Sor Juana both seduced and rejected white men. Cer- 
tainly, her beauty, wit, and rhetoric seduced the nobles and aristocrats 
(not to mention their wives) who sought her company as much in the 
galanteos de palactos as in the tertulias she held in the convent; however, 
she also rejected white men for the same reasons that white men reject 
women of color: reproduction. Her rejection of what Adrienne Rich 
calls “compulsory heterosexuality” meant that she would be nobody's 


mother, wife or mistress. (1998b, 143) 


This is the closest Gaspar de Alba will come to discussing Sor Juana’s 
racial status directly.’ In her argument, the woman's position is changed 
from object being seduced or rejected by white men to subject with the 
power to seduce and reject them. According to Hurtado, whereas white 
men reject women of color because the latter can produce only impure 
offspring, Sor Juana rejects both white men specifically and reproduc- 
tion in general. By focusing on Sor Juana’s rejection of the reproduc- 
tive role for women, Gaspar de Alba demonstrates the manner in which 
heterocentrist constructions of womens racial positions collapse in a 
nonheterosexual context. Thus, while using Hurtado’s model, Gaspar 
de Alba highlights the heterosexualization of women of color implicit 
in such constructs. Such a challenge to the heterosexual imperative is 
quite radical, as a comparison with Estela Portillo Trambley’s Sor Juana 
demonstrates. 
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Estela Portillo Trambley’s Redemption Narrative 


Estela Portillo Trambley’s 1983 play, Sor Juana, depicts the rise and 
fall of Sor Juana and addresses the role of the (always-already hetero- 
sexual) Chicana writer in relation to her community. In one sense, the 
play is a redemption narrative, as the brilliant and arrogant Sor Juana 
is brought to a true sense of Christian charity through her passionate 
attachment to her confessor, Father Antonio Nufiez de Miranda. In 
the play, Father Antonio is priest to the poor, not to the court. Young 
Juana Inés leaves village life behind and is seduced by the artifice of 
the viceroy’s court. She falls in love with a nobleman, and when his 
Spanish bride arrives to claim him, she takes refuge in the convent. 
She is chastised by Father Antonio for her pride, but in spite of her 
love for him, she continues to seek wider recognition of her genius. The 
church fathers punish her by cutting her off from Father Antonio. Dur- 
ing a popular uprising, she sees one of her childhood friends (a slave) 
killed by the viceroy’s soldiers. Appalled by her own participation in the 
structures of power, Sor Juana renounces her writings, sells her goods, 
and gives the money to the poor. She is reconciled with Father Antonio 
and nurses him until his death. 

In another sense, the play is about political and racial consciousness. 
Described as “of peasant stock,” Father Antonio spends his time minis- 
tering to the people of the barrio — mestizos, mulatos, and zambos*®— and 
is more in sympathy with their uprisings than with the viceroy’s govern- 
ment that subjugates them. He seeks to show Sor Juana that her social 
position has a human cost. By infusing political consciousness into the 
play, Portillo Trambley grapples with Chicana identity even as she at- 
tempts to reclaim this heroine of New Spain. 

According to Rebolledo (1995, 59), “Portillo turns the traditional 
perspective of Sor Juana around by presenting her at the end of her 
life (after she had forsaken her quest for knowledge) and imbuing her 
with a contemporary ‘social’ conscience.” I would argue that, apart 
from this social conscience, heterosexuality is the defining character- 
istic of Portillo Trambley’s Sor Juana. Young Juana enters the convent 
when she finds that Bernardo, her lover, is betrothed to a peninsular 
noblewoman. Mature Juana renounces her worldly possessions in an 
attempt to win back the good favor of Father Antonio. 

Bernardo is a fictional device: there is no historical evidence that 
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Juana ever had such a suitor. In spite of this lack of evidence, however, 
many of Sor Juana’s biographers have proposed a romantic disappoint- 
ment as the reason she entered the convent.’ There is also no evidence 
that Sor Juana’s feelings for Nufiez de Miranda were romantic or sex- 
ual. She wrote no love poems to Nufiez de Miranda. She did, however, 
write love poems to the Condesa de Paredes. As Gaspar de Alba argues 
in “The Politics of Location,” Sor Juana’s biographers consistently try 
to prove her heterosexuality without evidence while at the same time 
arguing against her lesbianism in spite of the evidence.'° For Portillo 
Trambley, heterosexuality provides the motivation for otherwise unex- 
plainable events: her rejection of court life, her entry into the convent, 
and her renunciation of her writings.’ 

Portillo Trambley’s a priori assumption of Sor Juana’s heterosexu- 
ality is widely accepted. Tey Diana Rebolledo, for example, finds Sor 
Juana’s heterosexual identity troubling but accepts it as the historical 
truth of the character: 


As disturbing as it seems to be for Portillo that Sor Juana made many 
of her life choices because of the impact of the men in her life, . . . nev- 
ertheless the play does emphasize Sor Juana’s feminist independence, 

and the sexism and lack of opportunity for women in colonial Mexico. 


(1995, 59) 


In her reading of Portillo Trambley, Rebolledo accepts the representa- 
tion of Sor Juana as explicitly and exclusively heterosexual. In other 
words, she does not question the “truth” of Sor Juana’s heterosexual- 
ity—which is, in terms of the play, strangely disturbing. In fact, she 
collapses the historical Sor Juana with Portillo’s fictional character. 
Thus Rebolledo further buttresses the representation of Sor Juana as a 
disappointed heterosexual. 

In spite of what I read as the heteronormative representation of Por- 
tillo Trambley’s Sor Juana, the play is interesting precisely because Por- 
tillo attempts to imbue Sor Juana “with a contemporary ‘social’ con- 
science.” Sor Juana’s girlhood is characterized by her friendship with 
two of her family’s slaves who are about her own age, Juana and her 
brother Andrés. Slave Juana—as she is listed in the cast of charac- 
ters —is based on a historical figure, Juana de San José, a mulata slave 
given to Sor Juana by her mother when she entered the convent.’ 
Slave Juana’s brother Andrés, a fictional character, marries another 
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slave, Camila. After many severe beatings from his new owner, Don 
Rafael Martin, Andrés attacks Don Martin and escapes to the moun- 
tains with Camila. 


Sor Juana/Slave Juana 


Portillo makes much of the similarity of the name Juana for both nun 
and slave while marking the difference in their racial and class posi- 
tions. The pragmatic Slave Juana challenges Sor Juana’s indifference 
to the material lives of the poor and her deliberate blindness about the 
political unrest: 


Slave Juana. You forgot Andrés was like your brother long ago. 

Sor Juana. \ have not forgotten. But that was long ago. It’s a different 
world. 

Slave Juana. You not love Andrés. You not care. Andrés and Camila go 
to mountain where people hide. Soon they will fight! 

Sor Juana. Fight? That is only fearful talk. It will not come to that. 

Slave Juana. You do not see because your nose in book all the time. 


(167-168) 


In June 1692 there was a revolt in Mexico City because floods the 
previous year had reduced the maize crop. The mountain people came 
down to the city seeking grain. The crowds demanded food from the 
viceroy and the archbishop, and a riot ensued. In the second act of Sor 
Juana, Andrés and Camila take part in the uprising, and Camila, now 
pregnant, is shot in the stomach by a Spanish soldier. Andrés kills the 
soldier and takes refuge with his sister in the convent. Although Sor 
Juana conceals him, he is discovered by the soldiers. The second act 
ends with Sor Juana’ soliloquy describing Andrés’s death: 


They dragged you away from here and put a rope around your neck. 
Your eyes were dark with fear. I saw you dangling from the hanging 
tree. My eyes cannot erase it. My mind cannot erase it. A sovereign 
fact, this death of yours which was... a death of me. Oh, the raw con- 
creteness of the world! The mind is not enough, is it? Oh, I have wept 
loudly in the dark and felt a copious guilt... And that dark, mysteri- 
ous flow where no words exist —I found it, didn’t I? Faith .. . (188; 


ellipses in original) 
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Andrés’s death makes clear to Sor Juana something that Father An- 
tonio had tried and failed to convince her of earlier: she owes her al- 
legiance to the poor people she grew up with, not to the viceroy’s court. 
She now understands that New Spain is extinguishing the life of the 
country just as brutally as Andrés’s life has been extinguished by the 
soldiers. I suggest that Portillo Trambley employs Andrés’s death — not 
represented onstage — to invoke the lynching of African Americans in 
the United States — the quintessential image of racial violence. 

While the image of the soldiers shooting a pregnant Indian woman in 
the stomach may also appear to be a fabrication of the author, Portillo 
Trambley’s account corresponds roughly to Octavio Paz’s description 
of the uprising: 


On [Friday] June 6 there was a panic: a rumor spread that supplies 
had run out; people rushed to the granary, crowding the doors. The 
guards were unable to keep order, and one of them clubbed a pregnant 
Indian woman, who miscarried on the spot. She was gathered up by an 
indignant Indian woman, placed on a litter, and a carried in a proces- 
sion to the place of the Archbishop by fifty women and about twenty 
men... . At the granary, Friday's events were repeated, and word flew 
that the guards had beaten another Indian woman. She was exhibited, 
nearly lifeless, and borne in a new procession to the Plaza Mayor and 


the residences of the Viceroy and Archbishop. (Paz 1988, 439—440)'% 


Shouting “insults and obscenities,” the crowd threw stones at the bal- 
conies of the palace. Soldiers fired from the roofs. The crowd set fire 
to the palace and to the municipal building across the street. (Viceroy 
Galve and his wife had taken refuge at the monastery early Sunday.) 
Paz (1988, 42) also relates that Carlos Sigiienza y Géngora, a friend and 
contemporary of Sor Juana, maliciously attributed the uprising “not to 
oppression by the Spanish or the incompetence of the authorities or to 
the scarcity of maize, but to the malevolence and drunkenness of the 
Indians.” Retribution was swift: “The sale of pulque was prohibited 
and instructions were given that no Indian could enter the city. ... On 
June 10 the arrests began and on June 11 the executions: four Indians 
were condemned to death. ... Their hands were cut off and exhibited 
in the plaza” (Paz 1988, 442). 

This uprising and Sor Juana’s speech close the second act of Por- 
tillo Trambley’s play. The final act consists of Sor Juana’s reconciliation 
with her confessor, Antonio Nifiez de Miranda, and her care of him 
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during his illness. The play concludes with this note: “Father Antonio 
Ntifiez de Miranda died February 17, 1695. Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz 
died April 17, 1695, two months to the day after the death of her be- 
loved confessor” (195). 

For Portillo Trambley, then, Sor Juana’s renunciation of her writing 
and the sale of her books, curios, and artifacts are not a reaction to the 
repression of the church but a conversion, through which she gives up 
everything in order to devote herself to the poor and needy. This is Sor 
Juana’ salvation, her racial/class consciousness, her realization that 
her participation in the court has endorsed its oppression of her people. 
This narrative seems in sharp contrast to the prevailing feminist at- 
titude that it was Sor Juana’s persecution by the church that led her to 
renounce her writing. According to Paz’s source notes to his biography 
of Sor Juana, early biographies of Sor Juana may have suggested Por- 
tillo Trambley’s view of Sor Juana’ and Father Antonio’ relationship: 


Genaro Fernandez McGregor maintained that Nufiez de Miranda, Sor 
Juana’s confessor, was wiser, more generous, more upright than she: 

a saint. Fortunately, he says, Nuifiez de Miranda's superior qualities 
finally prevailed; Sor Juana renounced writing and she, too, undertook 


the path toward saintliness. (1988, 503) 


However, in Portillo Trambley’s narrative, Sor Juana’s salvation pro- 
ceeds not through religion so much as through her recognition of her 
duty to Mexico. Sor Juana says: 


They will say that all good things evaporated in Mexico with the com- 
ing of the rebellion, that I was forced to give up my possessions, my 
writing. They will make of me a martyr. Iam not... I see [the truth] 
in the barrios each day. (191)"4 


The Life of Saint Hyacintha of Mariscotti 


In Portillo Trambley’s Sor Juana —~as in the earlier biography she may 
have drawn from —the story of Sor Juana is emplotted according to a 
conversion narrative. The prototypical conversion stories are those of 
Saints Paul and Augustine, but a more direct parallel with Sor Juana 
can be found in the legend of Saint Hyacintha of Mariscotti. Hyacintha 
is distinguished first for her personal wealth, which she used to live 
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comfortably in her convent for ten years, ignoring her vow of poverty. 
Her confessor, who had occasion to visit her during an illness, was ap- 
palled by this and exhorted her to change her ways. Hyacintha gave 
away all her property, slept on bare boards, and devoted herself to the 
poor. She is, in fact, a patron saint of the poor. 

Like Portillo Trambley’s Sor Juana, both Yo, la peér de todas and Sor 
Juanas Second Dream bear the mark of Saint Hyacintha, but Maria Lu- 
isa Bemberg and Gaspar de Alba are more critical and self-reflective 
in their deployment of this saint’s legend than is Portillo Trambley. In 
Portillo Trambley’s play, Juana is “saved” through her renunciation of 
worldly pursuits; in contrast, both Bemberg and Gaspar de Alba cri- 
tique Sor Juana’s confessor, showing how his wish to “save” Sor Juana 
demands her absolute subjugation and humiliation. 


la peér de todas/The Worst of All and the Traps of Nation 


Bemberg’s film Yo, la per de todas (1990) circulated widely among lesbian 
and gay film festivals and contributes to “lesbian” representations of 
Sor Juana. Questions (typically homophobic ones) about Sor Juana’ 
sexuality have been evident in biographies of her. An early example is 
the work of Ludwig Pfandl (1946), whose vulgar psychoanalytic read- 
ing of Sor Juanas work produced the diagnosis of a masculinity com- 
plex.'® Today, Octavio Paz (1988) is the definitive biographer of Sor 
Juana. Although Yo, la pedr de todas is based on Paz’'s biography, Bem- 
berg foregrounds Sor Juana’s relationship with the Vicereina Marfa 
Luisa Manrique de Lara—~a relationship that Paz goes to great trouble 
to convince us is not “lesbian” in the contemporary sense.!° 

In Yo, la pedr de todas, “Slave Juana” has been replaced with “Josefa,” 
an indigenous servant who tends Sor Juana at the convent. When Sor 
Juana and Josefa return home to attend Sor Juana’s mother at her 
deathbed, Josefa asks to be allowed to remain behind with her children 
and her grandchildren, in short to resume a life of her own instead 
of merely serving as a prop to Sor Juana’s life. Sor Juana grants her 
request with the observation that she had never heard Josefa speak so 
many words before. 

The decision to replace the mulata slave with an Indian slave seems 
part of the politics of representation in the film: Yo, a pedr de todas repre- 
sents New Spain as being made up of Spaniards, criollos, and Indians.'” 
The Indians exist only at the margins of the story, as servants: Josefa 
comforts Sor Juana, and an Indian maid tends to the vicereina’s son. 
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However, at times the criollo and Spanish characters in the film mas- 
querade as Indians. In one scene, the viceroy and vicereina are enter- 
tained by two wrestling dwarfs dressed as Aztec warriors. In another, 
Vicereina Maria Luisa bestows a headdress of blue quetzal feathers 
on Sor Juana in recognition of the many poems Sor Juana has dedi- 
cated to her (and her husband). While she is initially struck speechless 
with emotion at the gift, Sor Juana is aware that she and the vicereina 
are being observed by men, so she attempts to ease the tension of the 
moment. She dons the feathered headdress and curtsies deeply before 
the vicereina, pronouncing herself “Moctezuma, prostrate at the feet 
of Cortés.” In this instance, Sor Juana, the criolla, becomes the Aztec 
ruler Moctezuma conquered by the Spaniard Cortés, as Sor Juana the 
woman is conquered by her love for Marfa Luisa. 

Finally, when the viceroy is recalled to Spain —the Spanish crown 
replaced viceroys on a somewhat erratic schedule, so as to undermine 
the possibility of building a power base in New Spain —he delivers the 
message in person to Sor Juana, whom he knows will be at the mercy 
of the archbishop of New Spain once their protection is withdrawn. Sor 
Juana is more concerned with her personal loss of Maria Luisa’s com- 
panionship than with the political loss of the vicereina’s protection. The 
viceroy assures her that his wife “has fallen in love with Mexico.” Sor 
Juana’s reply — “Mexico will miss her” — acknowledges her own situat- 
edness in Marfa Luisa’s love for Mexico, as well as the ways in which 
she symbolically takes on the role of Mexico to Maria Luisa’s Spain. 


Three Stories and a Novel: From Novice to Icon 


Gaspar de Alba published three short stories depicting Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz as a lesbian: “Juana Inés” (1992b), “Excerpts from the 
Sapphic Diaries of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz” (1992a), and “Cima- 
rrona” (1994a). Rebolledo offers a brief discussion of Gaspar de Alba’s 
“Juana Inés” in her study of representations of Sor Juana in Chicana 
literature: 


Alicia Gaspar de Alba has made the figure of Sor Juana even more 
revisionary in...a short story about the life of Sor Juana. Gaspar de 
Alba sees Sor Juana as a lesbian, and her most terrifying and terrible 


secret is the one she cannot speak[,] . . . her own awareness of her love 


of and for women. (1995, 62) 
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The first two stories have been incorporated in Gaspar de Alba’s 1999 
novel, Sor Juanas Second Dream, as chapters 3 and 14, respectively. “Ci- 
marrona” is not a part of Sor Juanas Second Dream, although certain 
events depicted in the story are mentioned in the course of the novel. 
“Juana Inés” focuses on a known event, the examination of seventeen- 
year-old Juana by the most renowned scholars of New Spain. Although 
this incident figures prominently in the legend of Sor Juana, no details 
of the examination itself are known. The Marqués de Mancera, Sor 
Juana’s patron at the time, described the incident many years later: 


They numbered some forty, of varied professions, such as theologians, 
scripturists, philosophers, mathematicians, historians, poets, human- 
ists. ... On the appointed day they gathered for this curious and 
remarkable competition, and the honorable Marquis testifies that the 
human mind cannot conceive what he witnessed, for he says that “in 
the manner that of a royal galleon’” —here I transcribe His Excellency’s 
words —“might fend off the attacks of a few canoes, so did Juana 
extricate herself from the questions, arguments, and objections these 
many men, each in his specialty, directed to her.” (Calleja, quoted in 


Paz 1988, 98) 


In Gaspar de Alba’s version, young Juana is preoccupied that morn- 
ing, not with the examination itself, but with her unspeakable love for 
her patron, Vicereina Leonor Carreto. It is her desire to atone for that 
love that drives her to the convent. That lesbian, rather than hetero- 
sexual, desire is the cause for Juana’s monastic seclusion is in direct 
contradiction to Portillo's explanation, yet it is historically more via- 
ble, in that there is no historical evidence that Juana Inés had a male 
lover but significant evidence that she had a passionate attachment to 
Carreto, to whom she wrote love poems. 

If Gaspar de Alba’s representation of Sor Juana as a lesbian is 
anachronistic, it is perhaps in the way Sor Juana’s desire is represented 
as “the love that dare not speak its name.” The story opens with Juana’s 
internal monologue, in the form of a written confession she lacks the 
courage to give to her confessor: 


Bless me, Padre, for I have sinned; my last confession was on All Soul's 
Day. Forgive me for not going to the confessional, but I couldn't speak 


this sin out loud, Padre, and I may not, may never be able to speak it in 
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writing. Punish me, Padre, as you would punish the vilest sinner, but 


don’t make me say this to you. (70)'® 


Gaspar de Alba provides an account of the scholarly examination, in 
which Juana Inés is asked to describe “the five conditions of the soli- 
tary bird, according to San Juan de la Cruz” (78), to define the art of 
poetry (79), “to construct a syllogism” (79), to demonstrate “any scho- 
lastic, or even scientific evidence ... for this quaint conjecture . . . that 
women can aspire to the same mental and spiritual dimensions as man” 
(79), to recite a monologue from Don Quixote (80), “to define mathemat- 
ics .. .and explain Euclid’s contribution to the field as well as the Archi- 
ae principle” (80), to discuss Copernicus’ theory, and to reflect 
on the influence of the zodiac (81) and the significance of the letter O 
to the Mayan people (82). Like the historical Sor Juana, Gaspar de 
Alba’s character identifies strongly with Saint Catherine of Alexandria, 
an apocryphal saint who is said to have debated theology with pagan 
philosophers. 

Gaspar de Alba’s Sor Juana is well versed in sacred as well as secu- 
lar literature, the orthodox, the profane, and the pagan. As Rebolledo 
(1995, 62) argues, “Juana demonstrates her brilliance in European 
knowledge as well as Nahuatl and Mayan knowledge.” Sor Juana dem- 
onstrates cultural mestizaje, which Father Ntifiez de Miranda perceives 
as dangerous to her immortal soul, for women are not equipped to deal 
with such dangerous knowledge. Interspersed between each question 
and each answer, Juana Inés continues her imaginary confession, tell- 
ing of the unnamable desire for the vicereina. While the topic of the ex- 
amination worries Father Antonio, he does not realize that her lesbian 
narrative is much more “dangerous.” At the end of the examination, Fa- 
ther Antonio not only steps in to take responsibility for Juana but also 
convinces her to join the harsh Carmelite order (to cleanse her of her 
sins), since she is so obviously unsuitable for marriage. Young Juana 
accepts this as the penance for the confession in her heart. 

Gaspar de Alba's “Excerpts from the Sapphic Diaries of Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz” takes place seven years after the death of the marquesa, 
which Juana depicts in the romantic trappings of the Aztec Legend of 
the Volcanoes: the death of the Aztec Princess. Sor Juana imagines 
herself as Popocatépetl, mourning her dead love. Sor Juana’s choice of 
symbolism demonstrates that she is one with the land, not passively but 
actively, embodying an active volcano linked to sexuality. 
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The story begins with a long entry in Sor Juana’s fictional “Sap- 
phic” diary. This first entry is written as a letter to “Laura” Leonor Car- 
reto, Marquesa de Mancera and Vicereina of New Spain from 1664 to 
1673. At the end of the viceroy’s term, Carreto and her husband began 
the overland journey from Mexico City to the port of Vera Cruz, from 
which they would sail to Spain. Carreto died suddenly before reach- 
ing Vera Cruz. Sor Juana’s journal entry is written long after Leonor’s 


death. 


You know what that temptation is my lady, and you know, also, how 
long I have mourned you. For seven years I have stood at my window 
and gazed out at the volcanoes, imagining that you are still alive out 
there on that road to Vera Cruz. For seven years I have seen myself as 
Popocatépetl, smoldering, silent, capped with ice and snow, speaking 
to you Ixtacihuatl, my Sleeping Lady, in that language of dark smoke. 
(1992a, 172) 


Gaspar de Alba makes use of the historic evidence that Sor Juana 
grew up in the valley of Anahuac, in the shadow of the volcanoes 
Ixtacihuadtl and Popocatépetl, and that after she entered the convent of 
San Jerénimo, the window of her cell provided a view of these snowy 
mountains. I would argue that the radical revision is not Gaspar de 
Alba’s figuration of Sor Juana as a sympathetic lesbian character but 
rather her use of the mid-twentieth-century Helguera image Leyenda de 
los volcanes. Sor Juana casts herself as Popo and Leonor as Ixta, draw- 
ing parallels to the legend: 


When I received your husband's letter explaining to me how you had 
died, so suddenly, the strange pestilence consuming your body so 
quickly, as if your heart had just stopped pumping out of sadness at 
leaving this country you had come to love so much, I felt responsible 
for your death, in a terrible way, a proud way, believing that you were 
heartbroken at leaving me. And I swore always to love you; I mar- 
ried you in my mourning, Laura. That has been the vow I have lived 
for these seven years, not obedience, not poverty, not enclosure, and 
certainly not chastity. (1992a, 172; original emphasis) 


Like Ixtacihuatl, Laura refuses to live without her beloved. Like Popo, 
Sor Juana mourns the death of her lover and feels culpability for her 
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death. But Sor Juana is unable to claim Carreto’s body and to carry it 
to the mountains in public mourning. Although the story is set in the 
seventeenth century, Gaspar de Alba, a twentieth-century Chicana au- 
thor, appears to draw from Helguera’s representations of the Legend 
of the Volcanoes: just as Helguera depicts a fire smoldering next to the 
body of Ixta—an offering of incense perhaps to evoke the occasional 
smoke from the volcanoes —Sor Juana declares, “[I am] speaking to 
you ... my Sleeping Lady, in that language of dark smoke.” By cast- 
ing Juana as Popo, she changes the terms of the painting, emphasizing 
Ixta’s death and Popo’s grief and reworking the sexualization from the 
representation of Ixta. 

Ironically, this retelling of Ixta and Popo unwrites itself in several 
ways. This profession of love to the memory of Carreto is upstaged 
by the news that Juana has to relate: she has fallen in love once more, 
with the new vicereina, Maria Luisa Manrique de Lara y Gonzaga, 
Condesa de Paredes.'? Thus, Juana explains, she is now setting aside 
the marriage vow she made at Laura's death. After a page of declaring 
her love for Carreto, Juana spends three pages singing the praise of 
the Condesa. This diary entry, then, is hardly a testament to a love as 
enduring as the volcanoes. 

Gaspar de Alba carries the metaphor of the “language of dark smoke” 
further at the end of this entry: 


I have asked Concepcién”’ to bring me the brazier from the bath. She 
is stoking it now, glancing this way, wondering why I want to burn 
what I have written. She frowns when I tell her that I am writing to 
you, that I am speaking to you the way Popocatépetl speaks to Ixtaci- 
huatl, in the language of smoke. ... Receive the dark smoke of my 
love, Laura, and remember: Your spirit sleeps at my side. 

Your devoted Juana Inés (179) 


Thus the reader —who has accepted that she is reading “excerpts from 
the Sapphic diary of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz,” however unlikely it is 
that such a document exists — now encounters a paradox: the text itself 
denies the existence of such a diary. This is no journal entry but a let- 
ter that was burned on its completion. Like lesbian desire, it leaves no 
trace in history. 

Sor Juana’s servants feature prominently in “Excerpts from the Sap- 
phic Diaries.” The slave Juana is called by the English name “Jane.” 
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While in her play Sor Juana, Portillo Trambley emphasized both the 
similarities and differences between Sor Juana and Slave Juana, Gas- 
par de Alba chooses the English “Jane” over the Spanish “Juana” pre- 
cisely to distinguish between the two women and to avoid such compar- 
isons. Whereas in Yo, la peor de todas, Bemberg removed all reference to 
the slave woman's African heritage, Gaspar de Alba here depicts Jane 
as a mulata, with a complex cata background. Jane marks the hid- 
den “fourth term” in the Mexican national construction of identity as 
“Spaniard + Aztec = Mexican.” Jane is an African, enslaved to build 
European culture in the Americas. 

One of the obstacles to twenty-first-century Chicana and Latina 
readers’ identification with Sor Juana— on a basis other than language 
or generic “Hispanic” identity —is Sor Juana’s position in the racial 
hierarchy of New Spain. While critical of the structure for her place- 
ment in a position inferior to men, peninsulares, and highborn crtollos, 
Sor Juana seems quite complacent with the system that places her in a 
superior position to the Indians, Africans, and other cavlas. In “Excerpts 
from the Sapphic Diaries” in particular, we see examples of women 
from the different strata of New Spain: the peninsular vicereina; the 
criolla Sor Juana; the mestiza Concepcién; and the mulata Jane. All four 
of these women experience different social and material realities: the 
vicereina, though formally excluded by the patriarchal government, is 
nevertheless a very powerful patron; Sor Juana, though living under a 
vow of poverty, not only has all of her material needs met but also has 
the luxury of a spacious cell, fine books, and scientific instruments as 
gifts of her friends and admirers as well as both a servant and a slave. 
Concepcién, the mestiza, has worked as a servant and a skilled seam- 
stress; although illiterate, she is regarded as “teachable” by Sor Juana 
and is thus being trained as a secretary. Jane, the mulata, is “unteach- 
able,” that is, illiterate, and perceived as having neither the potential 
nor the need for literacy.”! As a slave and the personal property of Sor 
Juana, she lacks even Concepcién’s limited social mobility. Her area of 
expertise is in cooking and housekeeping. 


Beyond the Shadow of History 


In “Cimarrona” (1994a) the focus shifts from Sor Juana, who views 
the world through the dichotomy male/female, to Concepcién, Sor 
Juana's mestiza servant. For the first time, the reader hears the voices of 
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women who are not of the criolla class. In fact, “Cimarrona” is the story 
of Concepcién, the mevtiza novice who served as Sor Juana’s secretary 
in “Excerpts from the Sapphic Diaries of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz.” 
To a lesser extent, it is also the story of Aléndula, a woman of African 
descent who is wrongfully imprisoned after the uprising of 1680. “Ci- 
marrona” brings to the surface tensions about the intersections of gen- 
der, race, and class position that are masked by Sor Juana’s narrative 
of all women as subaltern. 

I argue that in “Cimarrona,” Sor Juana’ articulation of gender as the 
primary factor that affects all women (equally) is undermined by the 
very different experiences of women in distinct racial/class positions: 
the criolla Sor Juana, protégée of the royals; Aléndula, a mulata born of 
a free mother, who is nevertheless imprisoned as an escaped slave by 
virtue of her race; Jane, an Indian slave inherited by Sor Juana; and 
Concepcién, the mestiza granddaughter of the abbess of the convent, 
who engineers Aléndula’s escape and flees with her to find a new place 
in the world. Through the 1683 sacking of Veracruz by pirates, Gaspar 
de Alba demonstrates just how materially different such women’s lives 
can be.” 

In the reprint of “Cimarrona,” in the anthology /n Other Words: Litera- 
ture by Latinas of the United States, Roberta Fernandez explains that the 
term “cimarrona’ refers to “a runaway slave.” In fact, this feminine form 
of the noun cimarrén is rare. Cimarrén, or “maroon,” refers to members 
of autonomous societies of escaped slaves. The cimarrona of the title is 
Aléndula, whose father was a cimarrén of the San Lorenzo colony of 
escaped slaves. Aléndula wants to live up to her cimarrona heritage, and 
to do so she must escape. Concepcién and Aléndula become friends, 
perhaps because they are both outsiders in the convent. “You're the 
only friend I’ve ever had,” Concepcién confesses. “My mistress says 
I shouldn’t associate with the [/ndia] maids, but the [eriolla] board- 
ers won't talk to me either” (410). Aléndula explains that Concepcién, 
too, can become a cimarrona by helping her to escape. Thus, like “third 
world woman” or “woman of color,” the title “cimarrona” becomes not 
an essential identity, determined by birth or race, but a chosen identity 
acquired through action or affinity. In one sense, Gaspar de Alba con- 
siders this identity in relation to the characters Sor Juana, Jane, Con- 
cepcion, and Aléndula. They are all runaway slaves: Sor Juana escapes 
through her writing, Jane escapes through drinking pulque, Concep- 
cién and Aléndula escape first on foot and later through the water. Yet 
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they all escape to very different futures, as if to emphasize again how 
gender is only one of the factors shaping the lives of these subjects of 
colonial New Spain. 

“Cimarrona” illustrates how Aléndula’s presence (and the contradic- 
tion of her imprisonment) motivates Concepcién to rethink her own 
location: 


It had never occurred to Concepcién to leave the convent forever or to 
run away from the place of her birth. But Aléndula had told her stories 
of the village of San Lorenzo where free Negroes ruled like kings. She 
spoke of ceremonies that startled Concepcién. Of moon mothers and 
river goddesses and altars piled with coconuts, oranges, and bones. Of 
old women who smoked cinnamon bark to see the future and sacrificed 


rooster to talk to the dead. (409-410) 


After talking with Madre, the unnamed nun whom we recognize as 
Sor Juana, Concepcién decides not merely to help Aléndula escape, 
but to leave with her. The two women disguise themselves as flower 
vendors and quickly disappear into Mexico City. San Lorenzo remains 
their goal, but as they near Vera Cruz, they see ships entering the port. 
Believing that these are Spanish galleons, the two women enter the port 
city to see for themselves the spectacle of Spanish peninsulares seasick 
and helpless as they arrive at New Spain. 

What the young women discover instead is a pirate attack, complete 
with the murder of men and the rape of women.” Slaves and freed men 
and women of African descent are taken as booty by the pirates, who 
can sell them to the Puritan settlers of New England. Spaniards and 
criollos are ransomed by the viceroy, while the status of the Indians and 
mestizos/as is unclear, for they are neither commodified in the slave 
trade nor ransomable by the crown. What we learn, however, is that 
Concepcién defines her own status when she refuses to be separated 
from Aléndula and makes the pirate captain an offer he cannot refuse: 


It wasn’t common buccaneer practice to take Indians or halfbreeds for 
slaves, but the girl was attached to one of the Negro girls in his share 
of the plunder . . . and had pleaded with him to take her along, had 
actually knelt at his feet and kissed his groin, promising to do whatever 
he wanted in exchange for coming [onboard]. Captain de Graaf had 


a weakness for brave women. Besides, he had never bedded a wench 
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that had eyes of different colors: one dark as Jamaican rum, the other 


green as French chartreuse. (406) 


In this, the innocent Concepcién makes use of the worldly advice pressed 
on her by Jane, Sor Juana’s slave at the convent. Coming home drunk 
from the pulqueria, Jane tells Concepcién bluntly what Sor Juana, who 
knows nothing of men, cannot tell her: “Men are everywhere out there, 
and they can smell you when you're green and ignorant, the way you 
are. Just remember this: men got one weakness, and it’s always hanging 
in the same place” (412). 

When not “warming the captain’s bed,” Concepcién is sodomized by 
the cook. She sees her friend beaten violently and for the first time 
experiences hate, a hate so pure it is like a blessing. Aléndula, who had 
always sworn that a cimarrén “must live free or die,” now chooses a dif- 
ferent path from the life of slavery laid out before her. She sickens, and 
prays to Eleggua, and prays for a different kind of release. Concepcién 
later realizes that Aléndula made herself appear sicker than she was to 
attain her end. One morning, Concepcién awakens to find that Alén- 
dula was thrown overboard with the sick slaves during the night. In 
this way, Aléndula has become free from the slavery that awaited her. 

Aléndula’s death leads to a mental and spiritual break for Concep- 
cién. Her frustration at her helplessness turns to rage: 


Suddenly she hated Aléndula — her cowardice, her stupid beliefs. 
Hated her so much she would black out from hoping with all her 
strength that Aléndula would be torn apart by every creature in the 
deep. It was Aléndula’s fault that she was here, alone, sodomized and 
violated by pirates, trapped in a floating prison heading God knows 
where on the rocking nightmare of the open sea. She had lost every- 
thing, and for that she cursed Aléndula to eternal bleeding at the bot- 
tom of the ocean. 

May the ocean turn red with your blood. May you never stop bleeding. May 
your blood feed all the fishes and all the monsters ano all the spirits of the sea. 
(415; original emphasis) 


This curse seems to rebound onto Concepcion: “She remembered noth- 
ing except Aléndula, her ghost twitching from the rigging of the ship” 
(415). Concepcién loses any memory of her own identity, name, lan- 
guage. Instead, her head is filled with fragments of Latin songs from the 
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convent, “Sancta Maria mater dei, salve mater misericordia, mea culpa, 
mea culpa, Ave Maria, Alleluia, mea culpa” (415). 

At the same time, Concepcién is haunted by the image of a woman 
in black. Earlier, she had remembered this woman only as Madre, 
“though her own mother had been a Zapotec [Indian] woman and had 
died at Concepcién’s birth” (409). Her paternal grandmother, the Span- 
ish or criolla mother superior of the convent, took Concepcién in out of 
a sense of duty and resented the girl's “tainted blood.” But the woman in 
black taught Concepcién: “Madre had been her mistress, her teacher. 
Madre had trained her to take dictation, to read Latin and play chess, 
to copy manuscripts in the calligraphy of Benedictine monks” (409). In 
her lucid days before Aléndula’s death, Concepcién remembers a voice 
in the shadows warning, “We are all slaves to our destinies, Concep- 
cién. Destiny is the cage each woman is born with” (409). 

As the ship nears land, Concepcién glimpses a whale in the water, 
leaping into the air and rubbing against the ship. This creature “showed 
her the dark and massive weight of her own solitude” (416), and a name 
comes to her, “Jerénima,” a code name given to her by Sor Juana, so 
that she would be able to write to Juana at the convent of San Jerénimo 
without the abbess suspecting her true identity. Running to the captain's 
cabin, she looks for paper to write down this name before she forgets it 
again. She finds the captain’s log and discards the written pages, writing 
“Jerénima” over and over on the blank pages. This writing brings back 
memories of other writing she has done, copying from “a stack of pages 
scribbled in an almost illegible hand” (416). 

In her mind’s eye, she sees those pages again and begins writing out 
a poem, “Hombres necios que acusdis/a la mujer sin raz6n, sin ver que 
sois la ocasién/de lo mismo que culpdis.””* This poem functions as a 
motif, so that even readers unfamiliar with Gaspar de Alba's earlier 
short stories will recognize Sor Juana as the “Madre” of Concepcién’s 
recollection. This act of writing brings back all of Concepcién’s memo- 
ries; significantly, however, Concepcion is not the author but the copy- 
ist. Although she uses Sor Juana’s words to speak, she cannot speak or 
write for herself. 

Ironically, Jerénima/Concepcién’s writing separates her even more 
from the African and mulatto slaves. With proof of her literacy, the 
captain realizes that he can gain a fixed price for Concepcién instead of 
taking his chances on the auction block, and he sells her to a widowed 
Puritan minister for fifty pounds. On the bill of sale, Captain de Graaf 
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erroneously records Concepcién’s name as Jerénima. Her new owner 
promptly changes her name to “Thankful Breed,” thus delineating her 
newly racialized position in New England. 

“Cimarrona” ends with Concepcién jumping off the ship into the 
dark waters. Like Aléndula, she begins by refusing to accept the future 
laid out for her. However, at the last moment her head breaks the water 
and she breathes in, a moment that suggests she will take her chances 
in this “new world.” 

Although Concepcién continually writes out or repeats to herself 
Sor Juana’s views that all women are enslaved, Concepcidén’s story it- 
self deconstructs Sor Juana’s argument. Aléndula is truly enslaved, as 
is Concepcion, ultimately. Their options are not to write or submit but 
to submit or die. Aléndula’s actions argue that resistance is more impor- 
tant than life itself. For Concepcién, however, the impulse to survive 


seems stronger than her own will. 


Shakespeare's Sisters 


Through “Cimarrona,” Gaspar de Alba enacts a complex reading of Sor 
Juana and colonial New Spain, one that goes beyond the social con- 
science of Portillo Trambley’s Sor Juana. Concepcion and Aléndula con- 
stitute a significant intervention into Sor Juana lore: rather than serve 
merely as props or mirrors for Sor Juana, the two women set out on 
their own adventures. While Virginia Woolf (1984, 46) imagines “what 
would have happened had Shakespeare had a wonderfully gifted sis- 
ter, called Judith, let us say,” to depict the social obstacles that women 
confront because of their sex — obstacles that kept them from becom- 
ing world-famous writers, or even leaving traces in history — Gaspar de 
Alba explores the question, what would have happened had Sor Juana 
had a mestiza assistant, an African slave? Concepcién and Aléndula are 
caught and interpellated as nonhuman subjects because of their race 
and sex. Commodities in the trade routes of sugar, rum, and slaves, they 
can be bought and sold in New England and New Spain. Both women 
attempt to wrest control of their futures once more, and both find their 
freedom in the water. For Aléndula, water provides the freedom of 
death, the freedom to die as a cimarrona. For Concepcién, the future is 
less clear. Ultimately, the power of “Cimarrona” is its representation of 
myriad women’s lives. Sor Juana is remembered by history because of 
her reputation but more because of the writings she left behind. Around 
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her were other women who left no documents and who are generally 
regarded as background figures, symbols, if not subjects, of Mexican 
and Chicano/a history. 


Conclusion 


In these works by Portillo and Gaspar de Alba, the ambivalences about 
the reclamation and representation of Sor Juana come to light. Porti- 
llo’s Sor Juana is always motivated by her desire for unattainable men, 
one of whom proffers a political consciousness about race and class 
oppression in colonial New Spain. Juana’s political awakening makes 
her an acceptable “Chicana” character. Gaspar de Alba's Sor Juana, 
a lesbian character, articulates a political consciousness about the op- 
pression of women and is likewise made a “Chicana” character through 
her identification with the Aztec warrior Popocatépetl, the volcano that 
bears his name, a knowledge of Mayan cosmology, and an apprecia- 
tion for Mexican cooking.” In “Cimarrona,” Gaspar de Alba provides a 
more complex representation of Sor Juana not merely in relation to the 
vicereinas of New Spain but in relation to the other women of Mexico 
whose names are not remembered by history. 

Ultimately, I argue, it is the author herself and her Chicana reader, 
more than Sor Juana the character or Sor Juana the historical figure, 
who best perform the role of the New Mestiza. She demonstrates “a 
tolerance for contradictions, a tolerance for ambiguity,” as she nego- 
tiates the complex positions and interrelationships of Jane, Aléndula, 
Concepcién, and Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. 


CHAPTER 5 


Memories of Girlhood: 
Chicana Lesbian Fictions 


To link families with four sisters who would be friends longer than their 
lifetimes, through children who would bond them at baptismal rites. 
Comadres. We would become intimate friends, sharing coffee, gossip, and 
heartaches. We would endure the female life-cycle — adolescence, mar- 
riage, menopause, death, ano even dwworce, before or after menopause, 
before or after death. 

T had not come for that. I had come for her kiss. 
—EMMA PEREZ, GULF DREAMS 


In my research on Chicana literature, I found a series of stories in 
which girlhood provides a space, however restrictive, for lesbian desire. 
In the socially sanctioned system of comadrazgo, young Chicanas are 
encouraged to form lifelong female friendships, and it is the intimacy 
of these relationships that often provides the context for lesbian de- 
sire. Specifically, I consider the representation of girlhood friendships 
in four novel-length works: Sandra Cisneros’s The House on Mango Street 
(1991), Denise Chavez’s The Laut of the Menu Girls (1987), Terri de la 
Pefia’s Margins (1992), and Emma Pérez’s Gulf Dreams (1996). Of these, 
only the lesbian-authored texts — those by de la Pefia and Pérez —are 
generally perceived as “lesbian” fiction. By including Mango Street and 
Menu Girls, | argue that they, too, are Chicana lesbian texts, not be- 
cause the characters (or their authors) self-consciously claim a lesbian 
identity, but because the texts, in their literary construction of such 
intense girlhood friendships, inscribe a desire between girls that I name 
“lesbian.” 
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In this, I participate in lesbian textual criticism, which has discussed 
at length the question, What is a lesbian text? Bertha Harris (1976, 
n.p.) has defined lesbian texts thus: “If in a woman writer’s work a sen- 
tence refuses to do what it is supposed to do, if there are strong images 
of women and if there is a refusal to be linear, the result is innately 
lesbian literature.” This definition seems to use “lesbian” as a metaphor 
for “feminist” or “woman-identified.” Barbara Smith implicitly dem- 
onstrates the exceedingly broad scope of Harris's definition when she 
applies it to black women’s writing. Indeed, Smith (1982, 164) argues 
that according to Harris's definition, the majority of black women's lit- 
erature is lesbian, “not because the women are ‘lovers,’ but because 
they are its central figures, are positively portrayed and have pivotal 
relations with one another.” While I concur that such a definition like- 
wise encompasses most contemporary Chicana literature, so defining 
all Chicana literature as lesbian would hardly enhance an understand- 
ing of either Chicana literature in general or Chicana lesbian literature 
in particular. 

In her well-known reading of Toni Morrisons Sula, Smith (1982, 
165) gestures toward a more nuanced description of lesbian fiction: 
“[ Sula] works as a lesbian novel not only because of the passionate 
friendship between Sula and Nel, but because of [its] consistently 
critical stance toward the heterosexual institutions of male/female re- 
lationships, marriage, and the family. Consciously or not, Morrison's 
work poses both lesbian and feminist questions about Black women’s 
autonomy and their impact upon each other's lives.” Seemingly, Smith’s 
use of the term “lesbian” to describe a critique of heterosexual institu- 
tions is both metaphoric and utopic.'’ Because she seems to use “lesbian” 
and “lesbian feminist” interchangeably, both the passionate friendship 
and the critique of institutionalized heterosexuality are necessary to her 
definition of lesbian. However, if one applies Smith's description “both 
lesbian and feminist” respectively to the “passionate friendship” and the 
critique of heterosexual institutions, one comes closer to a usage of /ey- 
dian that is neither metaphoric nor interchangeable with feminwt. Thus 
the critique of heterosexual institutions makes Su/a feminist (in a non- 
heterocentric sense), while the “passionate friendship” invites a lesbian 
reading. 

It is important, I think, to differentiate evbian from other homosocial 
relations between women and from female desire in general, lest the 
latter two erase the former, as has been the case in many applications 
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of Adrienne Rich's “Lesbian Continuum” (1983). In The Practice of Love 
(1994), Teresa de Lauretis unravels /esbian from its metaphoric and po- 
litical applications to define it in quite specific terms: 


Whatever other affective or social ties may be involved in a lesbian 
relationship — ties that may also exist in other relations between and 
among women, from friendship to rivalry, political sisterhood to 

class or racial antagonism, ambivalence to love, and so on—the term 
lesbian refers to a sexual relation, for better or for worse, and however 
broadly one may wish to define sexual. I use this term . . . to include 
centrally —beyond any performed or fantasized physical sexual act, 


whatever it may be — the conscious presence of desire in one woman 


for another. (1994, 284) 


De Lauretis argues that /evbian is not equivalent to woman-identified 
or feminist but derives from desire, that is not simply female desire 
but desire in one woman (or girl) for another. I feel that Smith was 
invoking just such an understanding of desire between women in her 
discussion of Sula and Nel’s “passionate friendship,” which Lorraine 
Bethel (1976, n.p.) has characterized as expressing “a certain sensuality 
in their interactions.” 

Yet extending de Lauretis’s definition to girlhood raises other in- 
terpretive questions, for what constitutes “the conscious presence of 
desire” in girlhood stories? As Bonnie Zimmerman (1993a, 136) has 
noted, “Lesbian writers of retrospective narratives often claim to have 
felt themselves to de lesbian from birth or age two, or certainly from 
puberty and thus always to have had a lesbian perspective.” Thus, as 
retrospectives, girlhood stories in particular are “products of the very 
perspective that they purport to explain” (136). By this logic, lesbian 
girlhood stories are those that retroactively construct adult lesbian 
identity,” but this, too, is a subjective definition; “for example, a woman 
might focus on the fact that she was intimate friends with Sally at age 
six and fail to note that so were a dozen other girls, none of whom 
became lesbians” (Zimmerman 1993a, 136). In the interplay between 
reader and text, it occurs to me that this retroactive construction might 
work both ways: a story of being “intimate friends with Sally” might ap- 
pear to some readers to be a simple girlhood story, with no implications 
about sexuality outside of gender identity, whereas others might view 
it as a specifically lesbian girlhood story. Thus for many readers, The 
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House on Mango Street and The Last of the Menu Girls would constitute les- 
bian girlhood stories because the readers identify with the protagonist 
and her feelings of loss for her friend, whereas other readers, approach- 
ing these stories from a heteronormative stance, would emphatically 
refute such a reading for precisely the same reasons. 

Zimmerman (1993b, 39) claims that “if a text lends itself to a lesbian 
reading, then no amount of .. . ‘proof’ ought to be necessary to estab- 
lish it as a lesbian text.” As I undertake a lesbian reading of The Howse 
on Mango Street, The Last of the Menu Girls, Margins, and Gulf Dreams, 1 
hope that my readers, though they may remain unconvinced, will yet 
acknowledge that I am not “demanding a plot . . . that the writer has not 
chosen to create” but am “picking up on hints and possibilities that the 
author, consciously or not, has strewn in the text” (Zimmerman 1993a, 
144). While both Cisneros and Chavez depict the cultural structures of 
institutionalized heterosexuality, neither fixes a heterosexual ending for 
her protagonist, who is alone at the end of the text, with many possibili- 
ties open to her. 

In Chicana/o literature, stories of girlhood and adolescence provide a 
glimpse into the construction of sexual identity when “the girls come... 
face to face with . . . their prescribed roles” in Chicana/o (hetero)sexual 
economies (Saldfvar 1990, 184). The stories show how and what the 
young female characters learn about sexuality and the sense they make 
of it. The girls are frequently perceived as asexual, since they are not 
sexually active, or more specifically, not (yet) heterosexually active. 
They are discouraged — by mothers, family, community, and religion — 
from recognizing or exploring their sexuality. At the same time, the 
cultural role of comadres, which raises lifelong friendships to the status 
of kinship, is both encouraged and recognized. Here I want to focus on 
the representation of desire as it develops between girlhood friends and 
on the ways in which that desire, and any explicitly sexual perception 
of it, is masked by the presumed sexlessness of adolescent girls.° 

In all four works that I am discussing here, girlhood friendships 
have a very specific relationship to institutionalized heterosexuality. 
These works critique the limited and heterosexual roles open and in- 
deed prescribed to young Chicanas, as well as the ways in which female 
friendships are less valued than heterosexual relationships. However, I 
have chosen these texts neither for their critique of heterosexual insti- 
tutions nor for their depiction of the role of girlhood friendships within 
their respective Chicano/a communities but because they locate certain 
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erotic elements in girlhood friendships.‘ Chicana/o literary criticism 
has not yet discussed these texts in terms of lesbian sexuality.? While 
more scholarship on Chicana lesbian literature is being produced, most 
of it focuses on the two best-known Chicana lesbian writers, Cherrie 
Moraga and Gloria Anzaldtia. As the coeditors of the 1981 anthology, 
This Bridge Called My Back, Moraga and Anzaldta were instrumental in 
the circulation of writings by lesbians of color. Many of their subse- 
quent individual works have been widely anthologized, often several 
times over. Both have taken pains to develop and promote the work 
of other writers — through editing, teaching, and workshops — but they 
are often taken as representative of Chicana lesbians in general and 
thus are published in lieu of other Chicana lesbian writers. Because of 
the prominence of these two authors, criticism on Chicana lesbian writ- 
ers has focused mainly on the genres of drama and nonfiction prose. In 
looking at girlhood friendships, I hope to broaden the scope of Chicana 
lesbian literary criticism, both by bringing attention to less well known 
writings and authors and by reevaluating Cisneros’s and Chavez's works 
in light of the explicit representation of lesbian desire in girlhood in the 
novels of de la Pefia and Pérez, and thus to expand Chicana lesbian 
literature beyond the writings of lesbian-identified authors. In my read- 
ings, I dwell on the “passionate friendships” between girls that other 
scholars have been at pains to ignore, rationalize, or misrepresent. 


The House on Mango Street 


Sandra Cisneros’s The House on Mango Street was first published in 1984 
by Arte Ptiblico, a small press under the aegis of the University of Hous- 
ton that features the works of Latino writers in English and Spanish. In 
1991 the third edition was published by Vintage and has been an inter- 
national best-seller. It is frequently referred to as a novel-in-stories; it 
is, in fact, a series of forty-four vignettes that feature the same narrative 
voice and cast of characters. Alvina Quintana takes exception to the 
tendency to classify Jlango Street as a novel, which she sees as a means 
of incorporating Cisneros’s work into traditional forms: 


Cisneros defined a distinctive Chicana literary space — oh so gently 
she flung down the gauntlet, challenging, at the least, accepted literary 


form, gender inequities, and the cultural and economic subordination 
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of minorities. Theoretically speaking, this little text subverts traditional 
form and content in a way that demonstrates how conventional appli- 
cations of literary genre and the social construction of gender under- 
mine a “feminist aesthetic.” (1996, 55) 


Ironically, in spite of its classification as a novel, critical discussions 
of Mango Street (Herrera-Sobek 1987; Saldfvar 1990) often approach 
it as a collection of separate stories, with little effort to appreciate the 
complex relationships among the characters as they develop through- 
out the work. As a departure, then, I examine one relationship as it 
is developed in five of the vignettes, “Sally,” “What Sally Said,” “The 
Monkey Garden,” “Red Clowns,” and “Linoleum Roses.” These stories 
focus on the developing relationships between Esperanza, the narrator, 
and Sally, with whom she shares a particular friendship. 

All the stories (or vignettes) in Zango Street are told by the adoles- 
cent Esperanza in first person. She discusses the other inhabitants of 
Mango Street, sometimes giving her own views on people, sometimes 
repeating what she has been told. Most of the secondary characters 
are also girls: Nenny, her younger sister; Lucy and Rachel, her friends 
across the street; Marin, Alicia, and Sally, the older girls in the neigh- 
borhood. In this community, an adult woman is one who has a house, 
and women are classified according to whether they have husbands or 
whether their husbands have died or have left them. Women are viewed 
primarily in relation to men, in heterosexual terms. The narrator begins 
describing herself by explaining her name, Esperanza, which means 
both “hope” and “waiting.” She does not want to wait for a man to 
change her life; she wants to write her own changes. Esperanza seeks 
an alternative to the options presented to her, options proscribed by 
sexism and institutionalized heterosexuality. One of Esperanza’s dilem- 
mas is how to reconcile her desires with her opportunities. She looks 
forward to having her own house, without a husband to lock her in or 
leave her lonely. Such a thing is unheard of on Mango Street, where 
women are confined to the home, where a woman is alone not by her 
choice but by necessity or a man’s choice. Thus Esperanza, who looks 
for something more, must look beyond Mango Street. 

Ramon Saldivar (1990) discusses Mango Street at length in his chap- 
ter, “Gender and Difference in Rfos, Cisneros and Moraga.” Like many 
other critics, including Julian Olivares (1987), Alvina Quintana (1996), 
and Renato Rosaldo (1991), he focuses on the space of Mango Street, 
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the houses, the gender roles, and the confinement of women. Ironically, 
while addressing the limited roles made available by the patriarchal 
structure, he is caught up in its discourse, defining women in relation 
to men and thus missing the significant relationships between girls that 
occur in the novel. Saldivar places the intense friendship Esperanza 
feels for her friend Sally solely in the realm of emulation or shared ex- 
perience and does not differentiate it from Esperanza’s other friend- 
ships, such as those with Rachel and Lucy, who are nearer her own age, 
or the significant but less charged older girl/younger girl friendships 
she enjoys with Marin and Alicia. 

For Esperanza and for her world, adulthood — that is, womanhood — 
is defined by men. In “The Family of Little Feet,” Esperanza, Lucy, and 
Rachel are given three pairs of fancy high-heeled shoes by a neighbor 
lady.° They practice walking and running up and down the street with 
them. Then: 


Down to the corner where the men can’t take their eyes off us... 
Mr. Benny at the corner grocery puts down his important cigar: 
Your mother know you got shoes like that? Who give you those? 
Nobody. 
Them are dangerous, he says. You girls too young to be wearing 
shoes like that. Take them shoes off before I call the cops, but we just 
ran. (40—41) 


The shoes enact one transformation on the girls and the men another. 
On the one hand, the shoes make the girls into desirable objects; they 
see their legs becoming long and shapely because of the high heels: “the 
truth is it is scary to look down at your foot that is no longer yours and 
see attached a long long leg” (40). On the other hand, the men, through 
their desiring gaze, make the girls into women: here, clearly, to be a 
woman is to be an object of desire to heterosexual men. The male atten- 
tion places the girls in the adult world; they are solicited by the men and 
finally run away home to hide the shoes for another day because they 
“are tired of being beautiful.” But that other day never comes, and they 
leave the shoes hidden, to be thrown away later by a cleaning mother. 

“The Family of Little Feet” is a good example of the ways in which Es- 
peranza keeps coming up against adulthood, womanhood, which means 
adult heterosexuality, and her resistance to that change. At the same 
time, Esperanza distinguishes herself from her younger sister, Nenny, 
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who is firmly in the realm of childhood. In “Hips,” Esperanza, Lucy, 
and Rachel are discussing their desire to grow hips, what hips mean, 
and what they are for. As they jump rope, each girl makes up a rhyme 
about hips. Nenny does not understand the conversation: “Everybody 
is getting into it now except Nenny who is still humming vot a girl, not a 
boy, just a little baby. She’s like that” (51).’ Instead of making up her own 
song about hips, Nenny uses standard jumping rhymes, like “Engine, 
engine number nine” and “My mother and your mother were washing 
clothes,” even when the other girls tell her she’s not playing right. In 
contrast to Nenny, who is a child, and Esperanza, Lucy, and Rachel, 
who are adolescents, the teenage girls in the stories are constantly cir- 
culating in the male sexual realm. Whether under the control of their 
fathers, meeting boys at dances, fulfilling the roles of absent mothers, 
or marrying and being confined to the house, Marin, Sally, and Alicia 
are clearly situated within adult heterosexuality. While Esperanza is 
friends with most of these older girls, one in particular — Sally —has a 
transformative effect on her. Esperanza admires Sally, and desires her, 
although that desire is not explicitly sexual. Through Sally, Esperanza 
comes to understand the value system in which female friendships are 
relegated to childhood and adulthood is reserved for heterosexuality. 

“Sally,” the first of the stories to depict Sally and Esperanza’s rela- 
tionship, introduces “the girl with eyes like Egypt and nylons the color 
of smoke” (81). Esperanza describes Sally first as Sally's father per- 
ceives her —“to be this beautiful is trouble” —and then as Esperanza’s 
mother sees her — “to wear black so young is dangerous” —both parents 
implying that Sally’s sexual desirability will bring her grief. Indeed, this 
is already the case, as she has no best friend, “not since [Cheryl] called 
you that name” (82), that is, presumably, since Cheryl labeled her as 
sexually dirty. Though it attracts males, Sally’s sensuality creates a bar- 
rier between herself and other girls. She is judged fast or dirty or ill- 
fated and is thus left alone. Furthermore, Sally seems afraid to go home 
and attempts to “clean herself up” before entering her house: “You pull 
your skirt straight, you rub the blue paint off your eyelids. You don’t 
laugh, Sally. You look at your feet and walk fast to the house you can’t 
come out from” (82). Both Saldivar and Quintana look at “Sally” as 
being primarily about the danger of sexuality. Yet they do not contex- 
tualize this story with the other Sally stories but see it as one of a series 
of introductions, not as part of a larger narrative about this one char- 
acter. Cisneros introduces Sally between “Rafaela Who Drinks Coco- 
nut & Papaya Juice on Tuesdays,” a view of a young married woman 
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locked up in her house, and “Minerva Writes Poems,” the story of a 
friend “only a little bit older than me but already she has two kids and 
a husband who left” (84). The Sally stories are unique in Jango Street 
because they are not isolated vignettes but chart the development of 
the character Sally and her relationship with Esperanza. The stories 
dealing with Lucy and Rachel, for example, could be read in any or- 
der, whereas the Sally stories chronicle the growing intimacy between 
Esperanza and Sally, the ending of that intimacy, and the subsequent 
distance from which Esperanza perceives Sally. 

Saldfvar (1990, 185) argues that “Esperanza wishes to be like Sally, 
wishes to learn to flick her hair when she laughs, to ‘paint [her] eyes 
like Cleopatra,’ and to wear black suede shoes and matching nylons as 
Sally does.” Yet Esperanza’s desire to be taught how to paint her eyes 
“like Egypt” is less about being like Sally than it is about being with 
Sally.® It is intertwined with the desire to lean against the fence with 
Sally and share her hairbrush, to hear Sally’s dreams. Esperanza then 
goes on to articulate a world for Sally —like Esperanza’s own dreams 
for a “real” house, far away from the barrio and the limits of Mango 
Street —a world where Sally keeps walking to a quiet, middle-class 
neighborhood, where she can dream her dreams, where her desire for 
desire is innocent and not damning, and where her desire for love is not 
“crazy” but the most normal thing in the world. 

Quintana (1996, 69) is most interested in the way the depiction of 
Sally and her desires “illuminates the contradictions in an ideology 
whose primary objective is masculine gratification.” The negative opin- 
ions of Sally, such as those voiced by Esperanza’s mother and Sally’s fa- 
ther, and “the stories the boys tell in the cloakroom” are clear evidence 
of the contradiction that women face: they must reproduce themselves 
for a desiring male gaze, but in doing so, they incur censure. Although 
she labels this ideology “heterosexist,” Quintana does not herself go 
beyond a heterosexual framework, and in my view she fails to fully ap- 
preciate Sally the character and her significance for Esperanza. Esper- 
anzas descriptions of Sally are poetic and appreciative, although when 
she describes Sally as pretty she does so in reference to male approval: 
“The boys at school think she’s beautiful because her hair is shiny black 
like raven feathers and when she laughs, she flicks her hair back like a 
satin shawl over her shoulders and laughs” (81). In her own mind she 
poses questions to Sally, in a bantering, flirtatious tone quite unlike 
Esperanza’ usual form of address: “Sally, who taught you to paint your 
eyes like Cleopatra? And if I roll the little brush with my tongue. . . will 
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you teach me?” Here she goes on to articulate a desire to be like Sally, 
to have shoes and nylons like hers, but again her means of express- 
ing this point out how much it is Sally she desires. Precisely because 
they do read “Sally” in conjunction with the other four Sally stories, 
Quintana and Saldfvar miss the development of Esperanza and Sally's 
relationship throughout the book. Perhaps they see no reason to privi- 
lege female friendships or to consider lesbian desire in their critique 
of the gender limitations in J/ango Street. Instead, they see “Sally” as 
merely one of a sequence of character introductions, between Rafaela 
and Minerva. 

Of all the characters, however, it is Sally whom Esperanza desires, 
and it is Sally who betrays her. In “The Monkey Garden,” Esperanza 
is torn between running with the children and talking to the boys with 
Sally. “Play with the kids if you want to,” Sally says, from the circle of a 
boy’s arms, “I’m staying here” (96). In their sexual banter, the boys take 
Sally’s keys and refuse to return them unless she gives each of them a 
kiss, and the group enters the garden to accomplish this: 


One of the boys invented the rules. One of Tito’s friends said you can't 
get the keys back unless you kiss us and Sally pretended to be mad at 
first but she said yes... 

I don’t know why, but something inside me wanted to throw a stick. 
Something wanted to say no when I watched Sally going into the gar- 
den with Tito’s buddies all grinning. It was just a kiss, that’s all. A kiss 
for each one. So what, she said. 


Only how come I felt angry inside. Like something wasn't right. (97) 


Esperanza is incensed at this manipulation of her friend. Confused by 
Sally’s compliance, she interprets it as passivity and attempts to inter- 
fere with the male coercion. She first complains to the mother of one 
of the boys, who tells her, in effect, that boys will be boys. Frustrated, 
Esperanza decides she has the responsibility to rescue Sally. 


I... ran back down the three flights to the garden where Sally needed 
to be saved. I took three big sticks and a brick and figured this was 
enough. 

But when I got there Sally said go home. Those boys said leave us 
alone. I felt stupid with my brick. They all looked at me as if I was the 


one that was crazy and made me feel ashamed. (97) 
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Esperanza is shown that her assistance is neither required nor desired. 
In fact, her aggression, if you will, her refusal to accept this male sexual 
barter as “justo y necesario,”” is precisely what marks Esperanza as 
“childish” rather than “womanly.” Furthermore, Sally not only dem- 
onstrates that she thinks Esperanza is childish for resisting, but she is 
quite clear in expressing her preference for Tito’s company over Esper- 
anza’. Sally, articulating her adult (hetero)sexuality, mocks Esperanza 
and signifies her as infantile both because of her active role (attempting 
to rescue the seemingly passive Sally) and because of her perception of 
male sexuality and heterosexuality as dangerous. It is this rejection by 
Sally that affects Esperanza so strongly that she feels sick and angry and 
“wrong.” She hides herself in the monkey garden, weeping and praying 
for death: “I wanted to will my blood to stop, my heart to quit its pump- 
ing. I wanted to be dead, to turn into the rain, my eyes to melt into the 
ground like two black snails. I wished and wished. I closed my eyes and 
willed it, but when I got up my dress was green and | had a headache” 
(97-98). The violence of her reaction demonstrates the depth of her 
feeling for Sally and the pain of betrayal. Yet her feelings, her love, are 
clearly of little value in comparison to male attention. Although Espe- 
ranza frequently expresses feelings of rebellion and resistance toward 
the limited gender roles available to girls, in this instance, she resents 
heteronormativity as well as sexism, because it limits not merely what 
she can do but also who she can love and how. Sexuality — heterosexu- 
ality —however it is naturalized, defined, and promoted, remains out- 
side the realm of Esperanza’s understanding. “They were laughing. She 
was too. It was a joke I didn’t get” (96). For Sally and Tito and the other 
boys, the joke is heterosexuality: it’s fun, it’s funny, it’s a game they all 
know. And yet, like Nenny singing her childish rhyme, oblivious to the 
advantages of hips, Esperanza lives in a world that does not accom- 
modate such things. Heterosexuality is, throughout the novel, a brutal 
intrusion into the world of girls. 

In Chicana contexts, girlhood is a space and time before the imposi- 
tion of normative heterosexuality and, as such, provides a site for texts 
to stage lesbian desires, such as those of Esperanza, whose feelings for 
Sally go beyond simple friendship. According to the institutions of het- 
erosexuality, Esperanza’s reluctance to enter into (hetero)sexuality is 
both validated by and a symptom of her sexual immaturity. Because 
she is a child, she is repulsed by the mature reality of heterosexual- 


ity. When she is older, she will get the joke. Yet throughout The Howse 
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on Mango Street Esperanza resists this forced heterosexualization. In 
“Red Clowns,” she is violently initiated into heterosexuality by a boy 
who says, “I love you, Spanish girl” (100). She and Sally are at a car- 
nival, and it is while she is waiting for Sally, who has gone off with 
another boy, that she is forced into sex. She cries out against the act, 
which is not like the stories of her girlfriends, or the songs, or the mov- 
ies, but is painful and unpleasant and a manifestation of male desire 
that has little to do with her as a person. Esperanza’s resistance con- 
stitutes what Smith (1982, 165) would describe as the text’s “critical 
stance toward the heterosexual institutions of male/female relation- 
ships, marriage and the family.” And yet, what moves Jango Street into 
the realm of lesbian text is Esperanza crying out to Sally: “Sally Sally 
a hundred times” (100). As in “The Monkey Garden,” Sally chooses 
male company over Esperanza, leaving the latter confused and vulner- 
able. Esperanza very clearly voices her desire for Sally and the ways 
in which she perceives it to differ from male desire: “And anyway I 
don’t like carnivals. I went to be with you because you laugh on the 
tilt-a-whirl, you throw your head back and laugh. I hold your change, 
wave, count how many times you go by. Those boys that look at you 
because you're pretty. I like to be with you, Sally” (99). Esperanza is 
attempting to articulate a desire for Sally that she differentiates from 
the mere physical attraction of “those boys that look at you because 
youre pretty.” She is unable, however, to find words to express that 
differentiation and thus falls back on the acceptable description of fe- 
male intimacy: “You're my friend.” Saldfvar (1990, 186) misses the nu- 
ances of this story, stating only, “Waiting to meet Sally at an amuse- 
ment park, Esperanza is assaulted by three white boys.” !° Esperanza’s 
love for Sally and Sally’s preference for a boy are precisely what has 
placed Esperanza in this vulnerable position; Sally’s action represents 
not merely “complicity in embroidering a fairy-tale-like mist around 
sex” (Herrera-Sobek 1987, 178) but the further betrayal of Esperanza’s 
love for her. 

What stands out about both “Red Clowns” and “The Monkey Gar- 
den” are the ways in which Esperanza relates to heterosexuality, not 
through boys, but through Sally. Sally desires male attention; Esper- 
anza desires Sally’s attention. She wants to be Sally's friend and confi- 
dante, to stand by her when others do not. Instead she is rejected and 
left waiting while Sally chooses to kiss the boys. It is Esperanza’s desire 
for Sally, both in the way that it differs from her friendships with Lucy 
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and Rachel and in the way that it pushes Esperanza into heterosexual- 
ity, that makes this a lesbian girlhood story. I do not mean that Esper- 
anza chooses heterosexuality but merely that she is violently initiated 
into it because of her desire to be with Sally, who does not prefer to be 
with her. “Linoleum Roses,” which follows “Red Clowns,” effectively 
brings Sally’s narrative, and Esperanza’s involvement in her life, to a 
close. Sally is married and locked away in a man’s house. Although he 
is prone to violence, Sally says her new husband is “okay. Except he 
won't let her talk on the telephone. And he doesn’t let her look out the 
window. And he doesn't like her friends” (101-102). Thus Sally is lost 
to Esperanza, who is not allowed “to visit her unless he is working.” 
Not even able to gaze at roses outside the window, Sally can only view 
those printed on her linoleum floor. 

The Sally stories, “The Monkey Garden” and “Red Clowns” in par- 
ticular, have a transformative effect on both the narrator and the text. 
They are situated near the end of the collection!! and suggest “a change 
in Esperanza’s attitude” (Quintana 1996, 65). In these stories Esper- 
anza passes out of adolescence, not in the patriarchal sense of “being 
made a woman” through intercourse with a man, but because she is 
passed over in favor of a male and then subsequently used for male 
pleasure. These traumatic events are marked off, as is Esperanza’s per- 
ception of her self: “I looked at my feet in their white socks and their 
ugly round shoes. They seemed far away. They didn’t seem to be my 
feet anymore. And the garden that had been such a good place to play 
didn’t seem mine either” (98). Esperanza’s world, her self, and the way 
she views everything have dramatically shifted as a result of the loss of 
Sally’s friendship. However, while the world in which Esperanza moves 
is exclusively heterosexual, she is not recuperated by heterosexuality at 
the end of the book. The ending, in fact, raises more questions about 
Esperanza’s future than it answers: 


Friends and neighbors will say, What happened to that Esperanza? 
Where did she go with all those books and paper? Why did she march 
so far away? 

They will not know I have gone away to come back. For the ones I 
left behind. For the ones who cannot [come] out. (110) 


Perhaps Esperanza will come back one day for Sally, the one “who can- 
not come out.” 
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The Last of the Menu Girls 


Denise Chavez's 1987 work, The Laut of the Menu Girls, has enjoyed a 
good deal of success, especially for a small press book. Like The Howse 
on Mango Street, Menu Girls is a series of interrelated stories about 
an adolescent female character negotiating her womanhood. Also like 
Cisneros’s work, Menu Girls resists easy classification. Though the seven 
stories are distinct, their depiction of Rocfo Esquibel, the primary nar- 
rator, demonstrates the depth and movement of her character. Several 
of the stories were originally published individually, yet as a collection 
the stories achieve a certain unity that informs the minor aspects of 
the individual stories.'> However, Rocfo’s world is very different from 
Esperanza’s: women are not defined by men or dependent on them for 
identity or support. Rocfo herself comes from a household of women, 
although traces of her mother’s two husbands can be found in dusty 
corners. 

The stories are set in the area of Las Cruces, New Mexico, just north 
of El Paso, Texas, which in turn borders Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. They 
are generally told from the perspective of Rocio, who lives with her 
younger sister, Mercy, and their mother, Nieves, a schoolteacher. Her 
father, Salvador, has deserted the family and is working up north, and 
Ronelia, her elder sister, has left home to marry. Although she is look- 
ing back on her adolescence and captures the bluntness of that period, 
Rocfo clearly speaks as an adult through most of the stories. In Jlenu 
Girls, | am primarily interested in Chavez's portrayals of the relation- 
ships among girls and between girls and women and in the way that 
Rocfo’s eroticism and desire focus on women. Chavez is quite frank in 
depicting the sensual dynamics of these relationships, and in fact it is 
the sensual dimension that causes Rocfo to question herself continually. 
Rocfo is a challenging narrator, for unlike Esperanza of Mango Street, 
who holds little back, Rocfo is often coy and evasive, providing only 
hints of her true feelings. 

The book begins with the title story, which describes Rocio’s first 
job, delivering menus to patients at the local hospital. Being in the pres- 
ence of the “sick and dying” reminds her of caring for her dying great- 
aunt Eutilia four years earlier. Following a multitude of visceral images 
of Eutilia’s illness, Rocio recalls dancing “around her bed in my dreams, 
naked, smiling, jubilant. It was an exultant adolescent dance for my dy- 
ing aunt. It was necessary, compulsive. It was a primitive dance, a full 
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moon offering that led me slithering into her room with breasts naked 
and oily at thirteen” (14). This “full moon offering,” charged with imag- 
ery of female sexuality, is not solely self-expression. In her mind, Rocio 
performs not merely in the presence of Eutilia but for Eutilia: 


Down the steps I leaped into Eutilia’s faded and foggy consciousness 
where I whirled and danced and sang. .. . Eutilia stared at me. 
I turned away. 

I danced around Eutilia’s bed. I hugged the screen door, my breasts 
indented in the meshed wire. In the darkness Eutilia moaned, my body 
wet, her body dry. Steamy we were, and full of prayers. (15) 


While one could perhaps read this scene as solely a fantastic healing 
ritual, it seems clear that Rocfo sees it as distinctly sexual. Renato Ro- 
saldo (1991) describes this dance in terms of “sexuality and danger” 
and acknowledges a “bodily sexual connection” between Rocfo and 
Eutilia, but he does so, perversely, without considering the implications 
of that “sexual” connection being between women. Instead he reads it 
exclusively as an aspect of her familial ties to generations of women 
(1991, 89-90).'* However, Rocfo's fantasy of offering her own oiled 
breasts, pressing them against the screen door that separates her from 
Eutilia, the contrast of “my body wet, her body dry,” Eutilia’s stare — 
which simultaneously draws Rocio and drives her away —and Eutilia’s 
moans mark this not merely as female sexuality but as sexuality be- 
tween women. 

Throughout the stories Rocfo'’s sexuality is expressed most pro- 
foundly in relation to other women. Although Rocfo does not identify 
as a lesbian—and she does know lesbians — she repeatedly expresses 
complex desires for other female characters. For example, Rocio de- 
scribes a significant week: 


When Arlene took a short vacation to the Luray Caverns, I became the 

official menu girl. That week was the happiest of my entire summer. 
That week I fell in love. 

ELIZABETH RAINEY (26) 


The name Elizabeth Rainey marks a section break in the story. The 
previous sentence, “That week I fell in love,” sets up an expectation 
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that Rocfo will tell of her first boyfriend, perhaps of an awkward court- 
ship or a romantic one. Instead she describes Elizabeth Rainey, an ele- 
gant young Anglo patient at the hospital, who impresses Rocio with her 
beauty and sorrow. 


I ran out, frightened by her pain, yet excited somehow. She was so 
beautiful and so alone. I wanted in my little girl’s way to hold her, hold 
her tight and in my woman's way never to feel her pain, ever, whatever 
it was.... 

It was this woman in her solitary anguish who touched me the most 
deeply. How could I, at age seventeen, not knowing love, how could 
I presume to reach out to this young woman in her sorrow, touch her 
and say, “I know, I understand.” (27) 


Elizabeth Rainey has an aura of sexuality, for she “was in for a 
D and C.” “I didn’t know what [that] was,” Rocio says, “but I knew 
it was mysterious, and to me, of course, this meant it had to do with 
sex” (26). This is another example of the difference from Mango Street, 
where, although girls may marry before high school or leave home be- 
cause of pregnancy, they do not get abortions.’° 

Elizabeth Rainey is indeed marked by sexuality but not treated 
kindly by it: “She looked fragile, and yet her face betrayed a harsh 
indelicate bitterness” (26). Although her hospital room is full of flow- 
ers, there is no tender lover to greet her, to inquire anxiously about 
how she is feeling. Instead there is only a seventeen-year-old menu 
girl fascinated and yearning but unable to act: “As long as I live I will 
carry Elizabeth Rainey’s image with me: in a creme-colored gown she 
is propped up, her hair fanning pillows in a room full of deep sweet 
acrid and overspent flowers. Oh, I may have been that summer girl, 
but yes, I knew. I understood. I would have danced for her... had I 
but dared” (28). Yet in spite of foreshadowing the week of Elizabeth 
Rainey as “the week I fell in love,” Rocfo avoids actually saying that she 
has fallen in love with Elizabeth. Rather, she articulates those qualities 
that attract her to Elizabeth —her beauty, her pain —~and then her own 
inability to reach out, to give the comfort or understanding expected of 
the Florence Nightingales of the hospital. Although she expresses her 
desire in terms of nurturing, she also dwells on her desire to dance na- 
ked for Elizabeth as she dreamed of doing for Eutilia. Yet, whereas she 
was able to fantasize quite explicitly about that dance for Eutilia, some- 
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thing — perhaps the fact that Elizabeth is marked by sexuality — keeps 
her from actively fantasizing that dance for her. Instead she regrets her 
lack of daring. 

Here and elsewhere in Jlenu Girls, Rocio attempts to explain away 
her desire in terms of identification. “I shrank back into myself and 
trembled behind the door. I never went back in her room. How could 
I? It was too terrible a vision, for in her I saw myself, all life, all suffering. 
What I saw both chilled and burned me. I stood long in that darkened 
doorway, confused in the presence of human pain. I wanted to reach out 
... Lwanted to... But 4ow?” (27; ellipses in original, first italics mine). 
However, “it is important to consider that identification and desire can 
coexist, and that their formulation in terms of mutually exclusive op- 
positions serves a heterosexual matrix” (Butler 1991, 26). One need 
not choose either to identify with a person or to desire that person (see 
Butler 1993, 99). Such an argument seems to refute the distinction de 
Lauretis (1996, 120) makes between (lesbian) desire for a woman and 
“Sntrafeminine’ self-directed, narcissistic ‘fascinations,’” which she sees 
as “quintessentially heterosexual.” However, in the cultural contexts of 
both Mango Street and Menu Girls, the narrators are unable to articulate 
desire for females except through socially acceptable identification. 

Unlike Mango Street, which does not include the possibility for 
women loving women, Rocfo’s world is inhabited by lesbians. Quite 
a few lesbians, in fact, such as “the Nurses Gonzalez and Gonzalez — 
Esperanza, male, and Bertha, female” (28).'° “Esperanza the dyke” 
is the head nurse of the surgical floor (32). She is bossy, prejudiced 
against immigrant Mexicans, and wholly unsympathetic, in stark con- 
trast to the feminine women to whom Rocio is attracted. Far from iden- 
tifying with this lesbian character, Rocfo seems quite repulsed by this 
“Esperanza of no esperanzas” (32), who is “without hope” both because 
of her own aggressive belligerence and because, looking back from the 
future, Rocfo knows of her early death in a car accident: “Later when 
Esperanza was killed my aunt said, ‘How nice. In the paper they call 
her lover her sister. How nice!” (32). This incident marks both the 
visibility and the invisibility of lesbian relationships. Everyone knows 
that Esperanza and Bertha are lovers. The author of the newspaper 
obituary recognizes the significance of that relationship by claiming 
Bertha as “sister,” that is, as the closest legitimate female kin. Yet that 
same claim simultaneously erases their lesbianism by conflating it with 
nonsexual blood ties. Anyone not personally acquainted with Gonzalez 
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and Gonzalez will merely see that a woman has died in a car accident 
and was survived by her sister. Meanwhile, the ending of the story links 
Rocio back to Esperanza the dyke because her summer also ends with 
a car accident, although not a fatal one. Like Elizabeth Rainey, she is 
installed in a hospital room full of flowers, and she curses her own stu- 
pidity, which has brought her to such a pass. 

While Chavez thus creates a chain of signification from Esperanza to 
Rocio and back to Elizabeth Rainey, Rocfo is at pains to distance herself 
from Esperanza and thus from lesbianism. The sections of the story are 
named for the characters who are most prominent in them (Mr. Smith, 
Arlene Rutshman, Elizabeth Rainey, and Dolores Casaus): this section 
should logically be named “Esperanza Gonzdlez.” Instead it is named 
for a rather minor character, Juan Maria —an undocumented Mexican 
worker disfigured in a barroom brawl ~as if Rocfo is afraid to put too 
much emphasis on “Esperanza the dyke.” In the stories dealing with 
Rocfo’s desires for women, Chavez repeatedly invokes lesbian figures, 
who stand simultaneously for lesbian potential and the denial of that 
potential. The lesbian serves as a marker, as if to say, “Something queer 
is going on here,” and yet, because of her unsympathetic portrayal, that 
queerness is never claimed for Rocfo. Instead the narrator chooses to 
rearticulate that desire for women as an identification. 

“Shooting Stars,” the third story of the collection, deals at length with 
Rocio’ relationship to other girls, specifically her friend Eloisa, who is 
sixteen and “already a woman” in comparison to the still-girlish Rocfo. 
During her annual summer visit with relatives in Texas, Rocio discov- 
ers that Eloisa is a cousin of sorts: “Her aunt wore men’s shirts and 
pants and bound her breasts with rags. One day I found that Eloisa’s 
mother and aunt (half men to me) were relatives! This made Eloisa, 
too, part of my mother’s family. Most of them were a queer, unbalanced 
lot” (55). Eloisa’s nameless “aunt” is clearly a butch lesbian. The earlier 
euphemistic representation of Gonzalez and Gonzalez as sisters pro- 
vides a certain ambiguity as to whether Eloisa’s mother is the “aunt's” 
lover rather than her sister. That Eloisa’ mother is included in the 
designation “half men to me” seems to support the possibility that the 
two women are lovers. These queer women serve to introduce Rocfo'’s 
relationship with Eloisa, whose “womanliness” or maturity makes her 
desirable to Rocfo and at the same time contains the rejection of that 
desire. “How I admired Eloisa! How grateful I was for allowing me 
into her magical woman's world. Eloisa and I were bright girls, mature 
girls. ... Later, after the nightly watermelon, I would fall asleep under 
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the stars thinking about Eloisa. She was Venus, I myself was a shoot- 
ing star. The two of us were really one. We were beautiful girls, bright 
beautiful girls spitting out watermelon seeds. We were coyotes calling 
out to the moon” (56). Representing Eloisa as Venus, the bright planet 
and also the goddess of love, Rocfo again emphasizes identification with 
her: “The two of us were really one.” Yet the title, “Shooting Stars,” 
emphasizes the ephemeral quality of their relationship. 

Rocfo’s love for Eloisa, like Esperanza’s for Sally in Mango Street, 
eventually comes up against socially sanctioned heterosexual relation- 
ships. Rocfo’s reverential love is destroyed when she sees Eloisa at a 
movie theater, smoking lasciviously and allowing some faceless man to 
paw her. Eloisa, then, implicitly rejects Rocfo’s love through her desire 
for a man, and Rocfo retaliates by withdrawing entirely and curtailing 
their rambling walks together. This new image of Eloisa as fast, as wan- 
ton and decidedly heterosexual, produces a physical revulsion in Rocio: 
“TI felt] sick with nicotine, faint with its smell... sick to my heart ... 
faint with disappointment” (56), just as Esperanza was sick in the Mon- 
key Garden. Even after her return to New Mexico, Texas and Eloisa 
continue to haunt Rocio, taunting her to make sense of her feelings and 


her memories: 


To me, Texas signified queer days, querulous wanderings, bloody fairy 
tales, hot moon-filled nights . . . Texas was women to me: my fading 
grandmother, my aunt dying of cancer, my mother’s hunchbacked aunt 
and Eloisa. All laughing, laughing. ... When I lay in the solemn shade 
of my father’s study, I thought of myself, of Eloisa, of all women. The 
thoughts swirled around like the rusty blades of our swamp cooler. ... 
Perhaps someday when I grow older, I thought, maybe then I can 
recollect and recount the real significance of things in a past as elusive 


as clouds passing. (57) 


Rocio specifically expresses her desire for women, always placing 
it in the context of exploring womanliness. Thus as she conjures up 
images of women she has loved from the patterns in the stucco walls, 
she wonders, “What did it mean to be a woman? To be beautiful, com- 
plete? Was beauty a physical or a spiritual thing, was it strength of emo- 
tion, resolve, a willingness to love? What was it then that made women 
lovely?” (53). 

Rocfo’s next “crush” is on Diana, an occasional domestic worker in 


the Esquibel household. She cleans and acts as older sister to Rocfo, 
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whose sister Ronelia left home to marry. Diana is a beautiful innocent, 
“unlike her Texas counterpart.” And for Rocio she was “first and fore- 
most: a friend who could never betray, no never. Nor could she see the 
possibility of betrayal. In this assumption of hers and mine lies all the 
tragedy of young womankind” (58). Diana's loyalty clearly constitutes 
one part of Rocfo’s attraction: she is still smarting from Eloisa’s betrayal. 
She attempts to articulate what it was about Diana that attracted her, 
whether it was her beauty, her body, her laughter, which “crossed the 
fields and fogged all consciousness” (58). She then swiftly side steps 
any suggestion of lesbianism by asserting, “[I]n observing Diana, I ob- 
served myself” (58). This is in spite of the fact that Diana and Rocio 
are not otherwise represented as similar. Diana is not a fully formed 
character, nor yet a fully formed person. Her speech, always formal and 
polite, always yielding gracefully, nevertheless takes the form of “mono- 
syllabic utterings of someone dependent upon the repetitious motions 
of work, the body and its order.” When she speaks she is “naive, a little 
girl” (58). Her “weakness of spirit” separates her from Rocio, as she 
marries, has children, and is neglected by her straying husband. She 
thus ultimately accomplishes another kind of betrayal—a betrayal of 
Rocio’s image of her, Rocfo’s hopes for her. When she becomes a good 
wife to a bad husband, Diana’s youth, beauty, and laughter fade to a 
yellowed shell. Rocfo cannot even recognize “Diana the huntress” in 
the wrinkled, whiskered woman with sad eyes whom her mother points 
out at church. She feels a deep sense of loss for the beautiful Diana. 
The perceived betrayals by Eloisa and Diana and Rocfo’s subsequent 
rejection of them are ultimately refigured as their unsuitability as “role 
models.” In actuality, of course, within the cultural constraints of insti- 
tutionalized heterosexuality, they are unsuitable objects of desire. Thus 
Rocio tells herself to “let them go.” She thinks about “loving women. 
Their beauty and their doubts, their sure sweet clarity. Their unfathom- 
able depths, their flesh and souls aligned in mystery” (63). However, 
given the apparent fact that women are destined for heterosexual rela- 
tions, Rocfo sternly puts this thought from her mind, supplanting it with 
the image of her sister Ronelia, a more suitable (heterosexual) role 
model. Yet, inevitably, the thought of them comes back to her: “Women. 
Women with firm, sure flesh of that age in time. In dreams. Let them go 
... They were clouds, soft bright hopes. Just as quickly as they were 
formed, they dissolved into vast pillows. Their vague outlines touched 
the earth and then moved on” (65). This passage from the end of “Shoot- 
ing Stars” articulates very carefully that one should not love women 
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precisely because of an inherent flaw, their propensity for betrayal. 
This awareness is charged with regret and nostalgia for Rocio, as if to 
say: Who can help loving women, even if there is no future to it? 

The final story, “Compadre,” demonstrates the different ways in 
which Rocio expresses desire toward women and toward men. Her 
repulsion for the large daughters of Regino Sudrez (her mother’s com- 
padre) clearly does not extend to all members of the family: “The car 
was being driven by Eleiterio, Regino’s only son. Handsome, handsome 
young man, with Regino’s dark skin and bright eyes, he was the em- 
bodiment of whatever passion there was in the union between Braulia 
and Regino” (150). Later, Rocfo thinks she has seen Eleiterio cruis- 
ing Main Street, pachuco-like, but convinces herself that she has not: 
“T imagined things. Almost always imagined things, and only once or 
twice with Eleiterio. Su apd era adventista”'’ (159). Rocio is conscious 
of a desire for Eleiterio but speaks of him very briefly. His younger 
sister, Zianna, however, draws Rocfo's sustained attention during an 
unplanned visit to the Suarez family. Unlike her sisters, Zianna is slen- 
der and attractive. 


Zianna, the darkest, loveliest flower in the Sudrez garden. A hose in 
hand, fingers laced over the hose head, Zianna watered the roses that 
grew near the street side of the house. She stood between the tame and 
the untamed worlds, that of her father’s constant laborings and that of 
her mother’s rampant, uncontrollable life. 

Zianna’s face, lovely as a dark brown, dusky rose, was lit with natu- 
ral highlights. Her neck was long, her small proud head balanced by a 
full, fleshed mouth. Her luminescent eyes shielded themselves against 
the elements and luxuriated in the absence of explanations. 

Full, lush and firm, her breasts were carefully rounded swells of 
female flesh, flowerets full of awakening fragrance. Zianna stood 
straight, her face in the direction of her thirsty charges. Her feet were 
planted firmly on the grateful grass. (154) 


Rocio dwells on the “lush” curves of Zianna’s body as the girl stands in 
the garden watering flowers. After the scene in which Rocio thought 
she had seen Eleiterio cruising, she fantasizes about Zianna: 


Ssssmmosh. MMMMmmmmm. Patter, patter, patter, patter. Black 
bird, blackbird, what are you thinking? Zianna stood nearby, a part of 


the landscape. She was too wild for the garden's cultivation, yet too re- 
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fined for the wildness of the Sudrez home. She was a small, silent black 
bird on the nearest branch. 

Ssssmooosh. Mmmmmmm. Patter, patter, patter... 

I imagined Zianna standing in the grass, watering wearing [my] 
squash dress. That dress will be hers. Dark girl in the sunshine, seek- 
ing shade. (159; emphasis and ellipses in original) 


The language used to describe Zianna, in direct contrast to that used 
for Eleiterio, is wholly unrestrained and exults in Zianna’s physical 
beauty, her flesh, and the eroticism she inspires in Rocfo. Rocfo imag- 
ines Zianna in her own dress (the Esquibels generally give their old 
clothes to Zianna'’s family) and dwells on how well it will suit her and 
on the visual pleasure of Zianna: “Zianna would get her dress wet; she 
never wore pants like the other girls. She stood on the grass barefooted, 
with no shoes on and in a wet dress and never caught cold” (158). 

While critics such as Rosaldo are quite vocal about the sexual energy 
of Menu Girls, and even direct attention to many of the same examples 
I draw from the text, they completely avoid the possibility that Rocio 
actually desires these women. Rosaldo (1991) recognizes the “bodily, 
sexual connection” with other women but considers only the context 
of female desire without respect to its object. Quintana (1996) does 
not examine the intimate relationships between Rocio and the different 
women: she sees them (as she did in Mango Street) as merely “a cata- 
logue of female characters[,] . .. a variety of female options for solving 
the riddle of female self-fashioning” (104). Such themes are certainly 
present, and even Rocio herself offers them as explanations for her 
interest in women, but they are not the whole story. Although Rocio 
is attracted occasionally to men, her most passionate, sexual desire is 
directed toward a series of feminine women. It is that desire I name 
“lesbian.” 


Margins 


Terri de la Pefia’s 1992 novel, Margins, is sometimes incorrectly identi- 
fied as “the first Chicana lesbian novel.” If this means a Chicana les- 
bian—authored text with Chicana lesbian characters, then that honor 
more properly belongs to Sheila Ortiz Taylor's Faultline (1982). None- 
theless, Ortiz Taylor, de la Pefia, and Pérez all prepared their manu- 
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scripts for publication conscious of the scarcity of fiction focusing on 
Chicana lesbians. De la Pefia initially published a series of short stories 
imagining a community of Chicana lesbians from the West Los Ange- 
les area while at the same time creating an audience for the novel to 
come.'® Like Margins itself, the majority of these stories were published 
in mainstream lesbian anthologies and journals and are concerned with 
the positive representation of Chicana lesbians in relationships with 
one another.!? Margins is primarily a coming-out novel, emphasizing 
lesbian identity, coming out to family, and adult relationships with les- 
bian-identified women.”’ I want to concentrate on how this novel deals 
with the subject of lesbian girlhood, as it recalls the first lesbian love 
relationship of the main character, Veronica Melendez. 

The novel opens as Veronica is recovering from an automobile acci- 
dent that killed her “best friend,” Joanna Nufiez. Veronica and Joanna 
had been best friends since girlhood, and their relationship had become 
sexual during adolescence. They lived together as “roommates” through- 
out their college years and lived a closeted life, without participating in 
a lesbian community or referring to themselves as lesbians outside of 
their relationship. And yet throughout their girlhood, adolescence, high 
school, and college years, both their families accepted their “particular 
friendship” without perceiving the possibility of sexuality or homosexu- 
ality. That Veronica and Joanna could carry on a sexual relationship for 
over ten years without anyone else noticing demonstrates both the cul- 
tural validation of same-sex friendships for girls and the heterosexual 
structure within which those relationships are presumed to exist. When 
Isabel, Joanna's mother, explains her obliviousness to the sexual aspect 
of the relationship, she dwells on the perceived sexlessness of girlhood 


friendship: 


“Roni, I’m not sure I understand. I had favorite girlfriends too. We just 
never —” 
“Joanna and I were so close that loving each other came easily, too.” 
“I remember how you girls could practically read each other's minds 
... [thought that was friendship, nothing else . . . I never thought of 
you two —that way. I knew Joanna and you were always together, 
and had been for years, but I thought she was close to you because she 
didn’t have a sister . . . All the time you girls were growing up, I was 
always glad Joanna had you for a friend. You're such a good student, a 


nice quiet girl — never in trouble.” 
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“You have to watch those quiet ones,” Veronica quipped. 
Isabel ignored that modest attempt at levity. “T thought you were a 
good influence on her.” (111-113) 


Although she comes to accept the truth, Isabel initially insists on the 
“Innocence” of the girls’ friendship, echoing the literary criticism of 
Mango Street and Menu Girls. She later tries to reestablish this narra- 
tive of innocence when Steve, a teenage boy, begins showing porno- 
graphic pictures of lesbian sex and telling both Isabel's younger sons 
and Veronica’s nephew, Phil, that Veronica and Joanna used to “do 
that.” Isabel exclaims, “Oh, Roni. It isn’t your fault. You and Joanna 
loved each other in an innocent way. It wasn’t like —in that magazine” 
(180). This narrative is further developed by other family members, in- 
cluding Veronica’s older sister, Lucy, a Carmelite nun: “You're the baby 
of the family. I think Mama wanted to keep you inocente as long as she 
could. ... You loved Joanna from the day you met her in kindergar- 
ten. Everyone knew that. We just never looked beyond the friendship” 
(248). Veronica’s relatives rely on the idea that there is an innocence, 
a sexlessness, to young Chicanas that by definition precludes the pos- 
sibility of homosexuality. This is clearly marked in the novel when ru- 
mors of the sexual aspect of Veronica and Joanna's relationship begin 
to spread. When Phil is asked to explain to his grandparents his argu- 
ment with the boy who showed him the magazine, he does not reveal 
the discussion of lesbianism. Instead the topic of conversation becomes 
his own (hetero)sexuality: 


“And what were you y Steve arguing about?” 

“Some girl,” Phil murmured. 

“Ay, que muchachos! You're too young for that, Philly.” 

“Sara, he’s old enough to shave.” Joe offered his grandson a con- 
spiratorial smile. “Just be careful next time, Phil.” (146) 


This “boys will be boys” discussion makes it clear that while the 
fourteen-year-old boy is perceived as a sexual being, his twenty-four- 
year-old aunt is not. The issue of female sexuality is further complicated 
because there are no women in the family, other than Veronica, who 
claim an active sexuality. Her mother, Sara, clearly thinks of sex as 
dirty, and her sister Lucy has taken a vow of celibacy.”! 

Whereas Veronica blames her parents for the family’s silence about 
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sexuality, Lucy argues, “Es la cultura” (248). This is a very different 
world from Cisneros’s Jlango Street and Chavez’s Menu Girls, in which 
female heterosexuality is an explicit force to be reckoned with. It is pre- 
cisely because of this erasure of all female sexuality that Joanna’s family 
attempts to produce Veronica as the “living lesbian” who seduced their 
innocent Joanna. Threatened by the attack on Joanna’s “honor,” they 
react first by denying that the two women had a lesbian relationship; 
then, when Veronica begins living openly as a lesbian, they refigure her 
as their daughter's seducer. 

Veronica attempts to displace this narrative of “innocent girlhood,” 
arguing for an active /esbian girlhood. For Veronica, same-sex play is 
a natural (physical) extension of the emotional intimacy of girlhood 
bonds, one that does not change the nature of that relationship but ex- 
tends it. 


“Joanna and I were so close that loving each other came easily, too.” 
“|. Joanna wasn't interested in a men in a sexual way. How could 
anything compete with what we had?” 
“... At first, we thought we were going through a phase, experi- 
menting with each other before getting involved with men. We both 
tried dating, but we realized right away we were much more comfort- 


able with each other.” (111) 


She argues against being cast as the “lesbian seducer” by stressing the 
mutuality of their relationship and again by attempting to show that for 
both of them there was a natural progression from friendship to sexual 


intimacy: 


“Well, no one stays innocent for long. Joanna and I started playing 
around when we were in grammar school. I still can’t believe no one 


caught on.” (248) 


“Joanna and I used to spy on you [and your boyfriend]. Afterwards 
we'd go to her house and practice kissing.” (264) 


Both of these examples are from a conversation Veronica has with 
Lucy. She emphasizes the sexual precocity of her relationship with 
Joanna —how early they started “playing around.” When she reveals 
that she and Joanna used to spy on Lucy, she is talking about a time 
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before Lucy entered the convent, which took place when Veronica was 
thirteen. Veronica is articulating a specific model of lesbian identity, the 
“born lesbian” who never has voluntary sex with men. Although Lucy 
does not respond directly, she accepts Veronica's explanation, perhaps 
because she believes that homosexuality is innate and therefore not a 
“choice.””” While she can accept Veronica's homosexual feelings, she 
cautions Veronica against claiming a lesbian identity without Joanna. To 
some extent, then, the ground conceded in the natural extension of par- 
ticular friendship is taken back by arguing that with the end of that girl- 
hood friendship, lesbianism need not be embraced.” Implied is the idea 
that this lesbian adolescence must come to an end, must be replaced by 
adult heterosexuality. 

Because of Joanna’ early death, de la Pefia avoids the question of 
betrayal of a “passionate friendship” in the sense that we have seen, 
albeit in less explicit form, between Esperanza and Sally and between 
Rocio and Eloisa in the two earlier books. Veronica is, to some extent, 
betrayed in adulthood when her affair with her initially heterosexual 
neighbor Siena ends abruptly and Siena begins sleeping with a man. 
The characterization of Siena is caught up in the question of coming 
out. Siena is explicitly criticized by the other lesbian characters in the 
novel for not being “out” as a lesbian, a bisexual, or a woman-loving 
woman. This is in marked contrast to their acceptance of Veronica, 
who is not criticized for being closeted in her ten-year relationship with 
Joanna, although Siena has had a sexual relationship with a woman 
for less than a week. This double standard is tied to the representation 
of the Chicano/a community: to be close to their families, to be within 
the culture, Veronica and Joanna needed to be closeted. However, the 
same argument is not held valid for Siena, an Italian American from a 
Catholic background no less conservative than Veronica’. Like Eliza- 
beth Rainey in Menu Girls, Siena is recovering from the after-effects of 
an abortion. Thus she, too, is “marked” by sexuality, but, in the new 
context of lesbian identity, she is also marked as untrustworthy. Her 
sexual desire for Veronica is invalidated by her inability to claim a les- 
bian identity and trivialized by the other lesbian characters. The novel 
privileges the “born lesbian” and views women who have been hetero- 
sexually active with suspicion. 

Ironically, Veronica herself sets aside her relationships with Joanna, 
just as Esperanza’s and Rocio’s “passionate friendships” are expected to 
be set aside. In this case, however, the relationship is not superseded by 
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institutions of heterosexuality but is replaced by Veronica's new lesbian 
identity and lesbian relation. Joanna is relegated to the past and to the 
“Innocence” of girlhood as the novel turns toward Veronica’ mature, 
adult relationship with a Chicana lesbian, René Talamantes. The novel 
ends with Veronica giving a public reading from her short story collec- 
tion, a “fictional recreation of Joanna” (328). As she reads, Veronica 
looks to René for encouragement and to the multiethnic audience at 
Sisterhood bookstore for affirmation. Because of its emphasis on les- 
bian identity, in particular because it privileges identity over desire, 
Margins reinforces the division between (innocent) girlhood friendships 
and adult sexual relationships portrayed in both The House on Mango 
Street and The Laut of the Menu Girls, with the significant difference that 
in this case adult relationships are not exclusively heterosexual. 


Gulf Dreams 


Emma Pérez’s 1996 novel, Gulf Dreams, first appeared in short story 
form in the anthology Chicana Lesbians: The Girls Our Mothers Warned Us 
About (Trujillo 1991). The novel is ambitious in both range and style 
as it addresses socialization and sexuality in the fictional Texas Gulf 
town of El Pueblo. The novel has a loose chronological structure that 
is abruptly contested by a competing narrative of memory, which is 
violent, fragmented, and often cinematic in the ways in which it evokes 
images. The narrator meets and falls in love with a young woman, the 
sister of her sister's best friend. Their relationship is extremely passion- 
ate, although, at least initially, the actual sexual activity is limited to that 
between the young woman and her first boyfriend, which she describes 
to the narrator in detail. Eventually, the two women enroll in a nearby 
junior college, where the young woman begins dating Pelén, a male 
pre-law student from the university. The two women become more 
intimate while their relationship is entangled with that between the 
young woman and Pel6én and with physical and emotional violence. 
Although we are not told the details of the young woman's childhood 
history, Pérez makes it clear that she has been emotionally scarred by 
violence from those she loves. According to the narrator, the young 
woman thus seeks out violence along with love, first going from Pelén, 
who abuses her, to the narrator, who comforts her, and later verbally 
abusing the narrator until she too marks the young woman with bruises. 
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The narrator then leaves Texas for California; the novel reveals little 
about her life there, except that she hides in anonymous sex and per- 
haps makes a living as a sex worker. After her departure, the young 
woman marries Pelén. 

The narrator returns to El Pueblo some years later, after she reads 
a newspaper account of a gang rape in the town: Ermila, a young Chi- 
cana, is picked up and raped by five Chicanos. Pelén is the defense 
attorney for the offenders; he builds his case on the negative represen- 
tation of Chicanos by the Anglo media — completely erasing Ermila as a 
Chicana, as well as the violence done to her —and on the premise that, 
as the type of woman “who says yes,” Ermila did not have the option 
of saying no. The narrator stays for the trial and verdict, seeing the 
young woman again and resuming their relationship, from which she 
has never truly been free. Four of the five rapists are acquitted. The 
fifth, the ringleader, is convicted and receives a thirty-year sentence. 
The narrator leaves before the appeal and returns to Los Angeles." 

Having given a very basic sketch of the novel, I now want to fo- 
cus specifically on the relationship between the narrator and the young 
woman. The two girls are brought together when the narrator is fifteen 
by their sisters who are best friends, comadres. In the passage that I have 
taken as my epigraph, Pérez introduces their relationship, contextu- 
alizing the expectations for close female friendships in this Chicano/a 


community: 


To link families with four sisters who would be friends longer than 
their lifetimes, through children who would bond them at baptismal 
rites. Comadres. We would become intimate friends, sharing coffee, 
gossip, and heartaches. We would endure the female life-cycle — ado- 
lescence, marriage, menopause, death, and even divorce, before or 
after menopause, before or after death. 

I had not come for that. I had come for her kiss. (13) 


Pérez is referring here to the cultural system of comadrazgo. The mas- 
culine term, compadrazgo, refers to the relationship between the father 
and godfather, or the parents and godparents, of a child. The baptismal 
ceremony unites these people, raising their friendship to the level of 
kinship in recognition and mutual commitment. Thus their relationship 
is extended beyond the present through the lives of their children. The 
terms compadre and comaore are also used more informally to refer to 
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friendships that are as close as family ties and to specify the relationship 
between the parents of married children. Compadrear, the verb formed 
from the masculine noun compadre, means to be on familiar terms with 
another person. Pérez is talking specifically about the relationship be- 
tween women, comadrazgo. The verb comadrear, however, has a slightly 
different meaning —“to gossip” —which she acknowledges with the 
phrase “sharing coffee, gossip, and heartaches” and by stressing the 
verbal aspect of the relationship — the telling, the sharing, the speaking. 
Notice that men are not essential to comadrazgo and that this relation- 
ship extends beyond that of the heterosexual marriage through which it 
is evoked. Withstanding “even divorce, before or after menopause, be- 
fore or after death,” comadrazgo emphasizes the permanence of women’s 
relationships, over the temporality of men. Comadrazgo itself, then, is 
constructed paradoxically: women are simultaneously central and mar- 
ginal in each other's lives. They are central because their friendship, 
their intimacy, will outlast the passion, the trauma, the infidelity, or 
the demise of heterosexual relationships. And yet they are marginal be- 
cause these friendships function as a constant prop to the heterosexual 
structure — maintaining and always yielding precedence to heterosexu- 
ality or, in effect, to the male. 

Pérez ruptures these narratives—both of the “female life cycle,” 
which is, by definition, heterosexually proscribed, and that of the “pla- 
tonic intimacy” achieved by comadrazgo — by foregrounding the sexual 
desire of the narrator for the young woman: “I had not come for that. I 
had come for her kiss.” She does not want a platonic intimacy with other 
heterosexual women but rather a sexual union of the flesh. Precisely 
because of its built-in deference to the male and to heterosexuality, the 
narrator attempts to avoid the pattern of comadrazgo: “The promise of 
female rituals enraged me” (15). Here it may be enlightening to think 
back on Esperanza’s relationship to Sally, particularly in “Red Clowns,” 
where Sally, who is forbidden to associate with boys, is allowed to go to 
the carnival with Esperanza. Their friendship provides the opportunity 
for her heterosexual rendezvous, ultimately at Esperanza’s expense. 

The narrator's desire is created and inspired by the young woman. 
Although she says “I met her in the summer of restless dreams” (11), 
it becomes clear that the restless dreams are brought on by their first 
meeting, when, with a glance, the young woman “caressed a part of me 
I never knew existed.” For weeks after their brief meeting, the narra- 
tor is haunted by dreams of the young woman’ erotic touch: “I dreamt 
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of her fingers brushing my skin, lightly smoothing over breasts, neck, 
back, all that ached for her. A fifteen-year-old body ached from loneli- 
ness and desire, so unsure of the certainties her body felt” (12). The 
early part of the novel focuses on this lesbian desire, awakened by the 
young woman, and on the frustration of that desire both by the het- 
erosexual limits of female friendship within the community and by the 
young woman’ flirtatious rejection of the narrator. The desire between 
the two girls is tangible and even articulated but only as mediated by 
the young woman’ relationships with men: “That day under the shaded 
tree, she had spoken about a young boy. She craved his delicious, ex- 
pert mouth, she said. She told me he had sucked her nipples. He was 
careful not to hurt her or impregnate her. Instead he licked her moist- 
ness. ... | revered the lips that relived desire for him” (14). The young 
woman seduces the narrator emotionally, by verbalizing her sexual ex- 
periences. By describing her erotic activities, she gives form to what 
the narrator, with her more limited sexual experience, has not yet imag- 
ined that she would like to do with the young woman. Because the 
young woman's desire is described through her sexual behavior with 
the boy, the narrator's fantasies in relation to the young woman become 
heterosexually marked. No longer visited in her dreams by the young 
woman alone, instead she sees at night the scenes described under the 
shaded tree, sees him pleasuring the young woman in the ways she has 
described. 

The young woman is clearly aware of the narrator's susceptibility: 
“She longed for someone to arouse her. Each time she dared to look 
directly into my eyes, she quickly averted hers. She alerted the pas- 
sion, repressed it immediately” (14-15). The very structure of girlhood 
friendship allows the young woman to solicit the narrator's desire. Be- 
cause the two girls do become “intimate friends, sharing coffee, gossip, 
and heartaches,” the young woman can tell the narrator of her sexual 
activities, continuously drawing her in closer, so that she becomes both 
voyeur and participant in the young woman's sexual relationships: “She 
confessed details, delightfully. She told me how she shook with plea- 
sure from the strokes of a ravenous tongue. | listened, opening to her 
seductive words, wanting more particulars to bond us intimately” (52). 
The narrator attempts to resist the “promise of female rituals,” albeit 
unsuccessfully. The comadrazgo she sought to escape is precisely what 
creates and aggravates lesbian desire in this situation. Desire exists —is 
created — in the telling. Although she resents its inevitable frustration, 
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the narrator cannot resist the telling: “Intimacies of the flesh achieved 
through words. That was our affair. Years later, I rediscovered my com- 
pulsion to consummate intimacy through dialogue —to make love with 
a tongue that spewed desire, that pleaded for more words, acid droplets 
on my skin. With her, I learned to make love to women without a touch. 
I craved intimate, erotic dialogue. I was addicted to words and she had 
spawned the addiction” (52). Ironically, then, the young woman, who 
is not identified as lesbian, instructs the lesbian narrator, teaching her 
how to make love to a woman with her tongue, literally and figuratively, 
by narrating eroticism. She speaks of the pleasure she receives and in 
doing so gains pleasure and inspires it in the narrator. 

The narrator attempts to resist this sexually heightened comadrazgo 
but is unable to do so precisely because of the level of eroticism it con- 
tains: “She half-expected me. Took my hand, led me to her bedroom, 
shoved me playfully on her twin bed next to her. She spoke reasonably. 
She had missed me. Why had I stopped coming? Why had I stayed 
away? She relied on my friendship, a passionate friendship, she called 
it. Mute, I looked away, paralyzed, embarrassed, hurt. She played at 
my emotions under the guise of friendship” (17). The narrator's words 
bring to mind both Smith’s (1982, 165) discussion of Sula —which 
works as a lesbian novel in part “because of the passionate friendship 
between Sula and Nel” —and Esperanza’s inability to fully articulate 
her desire for Sally —“those boys that look at you because you're pretty. 
I like to be with you, Sally. You’re my friend” (99). Yet for the narra- 
tor, the young woman's words are harsh, an insult, a blatant denial of 
her own active participation in this sexual game. However, the young 
woman uses the “guise of friendship” not only to incite the narrator's 
desire but also to supplement her own heterosexual relations: “We be- 
came enraptured, entrapped, addicted to each other's eroticism. A kiss 
on the cheek inflamed me for hours. I witnessed her greed. Teasing 
reached new heights. ... The desire to desire her— my weakness... . 
Her boyfriend grew more threatened each time I appeared. . . . She and 
I, trapped in social circumstances. Propriety kept us apart” (28). The 
boyfriend’s antagonism is one of the early signs that the narrator's par- 
ticipation in the young woman's relationships with men is not limited 
to voyeurism: “After rushing to him, he would oblige her by hurting 
her, then she would come to me. I rescued her, then resented my duty 
to her. And so we played this deceitful game, angry because we didn’t 
know how to quit” (29). In a sense, then, the narrator is the conven- 
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tional comadre, in that she provides support for the young woman in 
the latter's heterosexual relationship; in addition, she acts as a sort of 
lesbian supplement to heterosexuality, providing a love and a level of 
eroticism that balances the inadequacies (for the young woman) of the 
heterosexual relationship and helps to maintain it. 

Gulf Dreams contrasts with de la Pefia’s Margins in the way it rep- 
resents female friendships within the community. Because neither Jo- 
anna nor Veronica dates or is sexual with men, both are, in the eyes of 
the community, sexually infantilized, which provides a screen behind 
which they explore their sexuality together. They are, in effect, good 
girls, and as Veronica wryly explains to Joanna’s mother, “You have 
to watch those quiet ones.” Ironically, their hidden lesbianism is what 
earns them the classification “good girls.” In the world of Gulf Dream, 
the luxury of being a “good girl” is rather limited. Both the narrator and 
the young woman are introduced to sex before they are old enough to 
make such choices for themselves. The young woman seeks out strong 
men to protect her from the caresses of her stepfather, and the narra- 
tor chooses a quiet boy from Alabama whose demands are easy to fend 
off. But because the young woman is actively and visibly sexual, her 
relationship with the narrator is also more visibly marked as “queer”: 
her first boyfriend, who has evidence enough of her heterosexuality, 
complains of her relationship with the narrator and finally uses it as an 
excuse to break up with her, saying he wants only her and “not some 
lezzy and a pet dog” (53). Like so many other aspects of sexuality in the 
novel, the young woman’ heterosexual activity simultaneously masks 
and promotes her own “lesbianism.” 

Sexism and heterosexism are pernicious in the Pérez novel to a de- 
gree unseen even in Jango Street. In El Pueblo, the potential for male 
sexual violence is omnipresent. As a two- or three-year-old child, the 
narrator is molested by a group of adolescent and preadolescent boys. 
As a nine-year-old, she is sexually harassed publicly by a thirteen-year- 
old, to the extent that she no longer feels safe, and yet she is told to 
accept it, while the boy is never disciplined or even discouraged. Packs 
of boys roam the railroad tracks and, catching up with the narrator 
and her younger brother, force kisses on her, leaving her smeared with 
saliva. In the schoolyard, a group of boys will chase a younger girl and 
pull down her underwear. All of these images build up to the gang rape 
in El Pueblo, which becomes notable because the woman in question, 
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Ermila, refuses to accept predatory male sexual violence and refuses 
to see herself as merely a tool for male sexual use. This is an atmo- 
sphere in which male sexual violence is normalized and female sexual 
assertion is punished with more sexual violence. Lesbian desire, while 
clearly present, is not only circumscribed but often violently policed. In 
fact, at one point, the young woman claims that her husband’s domestic 
abuse was not a result of his personality or behavior but of her relation- 
ship with the narrator. The narrator is justifiably suspicious of such an 
argument, which displaces the responsibility for the husband's violent 
behavior onto her, but the possibility that lesbian relationships would 
be policed in an even more violent fashion is real enough. The possibili- 
ties for a public lesbian identity under such circumstances are severely 
limited. Gulf Dreams foregrounds the restrictions imposed by norma- 
tive heterosexuality, as the young woman is confined to her house after 
her marriage, staring at the linoleum, just as Sally does after her mar- 
riage in Mango Street: “She stood in the middle of her kitchen, gaping at 
her floor, absorbed in the linoleum’s stain, a muddy brown stain in the 
same corner of the kitchen. For years she had tried chemicals of every 
brand. .. . But the floor covering only looked thinner and paler and the 
dirty film reminded her that her world was imperfect” (47). 

Unlike Veronica in Margins, the narrator of Gulf Dreams does not 
write herself a happy ending. Instead she writes herself out, writes the 
young woman out, writes everything out of her narrative. She writes 
the young woman out of the story by obfuscating how much she exists 
independently and how much she is merely the narrator's creation: 


With phrases I create you. I create you here in text. You don’t exist. 

I never wanted you to exist. I only wanted to invent you like this, in 
fragments through text where the memory of you inhabits those who 
read this. You have no name. To name you would limit you, fetter you 
from all you embody. I give you your identities. I switch them when it’s 
convenient. I make you who I want you to be. And in all my invention, 
no matter how much I try, you don't have the skill to love, to love me 


as Iam. (138-139) 


For the narrator, there is no ultimate resolution, no utopia to be gained 
in lesbian identity. The girlhood friendship, so casually glossed over in 
the criticism on Mango Street and Menu Girls, so easily recuperated in the 
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narrative of an adult lesbian relationship in Margins, is here revealed as 
the most important relationship of the narrator's life, the one for which 
all others are pale substitutes. 


Conclusion 


The House on Mango Street, The Last of the Menu Girls, Margins, and Gulf 
Dreams construct images of intense emotional attachment and erotic 
attractions between girls and women. They contribute to the repre- 
sentation of Chicana lesbianism by providing images of intimacy and 
intensity beyond that considered appropriate for proper heterosexual 
girls. While such friendships are initially encouraged, especially over 
heterosexual relations that might result in premature sexual activity 
and pregnancy, the girls are expected to relinquish the primacy of these 
friendships as they become part of the grown-up heterosexual world. 
Within these fictional Chicano/a communities in Chicago, New Mexico, 
southern California, and Texas, the female protagonists are confronted 
by limited options for women. Both Esperanza and Rocfo leave or will 
leave their communities of origin so that they can make different lives 
for themselves. The narrator of Gulf Dreams also leaves her community 
but finds no solace in the outside world. Certainly within the Chicano/a 
communities depicted in these four works, there are no women actively 
claiming a Chicana lesbian identity, in spite of forming love relationships 
with other women. The exception here is René Talamantes of Jargina, 
who lives as a lesbian with her mother in the barrio and whose relation- 
ship with Veronica Melendez gives the latter a sense of deep connection 
to her cultural heritage. Veronica makes this move to cultural identifica- 
tion, although it is fraught with tension with regard to her family, but 
prefers not to live in Chicano/a neighborhoods. In addition, the Los 
Angeles of Margins is both more “multicultural” than the rural or barrio 
worlds in which the characters of the other three books live —thus es- 
caping a rigid Anglo/Chicano or Anglo/Latino dichotomy — and more 
permeable, so that Veronica can move to a different part of the city. She 
clearly has more options than the other women. 

The representation of Chicano/a families is significant in all four of 
these works but especially in Mango Street and Gulf Dreams, which deal 
with domestic violence and sexual abuse. While all of the protagonists 
come from families free of abuse, they are constantly confronted by the 
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reality that the same does not hold true for many of their friends; Es- 
peranza and the narrator of Gulf Dreams are also aware that even their 
families cannot protect them from harm. These families, too, provide 
mixed messages about sexuality: daughters are protected but restricted; 
daughters are kept ignorant of sex to preserve their innocence; daugh- 
ters are expected to fulfill the roles of mother and wife. 

Throughout these stories, intimate girlhood friendships are prede- 
termined to end in loss. Esperanza loses Sally, who prefers male sexual 
play to Esperanza’s childishness. Rocio, while not rejected by Eloisa, is 
nevertheless disillusioned when she sees her friend enjoying lascivious 
male attention. Veronica loses Joanna to an automobile accident, but 
Joanna’ death begins to take on the aspect of a natural progression, 
necessary in order for Veronica to live openly as a lesbian and to enjoy 
an “adult” relationship with René. Pérez’s narrator alone does not “lose” 
her young woman, but she does not “keep” her either, nor can she suc- 
cessfully negotiate adult relationships because of the scars she carries 
both from childhood sexual abuse and from the emotional dynamics of 
her obsessive relationship with the young woman. 

Mango Street, Menu Girls, and Gulf Dreams all show that these girls’ 
behaviors, identities, and desires are mediated by the heteronormativity 
of the worlds in which they live. Love and desire are constituted in rela- 
tion to heterosexuality: Esperanza knows that the way she likes Sally 
is different from the way boys look at Sally, even as it is different from 
her platonic girlhood friendships. Although Eloisa does not explicitly 
choose a boy over Rocfo, Rocfo sees Eloisa’s heterosexual behavior as 
contaminating the “brightness” of their relationship. Her perception of 
the inevitability of heterosexuality leads her to perceive of the “bright- 
ness” of the desire between girls as that of a shooting star, intense and 
fleeting. 

The ways in which female friendships are socially perceived and 
encouraged provide a space, however restrictive, for lesbian desire in 
these texts. The intimacy itself provides the context for lesbian desire. 
Because they are intimate friends, the young woman in Gulf Dreanw 
will tell the narrator of her sexual pleasures, knowingly exciting the 
narrator and deriving pleasure from that knowledge. On a less overtly 
sexual level, Esperanza can be close to Sally, hold her hairbrush, and 
wave to her on the tilt-a-whirl, because they are close friends. That 
intimacy provides a space for Esperanza’s feelings of love to grow, feel- 
ings that are distinct from the male desire based on Sally’s appearance. 
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Esperanzas desire is based on Sally's self, the way she laughs, her plea- 
sure in a carnival ride, her own desire to be loved. In Margins this space 
for lesbian desire is much more literal: their very intimacy provides Jo- 
anna and Veronica with a “good girl” image, which in turn gives them 
the freedom to develop a lesbian relationship. This freedom is quite 
material: both Veronica’s and Joanna's parents are paying the rent on 
an apartment for their two “good girls” while they are in college. 

In Gulf Dreams female friendship is articulated in terms of comadrazgo, 
a friendship and commitment that is perceived as being stronger than 
the heterosexual marriage around which it is constituted. At the same 
time, the women’ relationship is a supplemental component of the het- 
erosexual marriage, providing constancy and support alongside the 
fluctuations of heterosexuality. Because they require deference to het- 
erosexuality, such female friendships are undesirable to the narrator; 
because they provide intimacy, they are also irresistible. While Rocio 
consciously makes a decision to “let them go,” Pérez’s narrator cannot 
do so and instead strikes back at one of the forces that has imposed het- 
erosexuality on her world, with a violence that equals the violence done 
to her. 

All of these fictions represent same-sex love and desire at approx- 
imately that moment at which girls are expected to set aside female 
friendships in favor of heterosexual relations. Within these texts is a 
recognition that however privileged heterosexual desire may be, it is in 
no way more natural or innate than homosexual desire. Indeed, I would 
argue that, with one exception, these works depict a fluid and dynamic 
notion of female sexuality. Only in Jfargins is sexuality explicitly tied 
to claiming a lesbian identity. Pérez, while perhaps privileging her les- 
bian narrator (who has had both positive and negative relationships 
with men), complicates binary heterosexual/homosexual models of fe- 
male sexuality through her portrayal of the young woman. Ostensibly 
a “heterosexual” teenager, she teaches her “lesbian” best friend about 
teasing, eroticism, and making love through words alone, as well as the 
mechanics and pleasures of oral sex. The stories that Gulf Dream’s nar- 
rator weaves for the young woman, of an idyllic future where she has 
a good husband, children, and secret male and female lovers, combine 
what the young woman needs socially (a good husband as equivalent to 
a stable family) with what she desires (children, passion, variety, and 
secrets). 
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Finally, although the lesbian content of Jfango Street and Menu Girls 
has been ignored by literary critics, I have tried to show how that very 
erasure constitutes part of the representation of lesbianism. That is to 
say, like the social perceptions of female friendships in the four books, 
this very silence about the possibility of lesbianism has nevertheless 


provided a space for a lesbian reading. 


CHAPTER 6 


Shameless Histories: 
Talking Race/Talking Sex 


How will we choose to describe our past, now, at this moment, as an 
enunctation tn the present? 
—EMMA PEREZ, THE DECOLONIAL IMAGINARY 


Chicana lesbian fictions demonstrate a pressing concern with history.! 
Many of the stories I am discussing in this work create historical nar- 
ratives that situate characters within a long line of women who were 
proud of their sexuality and their Mexican heritage.” 

To understand this literary engagement with queer Chicana history, 
I have found it extremely valuable to examine the research of Chicana 
feminist historians. For example, Deena Gonzalez, in her study of 
Spanish-Mexican women in Santa Fe, New Mexico, from 1848 to 1898, 


articulates how feminism informs her work: 


Widows are frequently described as wives without husbands. I instead 
view them as unmarried women, women unpartnered with men; and 

I place them in the context of generally being unmarried, which was 

a far more important condition in frontier New Mexico than we have 
been led to believe. Most adult women spent their lives in a state of 
unmarriedness. . . . If we focus on their relationship primarily to [men] 
. ... we miss some crucial elements of their existence. Women were 
indeed bound in marriage. . .. Women also managed to disavow mar- 
riages, to obtain annulments, and, in many cases, to outlive husbands 
and never remarry. (2000, 7) 
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Gonzalez argues that the historical means of evaluating women — that 
is, in relation to men— obscures “crucial elements of their existence,” 
including their work, their class status, and their relationships to other 
women. By showing that many women “managed to disavow mar- 
riages[,]... obtain annulments[, and] .. . outlive husbands,” she seems 
to be saying that the women themselves refused to be defined solely by 
their marital status. 

Like Gonzalez, the authors of Chicana lesbian fictions create Chi- 
canas of the past who live their lives independent of men. In so doing, 
they are both claiming and creating a history of Chicana lesbianism. 
Their work confronts the erasure of Chicanas/os from the history of 
the American West, of Chicanas from Chicano history, and of Chicana 
lesbians from gay and lesbian histories. 

In this chapter I focus on three short stories published during the 
1980s: Jo Carrillo's “Maria Littlebear” (1982), Gloria Anzaldta’s “La 
historia de una marimacho” (1989), and Rocky Gamez’ “A Baby for 
Adela” (1988). I do not claim that these authors are representative of 
Chicana lesbians writing in the 1980s — indeed, only Anzaldtia and Ga- 
mez identify as lesbians — but argue that the stories reveal a search for 
and creation of legitimating histories of lesbians in Chicana communi- 
ties. As the other chapters in this book show, these are not the only 
stories in which this theme can be found, nor is history the only theme 
in Chicana lesbian fiction. My goal is to introduce a particular group of 
texts to demonstrate how they take up and remake history for Chicana 
lesbians. Their stories, whether passed on, reprinted, or lost in the ar- 
chives, tell “histories” through short fiction. 

These three stories employ three different popular forms: Carrillo’s 
“Maria Littlebear” creates fiction in the form of an oral history; Anzal- 
dtia’s “La historia de una marimacho,” employs the Mexican corrido; and 
Rocky Gaémez’s “A Baby for Adela” plays with pulp fiction. Carrillo’s 
story tells a first-person narrative as if it were oral history, a form that has 
emerged as the optimal methodology for documenting the lived history 
of working-class people. Progressive programs such as womens studies 
and Chicano/a studies employ oral history in their pedagogy: under- 
graduate students become researchers, taking down the histories of par- 
ents and grandparents, community elders, migrants and immigrants. 

In “La historia de una marimacho,” Anzaldtia creates her own ver- 
sion of the corrido—the Mexican border ballad, a narrative produced 
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by the border cultures of South Texas. The corrido has been an opposi- 
tional form of history since the eighteenth century. Widely recognized 
as a forerunner of Chicano/a literature and Chicano/a history, it praised 
male heroes such as Gregorio Cortez, who stood up against the racial 
violence of the Texas Rangers. 

In contrast to these “organic” narrative forms that emerge from 
the community, engaged by Carrillo and Anzaldtia, Gamez references 
pulp fiction, mass-produced paperback books of the 1950s and 1960s. 
Though lurid, sensationalist, and sexy, these books were available at 
any corner drugstore and told stories of “wayward girls and wicked 
women,” shameless lesbians and their deviant lifestyle. Catering to 
male readers and often written by men using feminine pseudonyms, 
this genre of fiction nevertheless made public the image (or specter) 
of the lesbian, in a way that affected the sexually identity of hundreds 
of women. All of these popular forms represent groups often left out of 
official histories. As such, they offer authors a productive ground for 
producing a fictional account of queer Chicana histories — histories that 
are no less “real” for being fictional. 


“My History, Not Yours”: 
The Fictional Autobiography of Maria Littlebear 


In 1993 the historian Genaro Padilla published his research on autobi- 
ographies of Californios, Tejanos, and nuevomeysicanos during the period 
immediately following the U.S. annexation of northern Mexico under 
the title Jfy History, Not Yours. Padilla argues that through their narra- 
tives, Mexican Americans “gave utterance to the threat of social erasure 
L,]. .. opened a terrain of discursive necessity in which fear and resent- 
ment found language[,] ... [and] made lov americanos the subject of 
ironic humor, linguistic derogation, and social villainy” (4). Padilla is 
involved in the archaeological project to “recover the nineteenth-cen- 
tury formations of Chicano autobiography [by] . . . digging through the 
archives — layer by textual layer —gleaning those personal narratives 
with which we may construct an autobiographical tradition” (5). 
Padilla takes his title from a statement by Mariano Guadalupe 
Vallejo, who in 1875 sold his library and allowed his own history to 
be transcribed for the collection of H. H. Bancroft. Vallejo articulates 
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a resistance to being archived, recorded, and confined by the Anglo 
ethnographer: 


I am willing to relate all I can remember, but I wish it clearly under- 
stood that it must be in my own way, and at my own time. I will not be 
hurried or dictated to. It is my history and not yours I propose to tell. 
(Quoted in Padilla 1993, 3) 


Vallejo clearly differentiates “my history” —a Mexican American his- 
tory — from “yours” — that of Anglo-Americans. 

Feminist historians and literary critics participating in the “Recover- 
ing the U.S. Hispanic Literary Heritage” project, including Rosaura 
Sanchez, Tey Diana Rebolledo, Antonia Castafieda, Clara Lomas, and 
Amelia Montes,° have focused their research on fiction, nonfiction, and 
autobiographical writings by the women of northern Mexico after an- 
nexation. To date, no Chicana lesbian autobiographies have been re- 
covered.‘ For representation of their lives, Chicana lesbians must look 
to fiction it seems, for it is only in fictional writings by contemporary 
authors that Chicana lesbians become subjects of history. At the time 
of this writing, Chicana scholars have drawn on historical research to 
fictionalize queer Chicana histories: Graciela Limén, Alicia Gaspar de 
Alba, Amelia Montes, Yxta Maya Murray, and Emma Pérez have writ- 
ten or are completing historical novels about queer Chicanas.° 

In short stories, however, Chicana lesbian history was created much 
earlier. In 1981 the Chicana feminist Jo Carrillo published “Marfa 
Littlebear” in Lesbian Fiction, an anthology edited by Elly Bulkin. The 
book was published by Persephone Press, a “white women’s press of 
Watertown, Massachusetts,” that “ceased production in the spring 
of 1983” (Moraga and Anzaldtia 1983, publishing note).° Carrillo’s 
short story thus had very limited circulation. During the early eight- 
ies, Carrillo was active in women of color publishing circles and is well 
known for her poem in This Bridge Called My Back, which issues a chal- 
lenge to white women who would exoticize women of color: “And when 
you leave, take your pictures with you” (Carrillo 1981b). 

“Maria Littlebear” takes place in the mid-twentieth century in 
rural northern New Mexico. It describes New Mexico several genera- 
tions after annexation. Anglo-Americans control the state apparatus, 
but Chicana and Chicano characters like Marfa Littlebear also “give 
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utterance against a threat of social erasure,” to resist the dominant dis- 
course, to mark their families’ long histories in the area before “the West 
was won,” and making los americanos “the subject of ironic humor, lin- 
guistic derogation, and social villainy” (Padilla 1993, 4). Carrillo skill- 
fully weaves this first-person narrative into a tale of Chicana lesbian 
history. 

“Maria Littlebear” is the fictional story of love between two women. 
The eponymous narrator describes her relationship with her lover, Elisa 
Alvarado, by situating their lives in the racial context of that period. 
Carrillo begins her story with Maria describing the apparition of God 
on the chapel wall in Holman, New Mexico, in either 1939 or 1940. 
Nuevomesicanos came from all over the state to view this miraculous sight 
and to learn their fate, “to know if you were damned or saved.” 


Everyone who saw God or the Virgin was safe, if you saw a saint you 
still had a chance, but if you saw the Devil you were damned. ... The 
gringos thought we were all nuts. They wrote an article about us in the 
Journal. Something like “there were Mexicans standing around just 
looking at the Holman wall.’ They claimed to see God but they say 
that this is only possible when the moon is full.” It was in the back 

by the obituaries. Can you believe they put God by the dead people? 
(Carrillo 1981, 17; original emphasis) 


Maria adds that the Anglos attempted to stop the Mexican pilgrimages 
by painting over the chapel wall. Thus the opening of this story sets up 
an oppositional relationship between nuevomesicano popular history — 
the apparition of God in Holman ~and official Anglo history — the Al- 
buquerque Journals report about superstitious Mexicans. Furthermore, 
that the story is hidden “back by the obituaries” and that the Anglos 
whitewash the chapel wall indicates an erasure of nuevomeyicano history 
literalized by whitewash. 

This is an example of the way Carrillo’s narrator, Maria Littlebear, 
contextualizes her place, not merely as a Chicana lesbian, but also as a 
nuevomejtcana living in a racialized state. Marfa is using this instance of 
popular history to establish the year Elisa Alvarado was born. | like to 
imagine this story as an oral history, in which an interviewer asks Maria, 
“What was it like for lesbians during that time?” Marfa responds with 
stories describing the racial context of New Mexico, because for her 
there is no way to separate being a /esbiana from being a nuevomeysicana. 
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Marfa admits that she fell in love with Elisa immediately. Yet she 
downplays the romantic aspect to illustrate that Elisa, a waitress at a 
truck stop and a Mexican woman, was perceived by Anglo truckers as 
being “for sale.” 


The day I first ate there, this one guy was yelling at Elisa, calling her 
“senorida” and saying things like he’d give her ten big ones if she’d go 
with him. ... [H]e slapped her real hard, right on the ass. . . . Elisa 
was just standing there, her face was all twisted and she looked like 


she was going to start crying any minute. (19-20) 


Implicit throughout Marfa’s telling is a critique of racialized power in 
New Mexico, the Anglo truckers who “thought they owned the place 
and everything in it,” including the women. Not only does this trucker 
attempt to buy Elisa, he hits her hard enough so that everyone in the 
place knows she has been hit. It’s a sexual gauntlet thrown down, dar- 
ing anyone to tell him he can’t take her and inviting others to appreciate 
his mastery over her. 

The response he elicits surely could not have been anticipated. Marfa 
Littlebear admits, “[I] just couldn’t take it ... because I hate to see a 
woman treated like meat” (20). The way she tells it, Marfa had not yet 
spoken a word to Elisa, yet she feels compelled to rise to her defense 
and to this racialized sexual challenge. 


Me being who I am, I got up, stuck my thumbs in my pockets and 
walked over there real cool like. I was shaking, but I would never have 
let him know it. And I told that guy in Spanish that he was a cabrén, 
who didn’t even know how to shit let alone how to treat a woman. He 
died! Mostly because Elisa was standing behind me sort of laughing 
and he didn’t know what I was saying. When he left, there was a fifty- 
cent piece — that was a big tip back then —still, he should have left the 
ten big ones he was bragging about. (20) 


Rather than, say, punch him in the nose (something she admits she 
would be more inclined to do “nowadays, since I’m a lot stronger”), 
Maria changes the terms of the exchange by cursing him and criticizing 
him in a language he doesn’t understand, a language of New Mexico. 
Maria thus destabilizes the trucker’s ability to control the terms of the 
exchange, both verbal and sexual. 
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Elisa and Maria together mean something different from what they 
mean separately, in part because, at least in this instance, they are coded 
as femme and butch. When Elisa is alone, the truck driver reads her as 
heterosexually available to his desire. Situated in alliance with Marfa 
and laughing at her “reading” of him, Elisa’s position is quite different: 
she becomes a Mexican woman whois neither single (unprotected) nor 
necessarily heterosexual and thus doubly unavailable. While the story 
itself makes it clear that Elisa is “already” a lesbian, that she has loved 
women since she was five years old, in this scene Elisa “becomes” les- 
bian symbolically and physically in relation to the butch Maria. 

Maria is performing both for the truck driver and for Elisa: for the 
former, she answers a challenge; for the latter, she issues an invitation. 
In a sense Marfa’s action is the beginning of the two women’s lifelong 
relationship. In her representation of that moment, however, Carrillo 
shows how inextricably love between the two women was intertwined 
with their gender, racial, and class positions. 

“Maria Littlebear” also depicts Chicana lesbian characters living 
not in isolation but as members of families and of communities.® Maria 
remembers: 


Her grandma could have died the day she found out about Elisa’s 

... feelings, you know, about women and all? ... The day she found 
out about Elisa and me, she cried and cried... . After at least a week 
of crying and a month of penance she calmed down. Like nothing 
ever happened. Ay! She just came into our kitchen —we were liv- 

ing together then — plopped down a bag of flour and started to make 
tortillas. All she ever said about our being together from then until the 
morning she died was “you think you're so great? You're not the first 
two people to fall in love.” (19) 


The grandmother's initial reaction — shame, mourning, penance — gives 
way to defiant acceptance, a challenge to her ‘wo granddaughters not 
to think themselves so special. That the grandmother starts making tor- 
tillas signifies her acceptance of their relationship; but it is also likely 
that Carrillo is punning: the grandmother is making tortillas in the 
house of las tortilleras.? 

At the same time that Carrillo emphasizes the significance of one’s 
family of origin, she also shows how lesbian couples, while silently ac- 
knowledged, may be erased. Marfa tries to avoid discussing the way 
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that she, as a lesbian and thus Elisa's illegitimate partner, was erased 
from the discourse of family following Elisa’s death. “At her funeral, 
everyone was crying except me. They brought lots of food and flowers, 
the kind she hated, the kind she always said looked too sad —like little 
kids who can’t even run around without getting in trouble.” Almost as 
an afterthought, Marfa adds, “Oh, and I didn’t get to ride in the limo 
with the ‘immediate family’ either —that’s what Gonzalez, the funeral 
man called her brothers and her papa. Didn’t bother me none. I was 
the one who loved her and I was proud of it” (22). In a sense Maria is 
refusing to accept the official discourse: Elisa Alvarado, voltera, was sur- 
vived by her father and brothers.'° As Maria's narrative so eloquently 
demonstrates, the official discourse tells as much about Elisa Alvarado’s 
life as the Albuquerque Journal tells of the apparition of God. 

This fictional story consistently marks out Chicana lesbian history, 
both in relation to the erasure of Mexican history by Anglo-American 
political and social structures and in relation to the erasure of lesbians 
through the Mexican discourse of “legitimate” family. Carrillo empha- 
sizes the raced and gendered position of her lesbian characters, thus 
pointing out how the two discourses that assign them subordinate posi- 
tions have combined to erase Chicana lesbians from history. 


La marimacho alz6é su machete/ 
The Marimacha Raised Her Machete 


“La historia de una marimacho,”'! by Gloria Anzaldia, was first pub- 
lished in a special issue of the journal Third Woman. Edited by Norma 
Alarcén, Ana Castillo, and Cherrfe Moraga, this special issue was ini- 
tially intended to focus on Chicana lesbians but was later broadened to 
discuss the sexualities of all Latinas. Third Woman, published from 1981 
to 1989, promoted critical and creative writing by Chicanas, Latinas, 
and other women of color. In 1989 the journal announced its transition 
to a book series before ceasing production entirely.'” In 1993 the special 
volume was reissued as an anthology titled The Sexuality of Latinas. Of 
the more than one hundred short stories, plays, and novels by or about 
Chicana lesbians that I have studied, “The Marimacha’s Tale” is one 
of only two texts written entirely in Spanish—in Anzaldta’s case, the 
regional Spanish of South Texas.” 

Marimacha is a slang term for “lesbian,” roughly equivalent to “bull- 
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dagger.” As Angela Garcia (1994) suggests, the term unites two words 
that are intended to be mutually exclusive: Marfa (woman) and macho 
(masculine).'4 

In spite of the use of the singular in the title, this is a story of two 
women, because, as Teresa de Lauretis (1994, 235n) argues, “it takes 
two women, not one, to make a lesbian.” Neither of the two female 
protagonists is given a name: they are “I” and “she,” the butch and the 
femme, /a marimacha and la chaparrita, the subject and the object of de- 
sire. Za marimacha pursues la chaparrita through the streets and woos 
her earnestly. They are subject to the gossip of the neighbors. When 
an old woman spies them kissing in the dark, she runs off crying, “Ave 
Maria Purfsima,” as if she had seen the devil himself. 

In the course of the story, /a chaparrita’s father learns that she has 
been seen with /a marimacha, and he confines her to the house. The 
two women run off to the north, with /a marimacha passing as a man. 
Although they make several stops, they are always driven farther when 
the townspeople begin to look at them strangely. At long last they find a 
place they can call their own. One day, /a marimacha arrives at home and 
finds her father in the kitchen. He has struck /a chaparrita in the face, 
and she is on the floor, tears and blood streaming down her cheeks. His 
daughter tells him he must accept their relationship. With her machete, 
la marimacha cuts off the fingers of the hand that struck /a chaparrita and 
the ear that would not listen to her cries. The father repents and comes 
to live with the two women. The story ends with what appears to be 
the final verses of a corrtoo, telling of the valor of the marimacha and the 
lesson she has taught the local machos: 


La mujermacho alz6 su machete 
Alla en San Juan Pufiacuato. 
Los dedos de don Rafo saltaron 
Y se le escurri6 su coraje. 

De la gente se oye decir 

Que ya un hombre no vale nada 
y hasta los huevos le estorban 


a los machos de San Juan Pufiacuato. (68)'° 


When the father ultimately joins the two women in their life, 
there is no sense that he has left his country behind. La chaparrita, ex- 
pressing her initial fears about running away with /a marimacha, asks, 
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“;Qué vamos hacer dos mujeres, sin dinero, sin amigos, sin tierra?” 
(65).'° Yet Anzaldtia is not implying that lesbians are “women without 
a country.” ” 

I read Anzaldtia as deliberately refuting the notion that lesbians 
share a “more profound nationality of their lesbianism” (Harris 1973). 
Bertha Harris, in her article on lesbian society on the Left Bank in 
the 1920s, develops this notion, drawing from Virginia Woolf's (1938, 
197) statement, “As a woman I have no country.” Harris recalls her 
twenty-one-year-old self following Djuna Barnes through the streets 
of New York, cherishing the fantasy that Barnes “would stop and take 
[her] hand ... and then tell [her] how it was to be a dyke in Paris, in 
the Twenties,” a world into which the young Harris believed she ought 
to have been born (Harris 1973, 77). She reads Colette and Gertrude 
Stein as “the books of [her] ancestors” even as she recognizes the dis- 
parities between her life and theirs: 


But I was poor and grubby; naive, emotional, sweaty with lower-class 
need. I was short and peasantmade — and my ancestors, I learned, as I 
read my censored history, were rich or nearly rich; sophisticated, cool; 
longlimbed; and our family bloodline, the common identity among us, 
would always be nothing more, nothing less, than our common need 
for the world of consequence: will always be my acknowledgment of 
these women, despite all material difference between us, as my first 
ancestors, the women my father stole me from. (1973, 78-79) 


For Harris, the disjuncture between her self as lesbian and her self 
as “poor and grubby[,] ... lower-class[,] ... peasantmade” are com- 
peting identities between the name of the lesbian (Djuna Barnes) and 
the name of the father. The choice between is quite clear. “They were,” 
writes Harris, “American and English and French but mostly Ameri- 
can but with the father’s nationality in effect wiped out by the more 
profound nationality of their lesbianism” (79). Their lesbianism was 
like their aristocracy and their expatriate circle: all three represented 
beauty and distance from the mundane world. 

I believe that Anzaldtia is writing a very different kind of lesbian 
history, one that challenges the idea that “to be lesbian was at its 
finest to be also upperclass” (Harris 1973, 79). “La historia de una 
marimacho” is in fact a “peasantmade” history, with sweat and man- 
ual labor. Anzaldtia creates a tradition in which lesbianism is not 
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separate from race, class, and location, a tradition in which the young 
Harris might have found both her working-class self and her lesbian 
self represented. 

For Anzaldita, land itself does not represent merely /a terra patria, 
the father’s land and the father’s name, but the actual means by which to 
earn a living. At the same time, the emphasis “sin tierra” resonates with 
Chicana/o history of not possessing the “lost land” (see Chavez 1984). 
To paraphrase the poet Jimmy Santiago Baca (1990), Chicanas and 
Chicanos are “immigrants in our own land.” As Chicana/o historians 
(and indeed the Chicano/a movement) have consistently argued, we 
didn’t cross the border, the border crossed us. 

“La historia de una marimacho” is a border story in the sense that 
it is situated in “the greater border region”: a geographic region both 
to the north and south of what is now the Mexico-U.S. border. But 
it might more accurately be considered a story of the Mexican fron- 
tier — alluding to a historical past, before Mexicans felt the northern en- 
croachment of Anglo settlers. When /a chaparrita and la marimacha are 
met with “malas caras” (dirty looks) from the people they encounter, 
they simply continue to head farther north— not to the United States 
but to an area less settled. In fact, there is the sense that the two woman 
can continue north through unsettled lands until they find some place 
they can call their own.'® 

Thus Anzaldta establishes a popular history of queer Tejanas. It is 
precisely for that reason that the story ends with a corrido: the corrido 
is a popular form of history that contests the official Anglo account of 
Texas. Anzaldta deliberately links lesbian history to a butch/femme 
economy of desire. In spite of the marimacha’s assumption of masculine 
power in the tale, the chaparrita is imbued with her own subjectivity. 
Whereas the narrator suggests that the father repents either because 
of her chastisement or because he does not want to lose his daughter, I 
would argue that it is actually the chaparrita character who persuades 
him to accept their relationship. She declares: “No cambiaré por oro 0 
plata ni un segundo de mi vida con ella” (67).'” Her final argument is, 
“Nuestro carifio es tan fuerte, papi, como el tuyo pa’ mama. Ningtin 
amor es corriente, ni el de una mujer pa’ otra” (67).”” This is the appeal 
that the father is unable to refuse. 

Indeed, the text highlights the subject position of /a chaparrita, the 
femme, showing her fears and her courage. Initially, she is afraid to 
leave home: she says to her lover, “Pa’ tila vida es tu lucha... Pero... 
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yo soy miedosa” (65).”' When her partner asks if she wishes to return 
home, because “[n]uestra vida no va ser f&cil” (66),” la chaparrita is of- 
fended and responds, “[L]a vida amenaza a todos, rico o pobre, hombre 
o mujer” (66).” When /a marimacha persists, “[P]ero amenaza mas a la 
mujer, y mds todavia a las mujeres como nosotras,”™ the chaparrita ends 
the conversation and continues the journey upriver. 

The time period of “La historia de una marimacho,” is unclear. The 
corrido was popular from roughly 1830 to 1920, especially during and 
after the Mexican Revolution. That the women do not cross a border 
indicates that the story takes place before 1920; the absence of refer- 
ences to Anglo settlers in the region suggest a much earlier time. The 
story could take place in 1820, 1720, or 1620—in any of a variety of 
periods of the history of what is now northern Mexico and/or the U.S. 
Southwest. 

Rebolledo (1995, 201) describes the story as “Anzaldta’s creation of 
a lesbian Chicana mythos.” It seems that Rebolledo is arguing that the 
story has become part of the mythology of Chicana lesbians, who we 
are, where we come from. I would argue further that the story creates 
a history. Indeed, I believe that Anzaldta writes this story in Spanish 
precisely so that it may serve as a “historical” text, as an artifact of 
Chicana lesbians who have gone before us. “The Marimacha’s Tale” 
functions like Paredes’s study to produce a history of Chicanas/os — or 
in this case, Chicana lesbians —in the greater border region. We can 
imagine that this is a long-lost document, recently discovered, precisely 
because Spanish was the language of the Mexican frontier. By writing 
in Spanish, Anzaldtia creates new “ancestors” for contemporary Chi- 
cana lesbians, a new “tradition” in this story and corrido that can be 
claimed as Chicana lesbian heritage. 


Odd Girls of the Rio Grande Valley 


Since 1981 Rocky Gamez has written three short stories detailing the 
adventures of Gloria, a working-class Tejana butch from the greater 
border region: “From The Gloria Stories” ({1981] 1983b), “A Baby for 
Adela” (1988), and “A Matter of Fact” (1990). The first story in the 
series has been reprinted no fewer than four times since its original 
publication in the now-defunct journal Conditions.”> Its popularity and 
success is due to Gamezs humorous characterization of Gloria as a 
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Chicana butch from the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas and of her 
narrator, Rocky, who represents Gloria without being seduced by her. 
Like “Marfa Littlebear,” the Gloria stories depict the lives of working- 
class Chicanas in Chicano/a communities claiming a queer Chicana 
heritage. 

Although I want to focus on the second of the tales, “A Baby for Ad- 
ela,” it is helpful first to put it in context by giving a brief description of 
the first story, titled simply “From The Gloria Stories”: 

It is set in fall 1969, and our narrator, Rocky, has gone away to 
college. Through letters, she receives news from home, including the 
scandalous behavior of her friend Gloria, who has been going around 
dressed as a man and accompanied by loose women. While Rocky 
is recovering from an automobile accident, she receives a letter from 
Gloria herself, announcing that she has finally met a nice girl, Rosita, 
and they have shared wedding vows in a church (albeit silently, during 
a heterosexual wedding ceremony). When Rocky returns home to the 
valley, she is greeted by a strutting Gloria, who announces that she has 
successfully impregnated her girlfriend, because “every time I do you- 
know-what, I come just like a man” (Gamez 1983b, 139-140). With 
the aid of her college biology text, Rocky explains to Gloria that this 
just isn’t possible, and Gloria makes the obvious connection that Rosita 
has been unfaithful. Gloria, who has attempted to be a good husband 
and father, has instead ended up the cabrén, the cuckold. The story ends 
abruptly with a devastated Gloria leaving Rocky on the curb as she 
drives home to settle things with Rosa. 

This is the background for “A Baby for Adela,” set in December 
1970, which is the tale of Gloria’s second attempt at marriage and 
fatherhood. Gloria has once again found herself a “real nice” woman, 
Adela, and they are making a home together. Visiting the happy couple 
in Gloria’s little house, Rocky notes: 


There were bookshelves lining the walls, with real books on them... 
my entire collection of lesbian literature that I had not wanted my fam- 
ily to know I read: 000 Girl Out,”® Shadow of a Woman,” Beebo Brinker,”® 
Journey to a Woman,”? The Price of Salt,*° The Well of Loneliness, Carol ina 
Thousand Cities! We, Too, Must Love,™ all of them! (1988, 102) 


This is the first time in any of the stories that Rocky is marked as queer. 
Her cache of books are mainly lesbian pulp fiction of the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. 
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The message of the lesbian books is somewhat deflected by the new 
book on the shelves, How to Bring Up Your Baby. Once again, it seems, 
Gloria is looking forward to “the pattering of tiny feet on the brand 
new rug” (102). “I’m going to get Adela pregnant. ... This time, I’m 
really going to get her pregnant. I have the ammunition all ready to go” 
(102). She has contracted with a local gay Chicano to pay him for his 
sperm, which she plans to introduce into Adelas ready womb. Rocky 
constantly challenges Gloria on what she sees as Gloria's sick obsession 
with getting her women pregnant. Gloria replies that she is merely ex- 
pressing the natural human urge to procreate. She knows it is possible 
because one of the lesbian novels depicts artificial insemination, and, 
of course, Rocky’s father has artificially inseminated his cows. Rocky 
argues that the process is bound to be much more difficult than Gloria 
has assumed. And so it proves, though for reasons neither woman can 
foresee. 

Gloria drives to a nearby town to introduce Rocky to her selected 
sperm donor, Moctezuma, who is a waiter at his aunt’s restaurant. The 
aunt caters to gays and lesbians as long as they are not too overt, so 
Gloria dons purple lipstick before entering the establishment. Indeed, 
her style has changed noticeably in the past six months: 


She even looked a little more feminine than her usual butchy self. She 
was wearing a brown wool cardigan sweater, women’s chino pants, and 
penny loafers. Her hair was a little longer over the ears. Did I like her 
new look? 

“Oh yes, Gloria,” I replied. “But you don’t look like Sal Mineo any- 
more. You look like Tofia la Negra.” 

“Helps me sell more brooms though,” she chuckled. “At least the 
housewives won't bolt their doors on me when they see me stomping 


up their driveway with my load of brooms.” (101)*° 


On the previously arranged evening — Christmas Eve — Rocky and 
Gloria go driving in Gloria’s old truck on the bumpy back roads of 
South Texas. Moctezuma does not meet them at the appointed time. Af- 
ter a great deal of pressure, his aunt tells them how to get to his house in 
El Granjeno. Rocky and Gloria arrive to find a repentant Moctezuma 
regretting his bargain, trying to reconcile his sexuality and his religion, 
and tapping out a suicide note on his typewriter. Gloria has neither time 
nor patience for Moctezumas crisis. While Rocky waits outside, Gloria 
threatens the young man with physical violence. When Gloria emerges 
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from the house, it is with a spoon full of semen, which, she mutters to 
Rocky, was all she could scrape off the sheets. 

Their delivery to Adela is destined never to arrive. Gloria drives too 
fast on the pothole-ridden roads, attempting to get Rocky home in time 
to take her mother to midnight mass. They’re signaled by a police car to 
slow down, and when Gloria attempts to outrun it, she drives the truck 
off the road. Rocky loses her grip on the spoon, and the ammunition 
drips from the dash to the floorboard. A very glum Gloria drops Rocky 
at the church door and goes home to her Adela. 

Gamez raises many issues in this story. What interests me is the re- 
lationship among history, identity, and literature. Rocky’s reference to 
“real books on the shelves” is significant, first because it suggests that 
Gloria is no great reader of books: her usual reading material consists 
of magazines such as True Confessions and perhaps fotonovelas. All the 
books that Rocky is describing are lesbian pulp fiction. Radclyffe Hall’s 
The Well of Loneliness and Claire Morgan's The Price of Salt were both 
published earlier as literature but were reissued in pulp editions during 
the heyday of pulp fiction.™ Aldrich’s books Carol in a Thousand Cities 
and We, Too, Must Love were sensational nonfiction, journalistic pulps,” 
an insider's look at the lurid lives of lesbians. The majority of the other 
titles focus on white women in New York City. 

In “Pulp Passions” (1997), Yvonne Keller discusses the significance 
of lesbian pulps in terms of representations of lesbians for a mainstream 
audience, but more important, in the ways that lesbian readers were 
hungry for their own lives in literature.*° She describes the books listed 
above as the most “lesbian-positive” of the genre, written mainly by 
women and lesbians, rather than —as was more often the case —writ- 
ten by men using feminine pseudonyms. If we examine Gamez’s Gloria 
stories as a response to this pulp fiction, we see the disparity between 
Greenwich Village and the Rio Grande Valley.* In the former, as de- 
picted in Women in the Shadows, the lesbian Laura is inseminated by her 
wealthy gay male friend, Jack, while in the latter, where farmers rou- 
tinely inseminate cattle, Gloria’s attempts to inseminate Adela are foiled 
by church and state. 

Gamez also parodies the powerful and benevolent white gay male of 
Bannons novels in the character of Moctezuma, a gay Chicano albino 
who performs Ravel’s “Bolero” on the clarinet at his aunt’s restaurant, 
the Magic Cocina. Moctezuma is clearly not a player in the patriarchy 
but a pawn. His “male privilege” is negligible. A drunk patron derides 
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him —“;Maricén! ;Pinche joto!”—and his priest convinces him that 
suicide would be less sinful than a homosexual life. 

Keller argues that pulp fiction was expected to depict a racist and 
homophobic viewpoint. In a variety of complicated ways, lesbians read 
these books against the grain to find positive representations of les- 
bians. Gamez is very clearly marking the racism and exclusion prac- 
ticed both in the representation of the lesbian pulps and in the public 
spaces of queer life. Duffy’s in McAllen, Texas, is “a redneck bar but 
catered to jotos if they weren't too overtly nelly. A few old gringa dykes 
that passed as rodeo cowgirls went in to play pool regularly, but they 
were too prejudiced to talk to Mexicans, so it was best to ignore them” 
(Gamez, 102). 

Furthermore, Gloria, who has left her job at the slaughterhouse for 
a new profession selling brooms door-to-door, is herself construct- 
ing community. There are no bars or support groups specifically for 
Chicana/o queers, but Gloria is meeting jotos and tortilleras “from Rio 
Grande City to Brownsville” (101), in Falfurriads, San Juan, and El 
Granjeno, and is able to “represent” those people to Rocky: “There 
were thousands like [Moctezuma] all over the Valley, but they were all 
closeted because of the shitty attitude of the people of the area. Anglos 
and Mexicans were alike in their intolerance of gays. But she had met 
zillions of them on her broom-selling route” (105). This is an awaken- 
ing for Rocky, because “[i]n the Valley, overt homosexuals were as rare 
as wings on donkeys” (105), and she had never known any other queers 
besides Gloria.*® 

Rocky is able to find her queerness reflected in the lesbian pulps, but 
they are clearly inadequate to represent the lives of queer Chicanas in 
the valley. The character Rocky is not able to find either herself or Glo- 
ria in these books, but the author Gamez succeeds in writing Chicana 
lesbian history, in true pulp fiction style. 


Together the stories discussed above speak to a variety of popular tradi- 
tions in creating Chicana lesbian history. Through a fictional character, 
Jo Carrillo contrasts Nuevomejicano memory with official history as 
represented by the Albuquerque Journal and then similarly contrasts the 
“official” (patriarchal) family with lesbian familia. Gloria Anzaldtia uses 
regional Spanish, high drama, humor, and the corrido to tell “la historia 
de una marimacha.” Rocky Gamez, in her picaresque adventures of la 
Gloria, uses pulp fiction as signifier of lesbianism while critiquing the 
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racial exclusivity of the books and of lesbian communities. At the same 
time, Gloria, as the traveling salesman, herself makes a community, dis- 
covering the other queers all over the southern Rio Grande Valley and 
representing them to Rocky while the author represents them to her 
readers. 

Through their portrayal of Chicana lesbians, these authors provide a 
revisionary reading of Ramén Saldfvar’s argument: 


In Chicano narrative, ... history... is the subtext which must be 
recovered from the oblivion to which American social and literary his- 
tory have consigned it. Our literary texts will show how aesthetic and 
cultural productions often turn out to be the ideological rewriting of 


that banished history. (1990, 19) 


The banished history that is being rewritten is not merely that of the 
Mexican in the American West but also that of the Chicana lesbian in 
Chicano/a communities. 

In the 1980s Chicana feminist writers used fiction to write histories 
of the unnameable: lesbians in Chicano/a communities. Just as many 
other Chicana/o writers have used their fiction to show the ways in 
which the history of Mexicans in the United States has been systemati- 
cally erased from the history of the American West, these Chicana writ- 
ers used the corrido, oral history, and pulp fiction to represent Chicano/a 
history av queer and to attempt to show Chicana lesbians in their sexed/ 
raced positions in the U.S. Southwest. These tales, which on the sur- 
face appear quite simple, are actually playing on the notion of /o popular 
to create popular histories, histories of the people, to argue that marv- 
machads, martconed, and tortilleras are part of Chicana culture and history. 


CHAPTER 7 


Queer for the Revolution: 
The Representation of Politics 
and the Politics of Representation 


What was right about Chicano nationalism was its commitment to pre- 
serving the integrity of the Chicano people. A generation ago, there were 
cultural, economic, ano political programs to develop Chicano consctous- 
neds, autonomy, and self-determination. What was wrong about Chicano 
nationalism was tts institutionalized heterosextsm, tts inbred machtsmo. 
—CHERR{E MORAGA, THE LAST GENERATION 


It ts not very difficult to be a “nationalist feminist.” What ts difficult ts to 
be a feminist without nationalism. 
—NORMA ALARCON, “RE: THE NEED FOR NEW WAYS OF THINKING” 


This chapter focuses on the representation of Chicana/o politics in 
queer Chicana writings, specifically in two plays by Cherrie Moraga, 
Heroes and Saints (1991) and Watsonville: Some Place Not Here (1996). I am 
interested in the different ways these plays represent Chicana/o politics 
as well as their intervention in Chicana/o representation. I argue that 
they tie the figure of the Chicana lesbian to an activist politics; they 
draw from history, from legal cases, from oral history and ethnography; 
they render the political sphere so that it does not separate sexuality 
from “larger” political questions; and they draw connections between 
environmental racism, dangerous working and living conditions, and 
global issues such as U.S. interventionist policies in Latin America. 
These works create bridges between political discourse, Chicano/a 
teatro, and passion plays. They employ and emplot Chicano/a religions 
onto the drama of Chicano/a lived realities. Their apocalyptic endings 
can be read as cynical, as prophetic, or as hopeful. 
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At times Chicano/a literature has been judged against the nationalism 
of the Chicano/a movement, which argued for a unified, masculinized 
community voice in its calls for justice.' Chicano nationalism coalesced 
in the production and dissemination of two pivotal texts —E/ Plan Es- 
ptritual de Aztlén (1969), a manifesto, and Yo voy Joaquin (1967), an epic 
poem —and in the plays and performances of the theater collective El 
Teatro Campesino (ETC). 

Rafael Pérez-Torres (1995) discusses the significance of El Plan 
Esptritual de Aztlén and Yo soy Joaquin. He argues that Hl Plan ~a collec- 
tively authored manifesto for the Chicano/a movement produced at the 
Denver Youth Conference in 1969— echoes such calls for revolution as 
the 1810 “Grito de Dolores”” in which the Mexican subjects of Spain 
rose up in opposition to the crown.° El Plan builds its claim to land on 
both the historic presence of Native Americans and mestizos in what is 
now the southwestern United States and the preponderance of Mexican 
Americans in agricultural labor in the same region. Rudolfo “Corky” 
Gonzélez, an important member of the group that produced E/ Plan cre- 
ated an Everyman hero for the Chicano/a movement in his poem, Yo voy 
Joaquin. Through the character of Joaquin, the poem traces Mexican 
history as five hundred years of resistance and shows “the” Mexican 
and “the” Chicano as colonizer and colonized, tyrant and slave. Not so, 
however, for both men and women, for the narrative voice embraces 
male historical figures in the first person —“I am Cuahtémoc.../I was 
part in both blood and spirit of that courageous village priest Hidalgo 
... T fought and died for Don Benito Juarez .../I rode with Pancho 
Villa” —but shifts back and forth between the first and third persons 
when it attempts the feminine voice: 


I am in the eyes of woman, 

sheltered beneath 

her shawl of black, 

deep and sorrowful eyes 

that bear the pain of sons long buried or dying, 

dead on the battlefield or on the barbed wire of social strife. 
Her rosary she prays and fingers endlessly 

like the family working down a row of beets 


to turn around and work and work. 
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There is no end. 
Her eyes a mirror of all the warmth 
and all the love for me, 


and I am her 


and she is me. (Gonzalez 1967, in Foster 1997, 219-220) 


“The” Mexican woman is defined through her love for the male hero, 
Joaquin: her eyes mirror him and mirror her warmth and love for him. 
Thus she exists only through the heterosexual family romance. 

El Teatro Campesino (1965-1980) was a theater troupe devoted to 
raising consciousness and support for the unionization of farmworkers. 
Yolanda Broyles-Gonzalez (1994) argues in her feminist study of the 
troupe that although it operated as a collective, it has been signified 
primarily through the person of its founder, Luis Valdez. The troupe 
drew from standard commedia dell’arte characters and employed them 
in the political themes of the farmworker movement. The troupe in- 
cluded both men and women, and the women played both male and 
female characters. In the surviving scripts of ETC, published by Val- 
dez, the roles for female characters were —like Joaquin’s black-shawled 
women — defined through heteronormative relations to men: mother, 
daughter, wife, whore. Broyles-Gonzalez maintains that the women in 
the troupe continued to resist the stereotyping but were frustrated be- 
cause it excluded mature actresses from pivotal roles: 


[Actor] Socorro Valdez’s appropriation of male roles provided an op- 
portunity for her to stretch her own self-image, to grow: “[The female 
roles] are very limiting. There is the mother type, then there is the 
‘mutha’: the whore type, sleazy, cheap. There is always the mother, 
the sister, the girlfriend, or the grandmother. That's very limiting, and 
that’s one of the reasons I dove so deep [into playing male roles]. I 
needed exploration in my work.” (1994, 150) 


As Broyles-Gonzalez argues, drawing from the oral histories she 
conducted with the women of ETC, both the collective nature of the 
group and the subversive potential of the women’s performances are 
erased through the exclusive focus on the plays as single-author texts. 
She emphasizes that the women were active participants in the theatri- 
cal process while acknowledging that a text-based theater history will 
by definition silence subversive voices. 
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Queer Women of Color beyond the Nation 


Both during and since the Chicano/a movement, Chicanas have articu- 
lated feminist challenges to male-centered, homophobic nationalism. 
Early on, feminist, gay, and lesbian voices were often silenced through 
sexist and homophobic discourse. In the four decades since ef movi- 
muento, both straight and queer Chicanas “reinvented” nationalist my- 
thologies to better portray the participation of women and of gays and 
lesbians, in spite of obstacles.‘ For example, Cherrie Moraga articulates 
a nostalgia for Chicano nationalism, not as it was, but as it could have 


been. She envisions a new, queer Chicano nationalism: 


One that decolonizes the brown and female body as it decolonizes the 
brown and female earth. It is new nationalism in which la Chicana 
Indigena stands at the center, and heterosexism and homophobia are 
no longer the cultural order of the day. I cling to the word “nation” 
because without the specific naming of the nation, the nation will be 


lost. (1993, 150) 


While recognizing the dangers of nationalism, Moraga clings to it as 
hope for the future, based on the notion that a Chicana/Chicano move- 
ment can only be built on a foundation of cultural nationalism. 

I have found that Chicana lesbian representation has a complex rela- 
tionship to Chicano nationalism. In some instances, this representation 
poses a strong challenge to nationalist ideology. In other instances, it 
attempts to reconfigure the nation, and often it is itself created in and 
through nationalist desire and longing. 

However, nationalism is not the only resistance strategy open to 
Chicana lesbians. Chicana lesbian politics has been informed by the 
coalitional and inorganic politics of women of color organizations of 
the 1980s. Chela Sandoval (1991, 1992) argues that one problematic 
of “third world feminists” is that this is not an organic essential iden- 
tity. One is not born a third-world woman of color. There are clearly 
larger structures that interpellate us in a variety of ways, but we can 
also choose to come together to make common cause. 

Lesbians of color, such as Pat Parker, Hilda Hidalgo, and Audre 
Lorde, moved into the construction of postnationalist images in their 
critique of nationalist rhetoric that continues to be used against women, 
against gays and lesbians, and in the service of male privilege.’ The 
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Puertorriquefia Hilda Hidalgo tells a coming-out story, “El ser yo no 
es un lujo” (Being Myself Is Not a Luxury) (1987),° which rejects the 
unified identity usually implied in such stories and also constitutes a 
new type of Latina lesbian identity. I discuss Hidalgo’s oral history in 
relation to a fictionalization of the same story that was published earlier 
(by Nicholasa Mohr, 1983). Although both stories describe one pivotal 
racial incident, Hidalgo ties the incident to sexual identity in a way that 
Mohr does not. 

Mohr first tells Hidalgo’s story in “An Awakening ... Summer 
1956,” a short story published in 1983 in a special issue of Revista 
Chicano-Riquefia devoted to Latina writing. Mohr dedicates her short 
story to Hidalgo. Four years later, Hidalgo herself retells the story in 
her oral history, “El ser yo no es un lujo,” in the collection Compaseras: 
Latina Lesbians (1987). Both stories illustrate a young woman's trau- 
matic confrontation with North American racism and the way it forces 
her to reconceptualize her position racially. Hidalgo'’s oral history — 
one of a series of Latina lesbian coming-out stories and festimonios —is 
clearly marked as “lesbian.” Mohr’s story evades the topic of sexuality 
through its exclusive focus on racism. 

In both versions, the protagonist is visiting a friend in Texas in the 
late 1950s. Mohr’s version is figured as a short story, with the confron- 
tation itself as the central issue: 


“A Pepsi-Cola, cold if you please . . . 

“Don't have no Pepsi-Colas,” he responded loudly .. . 

The man gestured at the wall directly behind her. “Can't you read 
English.” 

Turning, she saw the sign he had directed her to. In large black let- 
ters and posted right next to the door she read: 

NO COLOREDS 

NO MEXICANS 

NO DOGS 

WILL BE SERVED ON THESE PREMISES 

All the blood in her body seemed to rush to her head. She felt her 
tongue thicken and her fingers turn as cold as ice cubes. Another white 
man’s face appeared from the kitchen entrance and behind him stood a 
very black woman peering nervously over his shoulder. 

The silence surrounding her stunned her as she realized at the mo- 


ment all she was —a woman of dark olive complexion, with jet black 
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hair; she spoke differently from these people. Therefore, she was all 
those things on that sign. She was also a woman alone before these 


white men. (Mohr 1983, 110; emphasis added) 


Mohr distinguishes her protagonist from “these white men” and “a very 
black woman.” She marks her visible difference from the others as “a 
woman of dark olive complexion, with jet black hair” and her linguistic 
difference from the group: “she spoke differently from these people.” 
At the same time the text privileges the protagonist, giving her agency. 
Unlike the “very black woman,” who can only watch nervously, the pro- 
tagonist is able to act against the sign.’ Furthermore, the black woman's 
gender is erased when the protagonist becomes “a woman alone before 
these white men.” 

The sign in the café functions on two levels. First, it enacts an exclu- 
sion: No Coloreds, No Mexicans, will be served. Second, it argues an 
equation: 


Coloreds = Mexicans = Dogs 


The protagonist recognizes that though she is neither African Ameri- 
can nor Mexican American, she is nevertheless implicated in its system 
of categorization. Her differences from the white majority, “dark olive 
skin” and the fact that she “spoke differently,” place her among those 
who are excluded. In the resolution of Mohr’s short story, the protago- 
nist spends the rest of the summer in Texas working against racism 
before finally taking a bus to the East Coast and reflecting back on the 


incident. 


A Series of Political Awakenings 


Hidalgo’s own version of the story is presented in the first person as an 
oral history, one in a sequence of important events in Hidalgo’s con- 
struction of who she is. 


Me puse a caminar y después de un rato entré a un sitio a tomarme un 
refresco. Cuando pedi una Pepsi-Cola, el hombre que trabajaba allf me 


ensefié un letrero que tenfa en la parte de atras y decia: “No Niggers, 
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No Mexicans, No dogs,” 0 sea, no se permitfan negros, mejicanos, or 
perros. La primera impresién mia fue que yo no era ninguna de esas 
cosas. Pero esa impresion duré sélo una fraccién de segundo y enton- 
ces me di cuenta de que sf, yo era todas esas cosas y mds. Senti una furia 
tremenda y pensé: “Ud. me va a servir.” Yo creo que el sefior leyé 

la expresi6n en mi cara porque me servi6 la Pepsi-Cola. Yo cogi el 
refresco, y de la furia que tenia, rompi la botella llena contra el mostra- 
dor y le dejé medio peso. (1987, 73)® 


In reaction to the sign and its systems of exclusion and equation, “Hi- 
dalgo” catches herself trying to make meaning out of racist discourse 
and falling into the trap of differentiating herself from those who are 
named. Her reaction is not merely because the sign equates [Hilda 
Hidalgo], “negros” and “mejicanos” with “perros,” nor is it simply the 
practice of discrimination. In effect, her motivation comes from her re- 
alization of the danger of constructing privilege in racist discourse. Sig- 
nificantly, “Hidalgo” does not claim a nationalist identity by asserting, 
for example, I am not black or Mexican: I am Puerto Rican. Instead, 
and in contrast to Mohr’s protagonist who sees that to these people “she 
was all those things on that sign [and] also a woman alone,” Hidalgo 
first recognizes that she fits none of those labels and then that she is all 
of those things and more. 

In addition, Hidalgo’s oral history frames sexuality as an integral 
aspect of this story as a political awakening. “El ser yo no es un lujo” 
articulates a specific Latina lesbian coming-out story: rather than focus 
on the “moment” at which one realizes one is, was, and always will be 
a lesbian, she constructs her Latina lesbian identity through a series of 
stories that detail her continuing political development.” In so situating 
her coming-out stories, Hidalgo makes her sexuality an integral part of 
herself without divorcing it from her political and educational work. By 
articulating the complexities and the contradictions of her multiple sub- 
jectivity — she is all that and more — Hidalgo narrates a lesbian identity 
that moves beyond a nationalist construct. 

While Chicano/a activist literature of the 1960s and 1970s assumed 
a unified Chicano subject, the infusion of Latina feminism, Xicanisma, 
and lesbian of color representational strategies have put forth signifi- 
cantly different models in turn-of-the-millennium activist literature. 


Moraga’s plays Heroes and Saints (1992) and Watsonville: Some Place Not 
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Here (1996) deal with social and political issues that affect Chicano/a 
communities and are informed by Mexican-Chicano/a theatrical tradi- 
tions, including religious plays and the work of E] Teatro Campesino, as 
well as by women of color feminisms. Although the plays have specific 
characters in common, they are quite distinct and have very different 
implications for Chicana lesbian identity, politics, and context. These 
dramatic fictions publicize environmental racism and challenge such 
universal notions as the significance of religion in Chicano/a activism 
and the centrality of “the” Chicano/a family. The plays employ magical 
realism, telenovelization, and history, all the while featuring lesbian and 
gay characters. 

Heroes and Saints is set in McLaughlin, a central California farm- 
worker community, a “cancer cluster” contaminated by pesticides 
and toxic waste. Children are born with deformities, and one of the 
main characters has no body: no limbs, no torso. Moraga is explicitly 
making connections with the works of El Teatro Campesino, speci- 
fically, The Shrunken Head of Pancho Villa (1967), a dystopic satire of 
underclass Chicanas/os and the wages of assimilation. Like Heroes 
and Saints, The Shrunken Head of Pancho Villa focuses on one Chicano/ 
a family as emblematic for Chicanas/os in general. The family mem- 
bers include Pedro “the jefito, an old Villista con huevos, Cruz, the 
madre, long-suffering but loving, Joaquin, the young son, a vato loco 
and a Chicano, Lupe, the daughter, Mingo the son, a Mexican Amer- 
ican, Belarmino, the oldest son ...” (153). Belarmino, like Moraga’s 
Cerezita, has no body, only a head, but rather than being the fami- 
ly’s salvation, he is their damnation: his insatiable hunger adds to the 
family’s poverty. (He never becomes full because he has no stom- 
ach.) Valdez also uses character names to signify religiosity (Cruz and 
Lupe, two generations of sorrowful mothers), Joaquin — obviously 
a reference to Yo voy Joaquin—and Mingo, who changes his name 
from “Domingo” to “Mr. Sunday” as he assimilates into gringo society. 
Mr. Sunday forgets that he is even related to the other characters, and 
his only interaction with them is as their welfare caseworker. Joaquin 
is imprisoned for playing at being a nationalist Robin Hood, and when 
he returns from jail he, too, is fully assimilated and returns a silent body 
with no head. 

While Moraga focuses on the politicization of the Chicano/a com- 
munity in Heroes and Saints, she does so in a metacritical way —visible to 
the characters and to the audience. Historically, the story derives from 
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environmental racism in an actual Central Valley town in California.!° 
The essential unit of the Chicano/a community is /a familia, in this case, 
the Valle family, which is represented as primarily women: a mother, 
Dolores; her gay son, Mario; her daughters, Yolanda and Cerezita; her 
infant granddaughter, Evalina; her comadre, Amparo, a political activ- 
ist; and her compadre, Don Gilberto. Moraga uses familiar “types” for 
her characters —the politically conservative, religious and sorrowful 
mother; the activiwta; the middle-class assimilationist —as well as new 
types —the butch queen Mario and the second-generation mixed-race 
Chicano Juan Cunningham. Moraga also uses religious iconography 
and featro antiromance techniques that culminate in the “transcen- 
dence” of Cerezita as La Virgen de Guadalupe. 

Watsonville: Some Place Not Here combines an account of the cannery 
women’s strikes on California’s Central Coast with the apparition of 
La Virgen de Guadalupe in the “holy tree” and anti-immigrant legis- 
lation passed in California in the 1990s. The play is a sequel to He- 
roes and Saints that depicts the lives of Dolores del Valle, Amparo, and 
Juan Cunningham after the events in McLaughlin. Moraga follows 
the same working-class family, the Valles, to emphasize that they rep- 
resent all working-class Chicanas/os and that their struggles represent 
working-class struggles generally, much like Harold Biberman’s Salt of 
the Earth. Watsonville moves beyond the clear “us/them,” “privileged/ 
disenfranchised” dichotomies of Heroes and Saints to illustrate that there 
are different layers of privilege and different ways of claiming an iden- 
tity. Dolores del Valle, the poor Chicana mother who represents the 
disenfranchised farmworker family in Heroes in Saints, in Watsonville is 
able to recognize how even she has a more secure position than Lucha 
Lerma, who, without papers, is doubly vulnerable. 

Heroes and Saints and Watsonville engage in discussions concerning 
nationalism, neonationalism, and postnationalism. Whereas Heroes and 
Saints seeks to modify Chicano nationalism to make spaces for women 
and queers, Watsonville challenges such a reappropriation by demon- 
strating the deep sexism and homophobia ingrained in nationalist in- 
stitutions and ideology and the dangers of succumbing to a logic that 
renders Chicano/a workers — especially undocumented workers — sub- 
human. Watsonville's critique shows how easily sexism and homophobia 
are employed by both politicians and unions to divide communities, to 
privilege “us” over “them,” and to lose sight of the individual struggles 
in the bigger picture. 
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The plot of Heroes and Saints begins with reports that the bodies of chil- 
dren are appearing on crosses. The children have died from cancer, and 
unknown activists have been taking them out of their coffins to draw 
attention to the extremely high incidence of cancer in McLaughlin. Do- 
lores wants to keep to herself, even though her daughter, now eighteen, 
was one of the first to be born with birth defects, in her case, no body. 
Amparo, who works with Dolores in the produce packing house, be- 
gins to take an active role in protesting the pesticides and demanding 
that the government investigate. The growers respond with increasing 
violence against the protestors. The police brutally beat Amparo dur- 
ing a rally. Juan realizes that Cerezita and the children are responsible 
for the crucifixions. He pledges to help them for the next action but 
flees, guilt-ridden, after a sexual encounter with Cerezita. In a final act, 
Cerezita (with the children’s help) dons the robe of rose and blue and 
embodies an apparition of La Virgen de Guadalupe. She goes out into 
the fields — joined at last by Juan ~and is shot down by patrolling heli- 
copters. In anger and dismay, the community sets fire to the fields. 

The play focuses on the Valle family. Unlike the traditional represen- 
tation of “the” Chicano/a family, the Valles are a female-headed house- 
hold: the mother, Dolores; her children, Yolanda, Mario, and Cerezita; 
and her grandchild, Evalina.'’ Included in the extended family are 
Dolores’s compadres —Mario’s baptismal godparents, the friends who 
are as close as kin, Amparo and Don Gilberto. That this play has an 
allegorical quality is evident from the names: Valle = Valley.'” The Valle 
family thus represents first- and second-generation Chicano/a families 
working in the fields and in the canneries, producing the food that feeds 
the nation. The mother, Dolores, is the Mater Dolorosa, the mournful 
mother of the crucified Christ. 

Dolores achieves a martanismo ideal, in which a true mother emulates 
the Mater Dolorosa, by sacrificing everything for her children. In ef- 
fect, suffering is her only outlet, for she cannot curse; she cannot fight; 
she can only weep. Dolores del Valle works to support her three adult 
children: her son, Mario, chooses a single, homosexual lifestyle; her 
daughter Yolanda struggles to care for her own infant; and her third 
child, Cerezita, is a perpetual child—not because she lacks an adult 
mind but because she lacks an adult (or any) body. Dolores is a dejada, 
an abandoned woman, left by her husband to support her children on 
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her own. Asking charity of no one, she implores only God and does not 
look for comfort from fellow sufferers. She has her cross to bear; it can- 
not be lightened by sharing it. Dolores’s long suffering masks anger and 
fear. She has no sorrow to spare for anyone else: she sees only what she 
has endured, that she has endured it, and that she must go on. Thus she 
sees Amparos activism as rabble-rousing and metiche troublemaking. 

Cherrie Moraga’s heroine Cerezita (little cherry) is a sixteen-year- 
old head with no body. Like Sor Juana, she is fully living the life of the 
mind, able to read philosophy, theology, poetry, and tragedy. At the 
same time, she is the hybrid Chicana, combining Old World with New. 
Alongside the Western canon, she reads Mexicans, queers, Aztecas: 
Rosario Castellanos, Garcia Lorca, the Popol Vuh. She reads in Eng- 
lish, in Spanish, in Latin, in Nahuatl. Far from being satisfied with her 
mind that is free of corporeality, Cerezita rails against her situation, not 
by feeling sorry for herself —though she does try to get others to see the 
world from her position — but by fighting back against the growers, gov- 
ernment, and agribusiness. Cerezita feels keenly the loss of her female 
body, and while she feels sexual desire, it is her own body she wants.'* 

Mario, the firstborn, the son, is his mother’s hope. He is also his 
people's hope, for his goal is to go to medical school, become a doctor, 
and return to heal his ailing community. Ironically, the gay Chicano 
Mario is the maritmacha figure in the play.“ This Macho-Marifa enjoys 
male privilege —the limited male privilege of poor Chicano men — most 
evidently in the freedom allotted him. And while he and Cerezita take 
great delight in reliving his seduction by his Mexican cousin Freddie, 
most of his male sexual partners are older, wealthier Anglo men.’ At 
the end of the first act, Mario leaves his family and goes to San Fran- 
cisco, not to medical school, but to the gay Latino community for the 
freedom to live openly, to live “one life, not two.” Yet Mario does not 
escape his family’s doom. Just as everyone in McLaughlin is poisoned 
by the “environment,” the gay raza in San Francisco are also poisoned: 
HIV, homophobia, governmental disinterest, and lack of health care. 
With the optimism of youth, Mario first believes he can heal the pain 
of racism and homophobia in his Latino lovers with love. He ultimately 
contracts HIV. Like the rest of the people in the valley, he realizes how 
little his life is worth to the government, to the drug companies, and to 
mainstream America. 

With his freedom to come and go, Mario contrasts sharply with Cere- 
zita, who lacks the limbs for perambulation. He fashions for her an 
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electric cart that she can operate with a chin control. Dolores places 
limits on Cerezita, however; she forbids her to take the cart outdoors 
(or even near windows where she can be seen) and eventually disen- 
gages the chin control to prevent her from moving herself at all. 

Juan Cunningham is the new priest assigned to McLaughlin. A 
mixed-race Chicano from an agricultural background, Juan had spe- 
cifically requested to be assigned to a farmworker community. Inspired 
by César Chavez's 1988 fast,'° Juan returns “to the valley that gave 
birth to [him].” His goal is to serve the working-class, los pobres, and 
to participate in their struggle against oppression. He is active in the 
protests against the use of pesticides and tries to get Dolores to permit 
Cerezita to attend. He identifies strongly with Cerezita and enjoys dis- 
cussing politics and poetry with her. He realizes that she has been the 
one behind the “crucifixions” of the dead children while other children 
of the valley have served as her arms and legs. He fears that he lacks 
the courage of his convictions, and indeed when he has the chance to 
join the children in the fields he fails to show up. In spite of his theology 
of liberation, Juan suppresses his own desires beneath the priests robe, 
“battling ... internal doubts, Inquisition style” (115). He romanticizes 
martyrdom, though Cerezita wryly tries to show him that the world has 
enough victims already. Dolores observes that though Juan has been a 
priest for ten years, he “still has the eyes of a man” (100). 

Yolanda, Dolores’s elder daughter, is a single mother who works as 
a hairdresser. Throughout the first act of the play, she tends her infant 
daughter's ailments: a diaper rash that never heals, skin burned raw 
from the polluted water, red lesions. At the beginning of the second act, 
the baby Evalina refuses the breast and is hospitalized and diagnosed 
with a malignant tumor. Following Evalina’s death, Yolanda wants to 
strike back against the faceless corporations that are responsible. Her 
mother’s pain is embodied by her milk-swollen breasts, which ache for 
her child. 

While Mario is the explicitly queer Chicano, in the play’s reality, 
heteronormativity does not necessarily hold sway. For example, Juan 
Cunningham is clearly attracted to Mario. Cerezita shares in Mario's 
description of gay male eroticism, and the sexual encounter between 
Juan and Cere is far from normative.” The scene ironizes safe sex in 
the age of AIDS, ironizes Juan's self-absorption, which makes him for- 
get that Cerezita is a participant, and calls into question Cerezita’s own 
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sexuality, as she confesses that it was not Juan's masculine body that 
she yearned for but her own lost female body. 


All I wanted was for you to make me feel like I had a body, because 
the fact is I don’t... . But for a few minutes, a few minutes before you 
started thinking [ie., intellectualizing, doubting], I felt myself full of 
fine flesh filled to the bones in my toes. . . . | miss myself. Is that so 
hard to understand? (144) 


In addition to challenging heteronormativity, Moraga takes the 
Chicano/a family away from the androcentric narrative and tries to 
imagine a different story for the daughters, the mothers, the sisters. 
When Yolanda’s daughter, Evalina, dies from cancer, it appears as if 
Yolanda will inherit Dolores’s role of the sorrowful mother. However, 
she chooses political action over private sorrow; Yolanda does not re- 
treat into herself and her house but directs her sorrow into community 
action, permitting the activists to display Evalina’s corpse as a symbol 
of the endangerment of the community. 

Dofia Amparo, fa comadre, is a prop to Dolores, but she is also in 
a sense another Dolores, with many of the same histories and prob- 
lems but who works for her community, for change. Amparo, who is 
inspired by Dolores Huerta and Emma Tenayuca, is an uneducated 
woman whose politics are leftist. She knows a worker's struggle and 
refuses to accept it as an individual one (as Dolores does). For her, the 
personal is political, and the community must find common cause. 

Moraga does not imagine Chicana and Mexican women in labor or- 
ganizing simply to posit a female counterpart to male leaders such as 
César Chavez. Rather, she looks back into the history of Chicano/a la- 
bor struggles to reveal and acknowledge the female participants. From 
the Mexican American women active in United Cannery, Agricultural, 
Packing, and Allied Workers of America (UCAPAWA)'® to Emma Tena- 
yuca’s leadership of the pecan shellers’ strike in Texas, Chicanas have 
been active in the struggle for justice, not merely hand in hand alongside 
their men, but in the cotton fields, in the canneries, and on the picket 
lines. In one sense, the stakes of representation are actually working 
against an ideology of heroes and an inclusive model of community. 

Cerezita is the hybrid character who puts all these different aspects 
in play. She is the mastermind behind the direct action in which the 
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dead children’s bodies are displayed as crucifixes. She uses this reli- 
gious symbolism as a way to say to American society at large, “Children 
are being sacrificed, and for what?” If the sacrifice of the innocent is 
emblematic of Western Christianity, then shouldn't society at least care 
about these children’s deaths, at least take notice of them, not as statis- 
tics, but as they are memorialized in the procession, as individuals, as 
little lives lost? 

Heroes and Saints is a product of 1980s political movements. During 
the 1980s, Chicana/o politicization in the universities was frequently 
tied to support for the Sandinista revolution in Nicaragua and pro- 
test against U.S. support of El Salvador’s death squads.'? Organiza- 
tions such as the Committee in Solidarity with the People of El Sal- 
vador (CISPES) educated college students about U.S. intervention in 
Central America. Not all Chicano/a college students were involved in 
CISPES, but the organization played a crucial role in consciousness 
raising with regard to international policies. 

Moraga acknowledges this significance by the ways in which she 
represents the 1989 murders at the University of Central America 
(UCA) in San Salvador, El Salvador: 


The radio music is suddenly interrupted by a news break. 

Radio: This is KKCF in Fresno. News brief. San Salvador. UPI reports 
that at 6 a.m. this morning, six Jesuit priests, along with their 
housekeeper and her daughter, were found brutally murdered. The 
priests, from the Central American University, were outspoken op- 
ponents to the ruling rightist ARENA party. 

Dolores: Cere! Baja la radio! (To the women:) We got enough bad 
news today without hearing about the rest a the world también. 


(1994b, 117) 


[Crossfade to Juan, who is walking to the Valle home, books stuffed 
under one arm. He reads from a newspaper article. ] 

Juan: They blasted their brains out in their sleep! Just like that! 

[Don Gilberto enters . . .| 

Gilberto: Read some bad news, Father? 

Juan: Yes. (He shows Don Gilberto the article) 

Gilberto: Did you know the guys? 

Juan: No, but they were Jesuits, my order. 
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Gilberto: You'd think a priest in a Catholic country couldn't get shot up 
in his pajamas. 

Juan: But they were intellectuals. 

Gilberto: That didn’t seem to matter too much to the bullets, Padre. 
(118-119) 


Moragas play images solidarity between Chicanas/os and Central 
American peoples to show common cause —we are both subject to an 
ongoing conquest —and to more clearly mark the sinister processes of 
colonization and institutional repression. The nameless, faceless killers 
survive. Moraga does not limit her representation to the Jesuits but 
includes the two women among the martyrs of the UCA. 


Cerezita: You know when they killed those priests in El Salvador? ... 
Did you know they killed the housekeeper and her daughter too? 

Juan: Yes. 

Cerezita: If the Jesuits died as priests, does that make them saints? 

Juan: | don't know. They’re martyrs, heroes. They spoke out against 
the government. 

Cerezita: Did the housekeeper and her daughter? 

Juan: What? 

Cerezita: Speak out against the government? 

Juan: 1 don't think so. 

Cerezita: | don’t either. It wasn’t their job. I imagine they just changed 
the priests’ beds, kept a pot of beans going, hung out the sdbanas 
to dry. At least, the housekeeper did and the girl, she helped her 
mother. She did the tasks that young girls do. . . girls still living 
under the roof of their mother. (139) 


In this passage Moraga raises questions about the nature of martyrdom 
and heroism and the way in which these gendered discourses efface 
womens labor and women’s communities. Moraga emphasizes that in- 
tellectuals were not the only enemies of the terrorist regime. Just as it 
“didn’t seem to matter to the bullets” that the priests were intellectu- 
als, it didn’t matter that the women were not. Moraga recognizes them 
as witnesses, martyrs. Similarly, the children whose bodies Cerezita 
and her group display on the grapevines — tiny crucifixions, tiny cruci- 
fixes —were not actors against environmental racism. The shrines not 
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only turn the children into witnesses but also demand that the commu- 
nity (local and televisual) bear witness to their deaths. 

Moraga takes pains in her depiction of Mario to argue against AIDS 
campaigns that promote the notion of innocent victims, a discourse that 
focused attention on (middle-class Anglo-)Americans, often children, 
who had been infected by the virus medically, through blood transfu- 
sions, unlike the “guilty” or deviants who were infected through sex or 
IV drug use. Mario is no such “innocent” figure, but his illness, tied as it 
is to the deaths of the children in McLaughlin, argues that a// these vic- 
tims are innocent. Moraga pushes her audience to see AIDS, the birth 
defects, the murders by U.S.-supported death squads in El Salvador, 
and the grower’s murder of Cerezita as part of a whole enterprise that 
devalues the lives of people of color in favor of a bottom line. 

The play ends with Cerezita’s transformation into La Virgen de Gua- 
dalupe. The truth in the event is revealed when Dolores at last permits 
her daughter to pass out of her domestic cage and into the public and 
political realm. No more must Cerezita act behind the scenes. She goes 
to her martyrdom with her eyes wide open, knowing that she will be 
killed but knowing that the most important thing she can accomplish is 
to speak out for her community. Because her martyrdom will be cap- 
tured on television and witnessed by the whole community, Cerezita 
believes she can bring an end to the violence it represents. 

Throughout the play, the narrative of McLaughlin has been framed 
by Ana Pérez, a Latina reporter covering “human interest stories” in 
“Hispanic California.” At the beginning of the play, Pérez is situated 
outside the Chicano/a community. While reporting for her television 
audience, she frames an interview of Amparo by saying, “Possibly this 
neighbor can provide us with some sense of the emotional climate prev- 
alent in this small, largely Hispanic farm worker town” (93). Yet the 
interview and its aftermath show that Pérez has no real understanding 
of Amparo or of life in the valley: 


Ana Perez: Sefiora, what about the boy? 
Amparo: {Qué boy? 

Ana Perez: The boy on the cross . . . in the field 
Amparo: Memo? 

Ana Perez: Yes. Memo Delgado. 


Amparo: He died a little santito, son angelitos todos .. . 
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Ana Perez: Why would someone be so cruel, to hang a child up like 
that? To steal him from his deathbed? 

Amparo: No, He was dead already. Already dead from the poison. 

Ana Perez: But ma’am .. . 

Amparo: They always dead first. If you put the children in the ground, 
the world forgets about them. Who's gointu see them, buried in the 
dirt. 

Ana Perez: A publicity stunt? But who's — 

Amparo: Sefiorita, I don’t know who. But I know they not my enemy. 
(Beat.) Con su permiso. (AMPARO walks away.) 

Ana Perez: (with false bravado) That concludes our Hispanic hour for 
the week, but watch for next week’s show where we will take a 
five-hour drive north to the heart of San Francisco’s Latino Mis- 
sion district, for an insider's observation of the Day of the Dead, the 
Mexican Halloween. (She holds a television smile for a full three 
seconds. To the “cameramen.”) Cut! We'll edit her out later. 

[. .. group of small Children enter wearing calavera masks. They startle 
her.] 

Children: Trick or treat! 

Ana Perez: No. 1mean...I don't... have anything to give you. 

[She exits nervously.] (94) 


Dofia Amparo brings a close to the conversation, politely putting Ana 
Perez in her place by showing that she, unlike Amparo, cannot tell the 
good guys from the bad and uses terms such as “publicity stunt” to 
describe the ritualistic direct action being performed by the silent pro- 
testers. Tellingly, she is startled by the trick-or-treating children, whose 
calavera masks represent not only Dia de los Muertos —which Pérez 
grossly oversimplifies by calling it “the Mexican Halloween.” The larger 
significance of the children in the calavera masks is that it is the children 
who die first: they are the canaries in the coal mine whose deaths indi- 
cate that things are not as safe as they appear. Ana Pérez’s response to 
the children, “I don’t have anything to give you,” like her questions to 
Amparo, illustrate her inability to connect with the Chicano/a working 
class whom she represents (if only to her Anglo audience). She is not 
truly providing an insider's view because she is outside this community: 
she has sought her fortune far away from her (presumed) farmworker 
origins. 
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By the final scene of the play, Ana Perez has been changed by 
the events in McLaughlin. She covers Cerezita’s apparition of/as La 
Virgen, at Father Juan's invitation, to bear witness, both personally 
and televisually, to the impending “crucifixion.” Throughout the pro- 
cession and Cerezita's final speech, Ana Perez “stands on the sidelines, 
observing.” 


[Cerezita and Juan proceed offstage into the vineyards. Moments later 
the shadow and sound of a helicopter pass overhead. El Pueblo watch 
the sky. Then there is the sudden sound of machine gun fire. E/ Pueblo 
lets out a scream and drop to the ground, covering their heads in ter- 
ror. Mlarto suddenly rises, raises his fist into the air.] 

Marto: Burn the fields! 

El Pueblo: (rising with him) j;Enciendan los files! 

(They Ad, including Ana Perez, rush out to the vineyards, shouting as 
they exit.) 

jAsesinos! j;Asesinos! ;Asesinos! 

[Moments later there is the crackling of fire as a sharp red-orange 
glow spreads over the vineyard and the Valle home. The lights slowly 
fade to black.] 


In this final moment of the play, Ana Perez has joined the community. 
She is part of El Pueblo, striking out at last, burning the fields and the 
town, uniting in communal action. She is no longer the observer, the 
vendtda, selling a packaged version of her raza to the camera. 

Heroes ano Saints joins social protest with religious imagery and queer 
subjectivities. The farmworker community — traditionally represented 
as the very heart of the Chicano/a movement —is now peopled with 
strong women, gays, and Marxists. The play offers no resolution, no 
solution to the problems faced by the characters. At the same time, it 
seeks to raise the consciousness of the audience, in the manner of the 
traditional actos of El Teatro Campesino. 


Watsonville: Some Place Not Here 
Watsonville: Some Place Not Here, \ike Heroes and Saints, is based on ac- 


tual events in a California Chicano/a community, in this case, Watson- 


ville. This play, along with Heroes and Saints, Circle in the Dirt (2002),”° 
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and Who Killed Yolanda Saldivar? (2000b),”! marks a significant shift in 
Moraga’ work to a different kind of theater. Combining the updated 
politics of El Teatro Campesino with the ethnojournalism of Anna 
Deveare Smith, Moraga works in the realm of ethnomythography. 
Extensively researching, learning the local “language,” and interview- 
ing dozens of people for their perspective on the political events, she 
weaves characters and the story together with a healthy dose of Mexi- 
can religion-cum-mythology and a queer ethos. 


Activism 


Watsonville is based on the 1985-1987 cannery workers’ strike in this 
Central Coast agricultural community composed largely of Chicana 
and Mexican immigrant workers. When the workers went on strike 
for wages and job security, they encountered the racism of the grow- 
ers and their union. This most vulnerable workforce succeeded after an 
eighteen-month strike, during which workers faced evictions and ever 
more grinding poverty. In the spirit of the 1966 march from Delano, 
California, strikers— mostly women — brought civil disobedience and 
their Mexican folk Catholicism to bear. The Delano marchers had car- 
ried a banner of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe. The Watsonville strik- 
ers walked on their knees, praying to La Virgen.” 

The Chicana anthropologist Patricia Zavella (1987) has discussed 
the significance of women of color achieving victory over a large na- 
tional company in the changing economic contexts of the 1980s and 
1990s. This victory was later subsumed, for transnational capital closed 
the Watsonville plant and moved its business to Mexico in order to ex- 
ploit that country’s similarly vulnerable workers. Indeed, the challenge 
of turn-of-the-century labor activism was to organize transnational 
movements. 

The play is in some ways dedicated to Chicano labor activist and 
United Farm Workers (UFW) cofounder César Chavez, but it is also 
a testament to the history of Chicanas’ history of labor activism. It 
suggests such David-and-Goliath success as the San Antonio pecan 
sheller's strike and, in fact, the successful organizing of Chicana labor 
groups in which the big unions had no interest and no faith. Mexican 
American women are generally regarded more as strikebreakers than 
as successful labor activists, and this short-sightedness on the part of 
organized labor has been demonstrated again and again in Chicana vic- 
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tories such as Watsonville and the California Sanitary Canning Com- 
pany (Cal San) strike of 1939 (see Ruiz 1987, 69-86). 

Though Watsonville is tied to these historical events, Moraga is im- 
posing a particular narrative structure on the different histories of Wat- 
sonville, California. She pursues parallels between the events of the 
women workers’ strike in Watsonville and the Silver City zinc miner's 
strike dramatized in Salt of the Earth (Biberman 1953). Moraga draws 
out these similarities and also carries them forward, beyond the het- 
erocentrist narrative embedded in Salt of the Earth to show how a wom- 
ans political awakening can be tied to her (homo)sexual awakening, 
and also to give credit to the many lesbians who have been activists in 
Chicano/a communities. Whereas Esperanza (Hope) in Salt of the Earth 
is a Chicana living under patriarchy who is instrumental in winning 
the strike and changing gender regulations, Lucha, whose name means 
“struggle,” is a Mexicana single mother who is becoming politicized 
and ever more wary, to the extent that she boards a bus of Mexican 
and Mexican American strikebreakers to tell them how her family and 
by extension their families are hurt by crossing the picket line. Thus 
Lucha shows that she will not assume Dolores’ role as the sorrowful 
but helpless mother. At the same time, Lucha becomes aware of Sonora, 
a second-generation Chicana lesbian activist. Ultimately, this meeting 
facilitates Lucha’s articulation of her own lesbian desire, to show how 
her political work has changed her life in more ways than one. 


Where Will You Be When They Come? 


Watsonville is set in 1996, amid the strike, its limited victory, and the 
economic fallout of agribusinesss move from California's Central Coast 
to Mexico. Moraga ties these political events to natural and super- 
natural phenomena: the 1989 Loma Prieto earthquake, whose epicen- 
ter was twenty miles outside the hard-hit town of Watsonville; and the 
apparition of La Virgen de Guadalupe in the bark of an oak tree at 
Pinto Lake.?° 

The political climate is framed by the melancholia following the 
AIDS wars and concomitant anti-immigrant sentiment and legisla- 
tion. From 1992 to 1994 the conservative Save Our State organization 
mobilized anti-immigrant sentiment in support of Proposition 187, an 
amendment to the state constitution to systematically exclude undocu- 
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mented workers and their (U.S.-born) children from the legal, educa- 
tion, and social systems of the state of California.”4 The passage of the 
amendment was a shock and a wakeup call to the millions of California 
Latinos. I frame my discussion of Watyonville with Pat Parker's 1978 
poem, “Where Will You Be,” which draws attention to the dangers of 
accepting civil limitations against a particular group, in Parker's case, 
gays and lesbians. Parker, like Moraga, warns that this is not the end of 
the repression but only the beginning: 


Citizens, good citizens all 

parade into voting booths 

and in self-righteous sanctity 

X away our right to life (Parker 1978, 74) 


Many Latino groups chose to disassociate themselves from the un- 
documented workers who were targeted in the legislation. That even 
Latino communities were split on the issue demonstrates a larger com- 
munal amnesia concerning struggles against the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service’ (INS's) detention of anyone who looked Mexican, 
actual citizenship notwithstanding. This practice, which today would 
be known as racial profiling, makes all Latinos “potential wetbacks” 
and thus “potential criminals.” The struggle against these policing prac- 
tices—and against the forced sterilization of Mexican and Mexican 
American women —was a defining call for 1970s Chicano/a/Latino po- 
litical action. Such amnesia ignores (and facilitates) state and federal 
governments’ disinterest in distinguishing “legal” from “illegal.” 


I do not believe as some 
that the vote is an end, 
I fear even more 


It is just a beginning. (Parker 1978, 74) 


Watsonville carries the anti-immigrant sentiments behind Proposi- 
tion 187 forward to their logical conclusions, demonstrating Chicano 
nationalist struggles can be suborned by the narrative that they, the un- 
documented, are not like ws, even if the “difference” is predicated solely 
on one generation or a change in circumstance. In the play, Lucha and 
Chente are both working in the United States without papers, but 
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Chente eventually obtains his green card. However, Chente is quick to 
side against Lucha, especially when she refuses him her sexual favors. 


You have the straight brothers and sisters quoting that now famous 
line about the women’s movement being a white woman's trip filled to 
the armpits with bulldaggers and castrating bitches and of course no 
self-respecting 100% Mexican will have jack shit to do with that unless 
you don’t mind being called a vendida, sellout. . .. The only way out 

is to walk hand in hand with your man and together battle the white 
devils of oppression. (Morena 1980, 346) 


Behind this contemporary struggle, other struggles from the 1970s 
emerge, homophobia in the Chicano/a movement, for one. The quota- 
tion above, from Naomi Littlebear Morena’s Survivors: A Lesbian Rock 
Opera, was written close enough in time to ef movimiento, to the years of 
dyke-baiting that the bitterness and pain are still sharp. Moraga’s play, 
set some thirty years after those times, has softened the edges of history, 
naming the homophobia but also striving to remember what struggles 
took place, what worked.”® Sonora and Juan demonstrate how sexual 
identity, or, to use Audre Lorde’s terms, the power of the erotic, can 
be central to our political awareness, activism, and conscientization. 


Sonora says: 


I came of age in 1970... And it gave me a very skewed view of reality. 
[Beat] In 68, my brother's dragging me over to Garfield High School 
to go to barricade the East L.A. streets with our bodies. I went from 
the [school blow-outs] on a weekday to grape boycotts on the week- 
end. Standing out there in front of the Safeway passing out UFW 
leaflets and bumper stickers. (Pause) Then in 1970 I am kissing Teresa 
Trevifio, a verifiable brown Beret, behind the speakers at the Chicano 
Moratorium. (Morena 1980, 375) 


In describing her political coming-of-age, Sonora waxes nostalgic for 
those days of activism. At the same time, she is arguing that she was 
queer from the very beginning. Indeed, the final details, “kissing Teresa 
Trevifio, a verifiable brown Beret, behind the speakers at the Chicano 
Moratorium,” first articulates how sexually charged the political envi- 
ronment was. Teresa Trevifio embodies the erotic power attached to the 
militant Chicano/a group, the Brown Berets. Sonora romancing this 
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woman at this moment argues, in fact, that the movement was always 
already queer, even from its purest, most nationalist origins. 

In spite of the potential for change in the power of the erotic, nation- 
alist structures such as the sexist movimiento employ sexual identity to 
separate the good women from the bad. In other words, when cultural 
nationalism attempts to encompass even sexuality itself —when homo- 
sexuality, like feminism, is named as the white mans/white bitches’ dis- 
ease — gays and lesbians are excluded from the political communities 
they call home. 


Sonora: Then in ’76, after a decade of marches and boycotts, and 
door-to-door canvassing, and school lunch programs and self-help 
groups, I’m booted out of MEChA for being a dyke and there's a 


whole women’s movement (white as it was) to break my fall. (375) 
While trading confidences, Juan confesses to Sonora his secret fantasy. 


Juan: (After a pause) Okay, I’d love to make love to Che Guevara... 
Well, that’s my fantasy. The oldest one I’ve had. You had Teresa 
Trevifio and the Chicano Moratorium. Well, I had my revolutionary 
pressed into the smooth sheets of a paperback sas Always wanted to 
kiss that Jesus Christ mouth, stare dreamingly into those brooding 
never-satisfied eyes. Che, the lover... 

Sonora: Now I'm really depressed. 

Juan: Why? 

Sonora: Two queers without a date on a Saturday night. 

Juan: Just queer for the revolution, baby. (400-401) 


Juan explicitly demonstrates that the erotic can hold a powerful charge 
for political activism. Indeed, in his case, his sexuality exists only for 
“the revolution.” While both characters tie their sexual identity to icons 
of the Chicano/a movement, just as in the reality of Sonora’s 1976 ME- 
ChA experience, Sonora the lesbian or Juan the mixed-race Chicano 
would have been cast unhesitatingly as the vendido in nationalist teatro. 


So I must make assessment 

Look to you and ask: 

Where will you be 

when they come? (Parker 1978, 74) 
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In Watsonville, the union organizer Chente is, ironically, the first per- 
son to fall in line with the new legal mandate to distinguish the “legal” 


from the “illegal.” ee 


Chente: We got to be realistic here. We've got to find out who's legal, 
who isn’t .. . Really get a sense of the numbers and let the union 
know. Maybe it’s fewer than we think. Maybe the loss of a few 
workers won't... 

Sonora: You can’t do that. 

Chente: | didn’t say turn them in, I said just find out cuantos son 
ilegales. (Moraga 1996c, 377) 


Chente alone seems to be able to divide people up in this way. In the 
second act of the play, he takes what he believes to be justified measures 
to stop the scabs: he reports them to the INS: 


Juan: How could you do that, man? .. . (Pushing [Chente] away in 
disgust) Give up your own Raza to la migra. 

Chente: They were scabs. They were vendidos — 

Juan: No they’re just people, man, just people trying to make a living. 

Chente: That’s very nice, Juan, pero not too practical. 

Juan: Is it practical to split up families? 

Chente: | couldn’t think about that ... I had to show the union we could 
win. The union bosses were caving in on us... All they saw was a 
strike with no end in sight. They wanted to settle .. . We would 
have lost everything. Everything we'd done for the last eighteen 
months would have been for nothing. 

Juan: You gonna turn us in, too? You gonna turn the huelguistas in too, 
Chente? 

Chente: 1 wouldn't do that. (403) 


Initially concerned only with the numbers, with being “practical” and 
looking at the “big picture,””” Chente is quick to invoke the nationalist 
rhetoric of labeling those who are not “with us” as “vendidos.””° Chente 
makes his quest much more personal, luring Lucha’s son into revealing 
that Lucha’s immigration papers are forged and then using this infor- 
mation to pressure her into sex. When Lucha refuses, Chente is quick 


to turn against her. 
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Lucha: Dime in voz alta en frente de toda esta gente, why Lucha 
Lerma won't be getting a thing after eighteen months on the 
picket line. 

Chente: Because youre illegal . . . 

Lucha: And because I won't open my legs to you . . . Tell him. Tell my 
son to his face how you got him to confide in you, Cabrén, so you 
could turn your back on his mother when she doesn’t give you what 
you want. Tell him how you lied about wanting to help me and my 
kids out. That you could fix my papers, if I needed. Pues, I needed 
bad, but not that bad. Mandanos a México si quieres, pero por lo 


menos regreso con mi dignidad. (412) 


Like the feminists struggling within the Chicano/a movement, Mor- 
aga'’s narrative turns sexist and homophobic logic back in on itself to 
argue that the machistas are the real sellouts for privileging patriarchal 
rhetoric over their Chicana compafieras.”’ 

The ensemble play calls for a large number of roles, but interest- 
ingly, the notes for Watyonville indicate that it needs only three male 
actors: one to play JoJo (Lucha’s son), one to play Juan, and one to 
play Chente, Don Arturo, and the Monsignor. This is another instance 
of Moraga turning the sexism back on itself, for in Chicano/a teatro one 
way in which companies could economize was to cast the same actress 
for more than one of the female roles (an easy task since most of the 
female roles were quite small). Significantly, then, Moraga reverses this 
character typing by making all of the “negative male characters” inter- 
changeable: Dofia Lola’s useless veo Arturo is interchangeable with 
Chente, the real vendido, and with the Monsignor, who values the hierar- 
chy of the church over the faith of los pobres. 


Revising History 


Although Watsonville is a sequel to Heroes and Saints and the charac- 
ters Dolores, Amparo, and Juan appear in both plays, there is signifi- 
cant revision taking place in the time/space between McLaughlin and 
Watsonville. First, throughout Watsonville, Dolores views the lesbian 
character Sonora as Cerezita returned. (Sonora may also represent a 
combination of Mario and Cerezita: she is the political physician’s as- 
sistant ministering to her pueblo, which goals both Mario and Cerezita 
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articulated in Heroes and Saints.) Retroactively, then, the text inscribes 
Cerezita as lesbian.” This is what Dolores recognizes in Sonora. 

Second, Dolores remembers the events of McLaughlin and weeps 
for her children but names only Mario and Cerezita. Her eldest daugh- 
ter, Yolanda, whose infant daughter died of stomach cancer, is not men- 
tioned and appears never to have existed at all. 

Third, in spite of recognizing Cerezita in Sonora, that is, recognizing 
the lesbian in Cerezita, Dolores also attempts to reinscribe Cerezita in 
a heteronormative frame, arguing that when Cerezita went to her death 
robed in white, she was a bride, either the bride of Juan Cunningham 


or a Bride of Christ. 


Dolores: She was a bride, vestida de blanco. She died for God. 

Juan: She died for change. 

Dolores: Era una santa. 

Juan: She was a hero. 

Dolores: Is that what they teach you in your revolutionary books? To 
take God out of everything? 

Juan: | know what I saw. There was no god out there. (392) 


Fourth, in reaction to Dolores’s memories of Cerezita, Juan retells 
the final scene of Heroes and Saints, not from the view of El Pueblo, 
where Cerezita triumphs in her final act, or from the view of the Chi- 
cana newscaster, who is “converted” by Cerezita’s martyrdom, but from 
his own view alongside her: with the bullets and the blood. 


Juan: | see Cerezita. (Pause) Someone had torn the cloth from her 
head. And they had stuck her... the head . . . onto a thick grape- 
vine post — 

Amparo: ;Ay, Dios! 

Juan: They had forced the post through her mouth and had hung the 
veil like a sign around her neck, and on it, in blood . . . her blood, 
they had written THOU ARE WRETCHED.” (Pause) And then 
I understood . .. How profoundly those men . . . with all their land 
and all their power .. . hated us. And I knew they would do any- 
thing not to know their hate was fear. (Pause) And I knew I would 
never be afraid again. Not even of God. (392-393) 
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Finally, Dolores’s husband, who was absent throughout Heroes and 
Saints and who had been absent since Cerezita’s infancy, has rejoined 
the family in Watsonville, as if he had never been gone at all. However, 
he remains the cabrén, the good-for-nothing husband who doesn’t work, 
doesn’t support his family, and takes the joy out of Dolores’s life. In her 
words, “You make everything ugly. Lo peor poutble” (348). 


Milagros y Milagros 


When Juan Cunningham goes to the diocese monsignor to solicit the 
church's support of the Watsonville strikers and their Holy Tree, he 
meets with disbelief and disinterest. The audience is not surprised 
by this outcome, for we can see that Moraga is referencing the ap- 
paritions of La Virgen de Guadalupe in 1531. When the Indian Juan 
Diego went to the archbishop of New Spain to tell him of the appari- 
tion, he was first driven away and later met with doubt and suspicion. 
The popular ways in which this story has come down emphasizes the 
split between the colonial church and Ja gente del pueblo —between the 
rich and the poor, between the colonizers and the colonized. Juan Cun- 
ningham — the new mestizo—goes to the monsignor but is met with 
doubt and suspicion. This also further ties the apparition of La Virgen 
on the Holy Tree to the original apparition at Tepayac.”! 

That the archbishop was eventually proven wrong —by the miracle 
of roses for which La Virgen is known —is also part of the telling of this 
story. We know the monsignor will be proven wrong as well, and the 
proof comes in the epilogue of the play, when the earthquake (which 
like the virus knows no prejudice, respects no green card) literally lev- 
els the state. 

The climax of the play occurs at Act II, scene 10, when Bill 1519 has 
been made into national law, when Chicanas/os and Mejicanos are de- 
nied access to education and social services, even public transportation. 
While the bill ostensibly separates “illegal” immigrants from “legal” res- 
idents and citizens, in daily practice one’s access is limited by whether 
or not the bus driver thinks you look “Mexican” or not. The local union 
reaches a settlement with the growers that will disenfranchise all the 
undocumented workers, and the rank and file must decide whether to 
sign this contract — and thus accept this border within their pueblo — or 
fight on with a wildcat strike. 
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Dolores, who has struggled against politics, makes her first political 
statement to her community: 


They think they can kill la huelga with this law, pero seguimos siendo 
huelgistas whether we got a union or not. Seguimos siendo americanos 
whether we got papeles or not. [La Virgen appeared to me porque] 


Guadalupe es la Emperatriz de América, una América unida. (415) 


As the pueblo gets down on their knees to pray, the earth begins to 
tremble, and women’s voices chant the names of the indigenous god- 
desses of Mexico. 

In the same way that Moraga has magnified California Proposition 
187 into a national law ~a logical extension of the consequences of the 
anti-immigrant legislation — she magnifies the Loma Prieto earthquake 
into “the big one” long feared in California, the earthquake that will 
change life as we know it. 

The two official acts of the play are followed by an epilogue. 


A major earthquake, registering seven-point-five on the Richter scale, 
struck the Central coast of California ... has left much of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland thoroughly devastated. The quake’s epicenter was 
located in the town of Watsonville, which was completely leveled by 
the quake. Reports just surfacing from the area, however, have con- 
firmed that some ten thousand survivors, mostly Mexican residents, 
were found gathered together in an oak grove in County Park just 
outside of town. (416) 


Lucha exclaims, “Nobody gives a damn about who’ legal or not 
now. ... Even those fanaticos fundamentalists right-wingers are scared 
that all this is a sign from God. Didn't you see the headlines? ‘Miracle 
Tree Saves Mexicans of Watsonville’” (417). At the same time, the Wat- 
sonville Chicanas/os and Mexicanos know that this is not the ultimate 
solution for them and that in fact the tide of public opinion can just as 
easily turn against them. But this temblor brings clarity about what re- 
ally matters. La Dofia Dolores was been freed from the lifelong burden 
of her husband, Arturo, who is killed in the earthquake. Though she 
knows her own death is near, she looks forward to joining her children, 
Cerezita and Mario, in the afterlife. 
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Lucha declares her love, her desire for Sonora, in a letter that bridges 
the gap between the Spanish that we know Lucha speaks and the Eng- 
lish in which the play takes place. 


Lucha: 1 want to talk you the way I hear you talk to other womans. 
Your voice is more low and you forget where go your hands. You 
laugh more. I want that you forget like that with me, so we can 
talk with our hearts. I am no a child. I am woman who know 
what she want. Te quiero . . . No like sisters. With my sister, 
Isabel, we sleeped together like angels silence. I no notice her 


there, but I notice you. You touch me and the place stay forever 


touched. (419) 


In April 1996 Moraga discussed Lucha’s letter at the University of 
California, Berkeley, conference “Transformations of Queer Ethnici- 
ties: A Conversation with Norma Alarcén and Cherrie Moraga.” An 
earlier draft of the play called for Lucha to declare her lesbianism in 
Act II, when the play is building toward its climax and when Lucha has 
articulated how she has changed from a worker to a /uelgista, to a new 
citizen-subject (with or without papers). Her declaration at that time 
would demonstrate that the power of the erotic and the political struggle 
go hand in hand. During the play’s production, Moraga was pressured 
to move the scene to the epilogue, so that the activist energy would not 
be curtailed by the lesbian content. That is, to represent lesbianism as 
the logical result of women’s activism would alienate the audience to the 
“larger” message of the play. This is an example of the complex relation- 
ship of Chicana lesbian authors such as Cherrfe Moraga to narratives 
of the Chicano nation — the “larger” message. Moraga is constrained by 
the narrative that the audience would be alienated, and she responds 
with a compromise position. 

One character conspicuous by his absence in the epilogue is Chente. 
He is one vendido who is never recuperated. This is in contrast to Mor- 
aga’s recuperation of Ana Perez in Heroes and Saints, who ultimately 
unites with the pueblo: Chente was initially seen as part of the pueblo 
until he joined the union in its strategy of using immigration status as a 
wedge to break the strike. The audience knows that, like Don Arturo, 
Chente has not survived the earthquake because he lacked faith. He 
put his faith in the union, which “pays his bills” in Lucha’s stark assess- 
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ment, over his faith in his people, or in La Virgen who is the manifesta- 
tion of Chicano/a-Mexicano faith. 


Conclusion 


Heroes and Saints and Watsonville: Some Place Not Here combine political 
call to action with myth, neopagan-Mexican Catholicism, critiques of 
sexism, heterocentrism and homophobia, critiques of the conservative 
church, and Marxist analysis. Both plays problematize the notion of 
a sad or happy ending through their deployment of supernatural and 
apocalyptic endings. They return to what we might call “essential” 
Chicano/a communities, that is, to working-class communities coming 
to political consciousness. And yet they go beyond a strict nationalist 
framework, even when self-consciously deploying nationalist strategies. 
The use of Mexican religion traditionally suggests a return to national- 
ism, a return to the strategies of Delano, 1966, and to the origins of the 
Chicano/a movement. However, Moraga deliberately deploys Native 
American beliefs to problematize the notion of “traditional” religion. 
Both texts are queerly marked both through lesbian and gay characters 
and through “the use of the erotic.” 

Thus Watsonville makes explicit what disappeared into the subtext 
of Nicholasa Mohr’s (1983) short story—that politics plays a part in 
sexual identity (or vice versa), or perhaps that it vhould. Hilda Hidalgo 
articulates how her queer status, the silent subtext of her struggles 
against hierarchy, against racism, against sexism, leads her to transcend 
borders, to cross over into women of color spaces, like Sonora with her 
black, Filipina, and mixed-race feminist community. 

These plays are explicitly tied to real political struggles: the fight 
against environmental racism in McFarland, California, the Watsonville 
strikes of 1985-1987, the ongoing struggle to unionize the strawberry 
workers. At the same time they gesture to the long history of Mexican 
American women taking action in labor struggles and to women of color 
fighting against the discourse that limits “environmentalism” to national 
forests and not to working and living conditions or city zoning.*® 

Heroes and Saints and Watsonville exist in what Emma Pérez (1999, 
127) describes as “the time lag between the colonial and the postcolo- 
nial, in a decolonial imaginary reinscribing the old with the new.” Like 
the shift in vision that I argue occurs in Hilda Hidalgo’s oral history and 
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in the rewriting of Cerezita’s death that Moraga enacts in Watsonville, 
these texts choose a path that does not lead back to nationalism but 
shows a consciousness of the limits of that nationalism and the need for 
different kinds of strategies, different endings. One can read them as a 
straight return to nationalism, but to do so, I believe, misses the trans- 
formative power of the texts, as they move Chicana lesbian literature 


into the new millennium. 


CHAPTER 8 


Conclusion: 
With Her Machete in Her Hand 


Con su pluma en su mano 
Con pactencta y din temor 
Escribté muchas verdades 
Y respeto nos gano. 
—TISH HINOJOSA (1995) 


“With His Pistol in His Hand” 


Ramon Saldivar (1990) contends that to fully appreciate Chicano/a fic- 
tion, it is necessary to examine its genealogy, in particular, its relation- 
ship to the discursive erasure of Mexican Americans from the history of 
the American West. Saldfvar observes that such texts “signify the imag- 
inary ways in which historical men and women live out their lives.” In 
other words, Chicano/a narrative imagines histories of Mexican Ameri- 
cans, histories that have not made it into the official version of “how 
the West was won.” Saldfvar takes as his originary model of Chicano/a 
narrative, Américo Paredes’s 1958 text, “With His Pistol in His Hand,” a 
historical, folkloric, and anthropological study of the corrido in general 
and El Corrido de Gregorio Cortez in particular. Paredes identifies the work 
of the corrido as constructing alternative heroes, Mexican heroes, in the 
history of the Southwest: 


Corrido, the Mexicans call their narrative folk songs, especially those 
of epic themes, taking the name from correr which means “to run” or 
“to flow,” for the corrido tells a story simply and swiftly, without 
embellishment. (1958, xi) 
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José Limén describes Paredes’s work as follows: 


[It is a] study of the life, legend and corpus of ballads generated by 

the activities of one individual, Gregorio Cortez. Until June 12, 1901, 
Cortez was a rather ordinary Mexican-American in Texas, an agri- 
cultural laborer like so many others, who, from his own perspective, 
was witnessing the intensification of Anglo-American and capitalist 
domination of Texas, including the predominantly Mexican-American 
region of south Texas. .. . [This often] took the form of class and racial 
subordination, the latter evidenced in the rough and ready lynching 
‘Sustice” often administered to Mexican-Americans accused of crimes. 


(1994, 79) 


On that summer day in 1901, Sheriff Morris of Karnes County visited 
the home of Gregorio Cortez to question him and his brother Romaldo 
about a stolen horse. The sheriff spoke no Spanish. He was accompa- 
nied by a translator whose command of the language was not sufficient 
to the task. At one point the sheriff said he was going to arrest Cortez, 
who replied that he had done nothing for which he could be arrested. 
The translator rendered this as “No man can arrest me.” Perceiving this 
as a threat, the sheriff fired on Romaldo Cortez, and Gregorio shot the 
sheriff. Cortez escaped on horseback and “was chased by hundreds of 
men, and in one or two cases, posses . . . of three hundred men were re- 
ported scouring the countryside” (Paredes 1958, 114). One of the many 
variants of Cortez’s legend says that he could have escaped to Mexico 
but turned back when informed that his family had been imprisoned 
and that many of the Texas- Mexicans who had aided him on his jour- 
ney had been harshly punished.' After a series of trials, Cortez was 
acquitted of the murder of Sheriff Morse but convicted of the murder 
of Sheriff Glover of Gonzales, Texas. Gregorio Cortez was sentenced to 
life in prison. In July 1915 he was pardoned by Texas governor O. B. 
Colquitt. Cortez died in 1918, at the age of forty-three. 

The Ballad of Gregorio Cortez emphasizes the hero's quiet dignity in the 
face of injustice, the way in which his struggle symbolizes the struggle 
of all Texas-Mexicans, and his ability to outwit his pursuers. 


Decia Gregorio Cortez Then said Gregorio Cortez, 
con su pistola en la mano: With his pistol in his hand, 
;Ah, cuanto rinche montado “Ah, so many mounted Rangers 


: . 2 
para un solo mexicano! Just to take one Mexican!” 
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Saldfvar (1990) argues that The Ballad of Gregorio Cortez is emblem- 
atic of later Chicano/a literature. However, his discussion shows that 
contemporary Chicano/a authors speak of being moved, not only by 
the ballad itself, but also by Paredes’s analysis of the significance of The 
Ballad of Gregorio Cortez for Mexico-Texans of the greater border region. 
Indeed, Lim6n (1994, 82) has posited that “Mr. Paredes and his book 
became like a corrido and its hero for a new generation of Chicano/a so- 
cial activists of the sixties, who recognized the legendary fighting quali- 
ties of the two men, [Gregorio] Cortez and [Américo] Paredes.”* 

“On the Lower Border of the Rio Grande,” says Paredes (1958, 
241), “a ballad community much like those of medieval Europe existed 
during the nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth century.” The 
corrido form is a Spanish ballad of varying length, composed of eight- 
syllable quatrains in an abch rhyme pattern. “Not typically a form of 
personal narrative, . . . the corrido instead tends to take a transpersonal 
third-person point of view representing the political and existential val- 
ues of the community as a whole” (Saldfvar 1990, 32). Paredes (1958, 
xxi) pointed out that the corrido was a genre written and performed by 
men: “Men were the performers, while the women and children partici- 
pated only as audience.” 


Herrera-Sobek’s Feminist Perspective 


This is not to say that women were not represented in the corridov. In her 
study, The Mexican Corrido: A Feminist Analysts (1990), based on more 
than three thousand corridos, Marfa Herrera-Sobek explores five major 
female archetypes in the corrido: the Good Mother, the Terrible Mother, 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, The Lover — both faithful and treacherous — 
and the Soldadera. Most of these archetypes represent both positive 
(Good Mother, Virgin of Guadalupe, Faithful Lover) and negative 
(Terrible Mother, Treacherous Lover) examples of feminine behav- 
ior. The final one, however, reconfigures “positive female behavior” to 
include political agency in the form of armed struggle for the revolu- 
tion. Herrera-Sobek demonstrates that the representation of voldaderau 
takes three forms: those based on historical figures, those that roman- 
ticize the soldadera into a love-object, and those in which the voldadera 
is raised to larger-than-life dimensions. In all, the valorization of the 
voldadera praises the woman who goes beyond traditional gender roles. 
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Nevertheless, Herrera-Sobek’s study demonstrates that in the corrido 
both traditional and nontraditional gender roles are predicated on an 
assumption of heterosexuality. 


“Delgadina” 


In her article “Sexuality and Discourse: Notes from a Chicana Surivi- 
vor,” Emma Pérez turns her attention to “Delgadina,”‘ a corrido that 
centers on a female protagonist who fits none of the archetypes dis- 
cussed above. This song, the corrido or romance of Delgadina, tells the 
daughter's story, and it is not a happy one. 

One day Delgadina’s father looks at her with lust in his eyes. He 
commands her to be his woman. She refuses, saying it would be a sin 
against God and against the Blessed Virgin, as well as a crime against 
her own mother and her siblings. Her refusal enrages the father, who 
locks her in a tower. His intention is that she suffer the torments of 
hunger and thirst until she gives herself to him. 

From the window of her tower, Delgadina spies other members of 
the family and begs for their help, asking them to bring her water lest 
she die. Each family member refuses to help her, fearing the father’s 
retribution. At last, she asks her father for water. He commands that 
she be released from the tower and given water immediately, but when 
the water arrives, Delgadina is already dead. 

This corrido dates at least from the 1492 expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain. Its variants can be found throughout the Ladino- and Spanish- 
speaking world.° Herrera-Sobek (1986) argues that the song illustrates 
the power of patriarchy, which places the daughter in an impossible 
double bind. If she submits to the father’s desire for her, she will be 
damned. If she refuses, she will surely die. In Pérez’s (1991, 171) terms, 
the corrido “symbolizes a daughter's painful entrance into the law of the 
father.” 


[“Delgadina”] does not just pass down the incest taboo to warn 
against it. The song tells us about a young woman’ death when she 
challenges the sexual law of the father. She cannot, however, break 
from the law, happy and free to join with women who believe her, or 
a community who will allow her to be. There is no such community. 


(Pérez 1991, 172) 
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Pérez is not only identifying the sexual politics in the original cor- 
rido. She also takes issue with the theatrical production of “Delgadina” 
by Luis Valdez (1981, adapted for television 1987). Corridos, a musi- 
cal theater piece, situates Mexican corridos as essential to Mexican and 
Chicano/a culture. While most of the corridos performed in the play are 
from the Mexican Revolution, Valdez decides to set “Delgadina” dur- 
ing the Porfiriato, a gilded age for the Mexican elite. Valdez’s narrator 
invites the audience to view this “peep show,” and thus, like the father, 
the narrator and the audience gaze at Delgadina with desire. 

Valdez also compromises the “purity” of Delgadina, in a scene in 
which she is dancing in her transparent nightgown. She is unaware 
of the father’s gaze, but she knows she is not supposed to be dancing. 
Visually, the scene is stunning: Delgadina is played by Eveyln Cisneros 
of the San Francisco Ballet Company. The forbidden dance makes the 
most of the dancer's ability. However, this scene in effect blames the 
daughter for inciting her father’s desire. 

As Pérez (1991, 115) points out, while “Delgadina” incites sympathy 
for Delgadina, the patriarchal structure that permits her victimization 
‘is not blamed. .. . It is left intact.” 


Pérez turns her attention to the message the song conveys: 


The corrido of Delgadina, however[,] is male fantasy, its construction 
reified. For it is through Delgadina that patriarchy owns is power, its 
knowledge; it is through patriarchy that women’s desire is silenced. . . . 
[“Delgadina”] also critiques a dominant, all-encompassing patriarchal 


‘order of things’ that demands disclosure. (1999, 116, 122) 


In both “Sexuality and Discourse” and The Decolonial Imaginary, Pérez 
argues for the subjectivity of the daughter, even as she acknowledges 
that certain narratives leave her no room for survival. Given the sig- 
nificance assigned the corrido form, as the form from which Chicano/a 
narrative derives, Pérez’s critique of “Delgadina” shows that the corrido 
not only makes women invisible, it calls for their inevitable death. 


“La historia de una marimacho” 


Gloria Anzaldtia’s short story “La historia de una marimacho” is about 
two women who leave home and family to love one another and create 
a life together (see chap. 6). The corrido ending of the story shifts from 
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first to third person and flattens the complexity of the two women’s 
relationship. Like the corrido form itself, the marimacha’s corrido valorizes 
the “masculinist” exploits of taming the father and shaming the machos. 
In one sense, Anzaldtia’s corrido constitutes a metacritique of both The 
Ballad of Gregorio Cortez and “With His Pistol in His Hand,” which simi- 
larly minimizes the complexity of Texas-Mexican border culture in fa- 
vor of the masculine hero and the narrative form that renders women as 
neither participants nor heroes in Mexican American history but only 
its audience. 

At the same time, Anzaldta’s story creates the alternatives that Emma 
Pérez calls for in her discussion of “Delgadina”: the possibility of break- 
ing free from the law of the father, “happy and free to join with women 
who believe her, or a community who will allow her to be” (1991, 172). 
In “La historia de una marimacho,” Anzaldia creates community for 
her female characters, who ultimately refigure the family so that it is not 
subject to the law of the father; instead the father must learn to live by 


new rules. 


“Con su pluma en su mano” 


I began this chapter with Tish Hinojosa’s corrido “Con su pluma en su 
mano” from her 1995 collection, Frontejas. Hinojosa is playing with the 
form of the corrido and with traditional definitions of the hero. “Con su 
pluma en su mano” is a tribute to Américo Paredes, to his construc- 
tion of Mexican American history and his commitment to Tejano music 
and folklore. José David Saldfvar examines Hinojosa’s traditionalist 
corrido thus: 


Like all serious corrido composers, Hinojosa begins her song by asking 
her audiences’s permission to sing “sé tristeza ni maldad” (without sad- 
ness or malice) about Paredes’s place in the U.S.-Mexico borderlands. 
Her opening stance lets her audience know that the central issue of her 
corrido is the life history of a U.S.-Mexico border intellectual. With this 
appropriate beginning, the singer then presents what Paredes [1958] 
himself called “a counterpointing of rhythms,” “high register singing,” 
and “rigor.” (1997, 209) 


Throughout her corrido, Hinojosa uses traditional poetic language to 


compare Paredes conterdiscourse to the border itself. . . . Of particular 
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interest in Hinojosa’s corrido is the singer's self-reflexiveness. Through 
her formal opening and closing of the song, the corrido flows from the 
social and back again, through its references to her communal audi- 
ence. Hinojosa’s corrido, like the classic corridos of the U.S.-Mexico 
border conflict and the Mexican Revolution, functions as a repositor of 
the historical data for a public that has not had access to the emergent 
counterdiscourses produced by Paredes in the academy. Unlike the 
classic corridos, however, Hinojosa in her despedida (farewell) offers her 
listeners neither the portrait of the male hero nor a character similar to 
what Marfa Herrera-Sobek calls “the canctén de gesto” or song of anger 
(199, xiii). Instead Hinojosa’s border ballad salutes Paredes the U.S.- 
Mexico border writer, singer, and radio disc jockey who passes down 
the long corridos of struggle contained in folklore. (1997, 190-191) 


Saldfvar concludes with the final verse of the song but misses the im- 
portant gender interventions that Hinojosa herself is making in both 
her song and, specifically, in that verse. Recall that Paredes, Ramén 
Saldivar, Renato Rosaldo, José Limén, and José David Saldivar are 
all defining the corrido as a masculinist narrative of male heroes. To read 
“Con su pluma en su mano” only as a traditional-style corrido about 
Paredes the intellectual ignores the Chicana feminist implications of 
Hinojosa’s work. Though couched in polite and deferential language, 
Hinojosa’s corrido is also challenging the masculinist construction of the 
form: she is a Chicana singer and songwriter and describes herself as 
“una alumna de don Américo,” which could be translated as “a student 
of Paredes.” However, Hinojosa’s use of the feminine a/umuna is signifi- 
cant. The Chicano scholars I name above could be described as alumnos 
de don Américo, the students, the alumni of the Paredes school of Chicano 
studies. Hinojosa sets herself apart as wna alumna, a female student who 
appreciates the gender dynamics in play. Con vu guitarra, con su pluma 
en la mano, with her guitar and her pen in her hand, con pactencia y sin 
temor, with patience and without fear, Hinojosa both acknowledges and 
challenges the masculinist corrido. Her tribute articulates the Chicana 
alumna position. Like Gloria Anzaldtia’s “La historia de una marima- 
cho” and indeed like the authors I have discussed, this song is also a 
shout-out to Chicanas. My work here also points to the importance of 
these writers in forging new Chicana subjectivities, ones that acknowl- 
edge queer desire as always-already present in Chicano/a communities, 
both historically and in their contemporary formation. 


APPENDIX 


Toward a Chronological Bibliography 
of Chicana Lesbian Fictions, 1971-2000 


This study primarily discusses Chicana writers. However, I find it impossible to 
discuss them without also discussing relevant works by other Latina writers. The 
symbol (++) denotes authors who are Latina but not Chicana. 


1971 


Portillo [Trambley], Estela. “The Day of the Swallows.” E/ Grito 4, no. 3 (Spring): 
4-47. Reprinted in Contemporary Chicano Theater, (1976); The Woman That I Am: 
A Woman of Color Anthology (1994). 


1980 


Morena, Naomi Littlebear. Survivors: A Lesbian Rock Opera. Excerpt reprinted as 
“Coming Out Queer and Brown” in For Lesbians Only: A Separatist Anthology, 
345-347. London: Onlywomen Press, 1988. 


1981 


Carrillo, Jo. “Marfa Littlebear.” In Lesbian Fiction: An Anthology, edited by Elly 
Bulkin, 17-23. Watertown, MA: Persephone Press. 

Gamez, Rocky. “From The Gloria Stories.” Conditions 7: 50-56. Reprinted in Cuen- 
tos: Stories by Latinas (1983); Wayward Girls and Wicked Women (1986); Women on 
Women (1990); Perststant Desire: A Femme-Butch Reader (1992). 

Ortiz Taylor, Sheila. “All Things Being Equal.” Christopher Street (November). 

. “With Friends Like These.” Lesbian Voices (Fall). 

———. “A Friend of the Family.” Focus: A Journal for Lesbians (September— 
October). 
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Villanueva, Alma Luz. “Golden Glass.” Bilingual Review 8, nos. 2—3 (May—Decem- 
ber): 70—72. Reprinted in Hispanics in the United States, vol. 2 (1982); Growing Up 
Latino (1993). 


1982 


Anzaldtia, Gloria. “El Paisano Is a Bird of Good Omen.” Conditions 8 (Spring): 
28—47. Reprinted in Cuentos: Stories by Latinas (1983). 

Ortiz Taylor, Sheila. Faultline. Tallahassee, FL: Naiad Press. 

++Paz, Juana Maria. “Frankly My Dear ... I’m Eating.” Common Lives/Lesbian 
Lives, a lesbian quarterly 6 (Winter): 53—65. 


1983 


Gamez, Rocky. “Dofia Marciana Garcia.” In Cuentou: Stories by Latinas, edited by 
Alma Gomez, Cherrfe Moraga, and Mariana Romo-Carmona, 7—15. New York: 
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Notes 


Prologue 


1. The Book Garden is a women’s bookstore in Denver. Mama Bear's was 
a womens bookstore in Berkeley. Sisterhood Books was a women’s bookstore in 
West Hollywood. Old Wyve's Tales was a women’s bookstore in San Francisco. A 
Different Light is a gay and lesbian bookstore with branches in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and New York. 

2. De la Pefia 1989a. 

3. Maya: Terri de la Pefia, 1989a. Gloria: Rocky Gamez, 1983a, 1988, 1989. 
Josefa: Estela Portillo [Trambley], 1971. Catalina de Erauso, 1626. Xochitl: 
Alicia Gaspar de Alba, 1993d. Juana: Gaspar de Alba, 1999. Concepcion: Gaspar 
de Alba, 1992a. Unnamed lover and unnamed beloved, Emma Pérez, 1996. Chu- 
lita: Edna Escamill [Kleya Forté-Escamilla], 1992. Esmeralda: Ana Castillo, 1993. 
Lucha: Cherrie Moraga, 1996. René: de la Pefia, 1992. Sirena: Dolissa Medina, 
ca. 1995. Sinvergiienza: tatiana de la tierra is planning an anthology of Latina les- 
bian erotica titled Lau Sinvergiienzas. 

4. Nestle 1992. 

5. Anzaldtia 1989; Gaspar de Alba 1993d; de Erauso 1626. 

6. “In the Shadow of the Alamo” is an earlier title for Pérez’s Blood Memory, 
or, Forgetting the Alamo. “Shadow of a man”: Moraga 1991. “Someplace not here,” 
Moraga 1996. 

7. Machetes: Anzaldtia 1989. Tarot cards: Gaspar de Alba 1993d. Black or- 
chids: Escamill 1992. Size-nines: Castillo 1996. 

8. In 1991 there was speculation about whether Margins (de la Pefia 1992)or 
Gulf Dreams (Pérez 1996) would appear in print first: which would be “the first 
Chicana lesbian novel”? In general, I avoid the canonical practice of naming “the 
first,” but in this case I feel it is important to remind readers of Ortiz Taylor's much 
earlier novel and its sequel, Southbound (1990). Ortiz Taylor’s third novel in the tril- 
ogy about the Chicana lesbian professor Arden Benbow, Extranyera, is currently in 


press. 
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Introduction 


1. See R. Rodriguez 1998. 

2. Using This Bridge as the starting point in the chronology of writings by 
women of color is also a point of contention, as Nancy Luna Jiménez brought to 
my attention in 1992. See also L. E. Pérez 1999. 

3. Here and throughout, I am indebted to Luz Calvo (2000, 2001), Emma 
Pérez (1999), and Teresa de Lauretis (1994) for the significance of primal scenes 
and primal fantasies for Chicana lesbian cultural production. 

4. In 2001 Lépez’s digital mural Our Lady was featured at the Museum of 
International Folk Art in Santa Fe, New Mexico. Like the representations of La 
Virgen de Guadalupe by Yolanda Lépez and Ester Hernandez in the 1980s and 
1990s, Our Lady was critiqued as “blasphemous” and insulting to the culture of 
[orthodox Catholic] Chicano/as, especially by the archbishop of New Mexico, who 
called for its removal. For a chronology of the protests, see the Alma Lépez web- 
site. Calvo (2004) provides a semiotic analysis and cultural contextualization of the 
blasphemy/censorship controversy. 

5. “My silences have not protected me. Your silence will not protect you” 
(Lorde 1977). 

6. Lorde spoke this phrase often. It has been reprinted in different essays 
(1978, 1982). 

7. “Con su pluma en su mano” —With [her/his] pen in [her/his] hand. The 
phrase is Tish Hinojosa’s. While Hinojosa is paying tribute to the Chicano scholar 
Américo Paredes, her song demonstrates that Chicana creativity puts Chicanas 
back in forms that are traditionally represented as masculinist. See chapter 9. 


Chapter 1 


1. Vol. 11, nos. 3-4. Now the Americas Review. 

2. It’s tempting to excuse this oversight precisely because this was a ground- 
breaking collection. However, it's important to remember that this volume was 
published two years after This Bridge Called My Back and the same year as Cuentos 
(see below). 

3. Ironically, Voces did include a short story with a lesbian theme: Rosalie 
Otero’s Amelia. 

4. “Childhood Recaptured,” “Our Families,” “Our Neighbors,” and “Our 
Landscapes.” Other sections include “Tradicién oral y memorate,” on oral tradi- 
tions and memorate—popular recollections of real-life events—and “Las mujeres 
hablan.” 

5. However, several of the contributions do allow for a lesbian reading, includ- 
ing Denise Chavez's “Love Poem,” Margo Chavez's short story “Je reviens,” and 
Maria Dolores Gonzales’s Self-Portrait. 

6. Which begs the question of whether they identified as lesbians at that time. 

7. Infinite Divisions and Women Singing in the Snow are actually companion pieces 
for Tey Diana Rebolledo. Infinite Divisions is a compilation of Chicana literature that 
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fits Rebolledo’s critical models. Much of the editorial introduction to /nfinite Divi- 
sions is repeated and expanded in Rebolledo’s critical volume, Women Singing in the 
Snow. 

8. See also my discussion of Rebolledo’s Women Singing in the Snow, below. 

9. Ina 1995 interview, Bernice Zamora takes exception to an (unnamed) critic 
who “made an innuendo that I was a lesbian” (Li 1995, 298). 

10. See Appendix. 

11. “La Ofrenda” is one of the most widely reprinted stories in Chicana lesbian 
fiction. See Appendix for full publication information. 

12. While all of de la Pefia’s stories deal with Chicana characters, with the 
exception of “Tres mujeres,” all of her short stories have been published in lesbian 
journals and anthologies. “Tres mujeres,” which was published in Frontiers 11, a 
special issue on Chicanas, is not explicitly lesbian. 

13. Before completing her first novel, J/argins, de la Pefia, published stories — 
“Mujeres morenas” and “Tortilleras”—featuring the main characters from the 
novel, although only “Mujeres Morenas” was included in Margins. In addition, de 
la Pefia’s fiction constructs a community of Chicana lesbian characters from the 
greater Los Angeles area. 

14. Maria Herrera-Sobek, in a review blurb from the back cover of the book. 

15. Rebolledo is by no means alone in this. For a discussion of the erasure of 
Anzaldtia’s lesbianism, see D. Gonzélez 1998. 

16. In her 1998 essay, “Chicanas Theorize Feminism,” the psychologist Afda 
Hurtado uses “sitios y lenguas” as her organizing theme, divorcing it from its les- 
bian beginnings. She does not trace the term to “Sexuality and Discourse” but 
rather to Pérez’s essay “Irigaray’s Female Symbolic.” This later essay was originally 
published in 1994, although Hurtado dates it as 1997, the year that “Irigaray’s Fe- 
male Symbolic” was being reprinted in Living Chicana Theory. 

17. De la Pefia herself has written “nameless” characters in her short fiction an 
reserves the right to give her Chicana characters “American” names (e.g., Jessica). 

18. This phrase is Caroline Allen's from Following Djuna: Women Lovers and the 
Erotics of Loud, in which she argues for a genealogy of lesbian literature beginning 
not with Radclyffe Hall’s The Well of Loneliness but with Djuna Barnes's Nightwood. 
Although Allen's study was published before Gulf Dreams, Allen's phrase succinctly 
captures the dynamics of the relationship between the narrator and the young 
woman in Pérez’s novel. See chapter 5 for further discussion of Gulf Dreamy. 


Chapter 2 


1. In La Malinche in Mexican Literature (1991), Sandra Messinger Cypess dem- 
onstrates that the representation of La Malinche as traitor is a product of the Mexi- 
can nationalist period. From the colonial period to the nationalist period, La Ma- 
linche was held in high regard. 

2. See Cotera 1977; C. E. Orozco 1986; Pesquera and Segura 1993. All are 
reprinted in Alma M. Garcia (1997). 

3. Hungry Woman/Mexican Medea is a rich text that allows for many different 
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meanings, and those meanings my shift over time. The first staged reading of the 
play was held in 1995. In the 2000 and subsequent publications, Moraga dedicates 
the play to the memory of native/Chicana/two-spirit artist and activist Marsha Go- 
mez, who was killed by her son, Mekaya, in 1998. Whereas I draw from the discus- 
sions of Ana Cardona in my reading of the play, when read in relation to Gomez, 
the powerful emotions of the play would give a very different reading. 


Chapter 3 


1. Throughout this chapter, I mark the definite article in the phrase “‘the’ Az- 
tec Princess,” following Norma Alarcén’s “Chicana Feminism: In the Tracks of ‘the’ 
Native Woman” (1990, 1998). Alarcén challenges the anthropological construction 
of native women as interchangeable (there is really only one native woman for 
whom all others are mere individual types) and Mexican nationalist constructs — 
such as Octavio Paz’s “Hijos de la Chingada” —which attribute the Spanish con- 
quest of the Americas to the compliance of native women, embodied in the person 
of Malinalli Tenepal and carried on as an “original sin” by all Mexican (and by 
extension Chicana) women. At the same time, Alarcén marks Chicana feminism’s 
efforts to move beyond a nationalist construction of “La Chicana,” which elides 
difference in favor of an imaginary unified subject, always already inscribed in rela- 
tion to “El” Chicano/a. 

2. Other variations of this myth suggest that Popocatépetl was not from a rival 
tribe but of “plebeian” origin. Pérez-Torres’s retelling of this myth indicates that 
Popo is “guarding [Ixta’s]pregnant body” (1995, 191). I have omitted the reference 
to the pregnancy in the quote above because I have not found it elsewhere and also 
because the paintings themselves give no indication of pregnancy. At the same time, 
this variation could serve to additionally mark the Aztec Princess as a sexual body: 
she is no virgin princess. 

3. For further discussions of Native American women in the Anglo-American 
imaginary, see Green 1975; Dearborn 1986; Fiedler 1968. 

4. See Cypess 1991, chaps. 1-3. 

5. My thinking on this topic was originally influenced by Aureliano DeSoto. 
In his unpublished essay (1994), DeSoto discusses these calendars and the ways in 
which they evoke a pastoral Mexico for Chicana and Chicano/a viewers. Additional 
suggestions of images and sources have come from Keta Miranda, Luz Calvo, W. 
Phil Rodriguez, Maylei Blackwell, Shifra Goldman, Ondine Chavoya, and Eleanor 
Esquibel. 

6. I have attempted to standardize the spellings Popocatépetl and Ixtacihudtl. 
Although the nicknames Ixta, Ixtli, and Mixtli are interchangeable, to avoid confu- 
sion I use Ixta throughout. 

7. Because the Aztec themes of the calendars is well established, the imita- 
tion of Helgueran themes by other Mexican calendar artists may be largely prag- 
matic: the Mexican calendar publisher Calendarios Landin holds the copyright to 
Helguera’s work, and thus to be competitive, other publishers must supply native 
themes by different artists. 
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8. For a discussion of Mexican calendar art and Chicano/a lived space, see 
Ybarra-Frausto 1986. 

9. Elsewhere (Esquibel 2003b), I focus on three of Helguera’s paintings from 
his series on Ixtacihuatl and Popocatépetl (La leyenda de los volcanes, Grandeza azteca, 
and Amor indio). Here | limit my discussion to Amor indto but acknowledge that it is 
part of a larger group of paintings. 

10. See Pérez-Torres 1994 for a discussion of this poem as lesbian represen- 
tation. 

11. Ixta is dressed — or undressed ~in a similar fashion in another of Helguera’s 
paintings, Geto azteca. 

12. An earlier version of this essay was presented at the “New Perspectives in 
Chicana/Chicano/a Studies” conference at UCLA in spring 1997. At that time, the 
eminent art historian Shifra Goldman suggested that I look to the work of Saturnino 
Herrén as the inspiration for Helguera’s calendars. Herrdn was an artist of the 
revolution whose work valorized indigenous subjects. What I did not expect to find 
was that the chain of signification between Herran, Helguera, and Terrill is actually 
a circle. Although the androgyny of Herrdan’s male figures was quite common for 
his period, when viewed through the lens of Joey Terrill’s work, it is unexpectedly 
queer. Herran’s work could be retitled “Aztec Drag Queens” and easily become a 
cult symbol of queer Xicanismo. It is perhaps this element that most clearly relates 
to Helguera’s Ixta and Popo series. One sees a fetishization of the male Aztec figure 
that is not hypermasculine but instead more like the representations of Ixta. 

13. Starting in the 1990s and continuing into the present, hundreds of women 
have been murdered in Juarez and Chihauhua city in Mexico. The Judrez murders 
have drawn the attention of Mexicana and Chicana feminists; they have challenged 
local police and governmental inaction, as well as efforts to dismiss the victims as 
prostitutes. In 2003, during (ou dias de los muertos, the Chicano Studies Research Cen- 
ter at the University of California, Los Angeles, along with Amnesty International, 
hosted a conference organized by Alicia Gaspar de Alba titled “The Maquiladora 
Murders, or, Who Is Killing the Women of Juarez.” The conference featured feyti- 
montod, activism, scholarship, creative writing, and memorials. Chicana/Latina Stud- 
tes: Journal of Mujeres Activas en Letras y Cambio Social 4 (1) focuses on the murders 
and includes works by Alicia Schmidt-Camacho, Gaspar de Alba, Claudia Rodri- 
guez, Evangelina Arce, Elena Poniatowska, Alma Lopez, and Favianna Rodriguez, 
among others. 

14. Or folks who call themselves by that name when they come together for 
certain social or political goals. 

15. In fact, reading the erotica becomes a prelude to a sex scene between Jessica 
and her friend and housemate Chic Lozano, whom Jessica sees as “a modern-day 
Chac-Mool, offering herself” (95). Interestingly, Adriana Carranza appears briefly 
in Latin Satins when Jessica's band performs at a lesbian bar in L.A. to an audience 
full of Chicana lesbians: “Jessica recognized many familiar faces: Toni Dorado, 
Alicia Orozco, Marti Villanueva, Monica Tovar, Adriana Carranza, Jen Avila, Pat 
Ramos, Veronica Melendez, and René Talamantes” (250). All are characters from 
de la Pefia’s short stories (1989b, 1989c, 1991a, 1989a, 1990c, respectively) and her 
first novel, Margins (1992). 
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16. Castafieda is discussing nineteenth-century historiographic texts of the 
American West. 

17. “The Scholar and the Feminist IX” conference, held April 24, 1982. Pro- 
ceedings published in Vance 1984. See also the coverage of the conference in off our 
backs, April—October 1982. 

18. Fran Moira’s coverage of “A Speak-Out on Politically Incorrect Sex,” which 
included names of panel attendees. 


Chapter 4 


1. For example, Paz envisions the colonial primal scene (to use Calvo and 
Pérez’s term) as the Spaniard having sex with a native woman, here embodied in 
the figure of Malintzin Tenepal (La Malinche), Cortés’s native translator. Accord- 
ing to Paz, all of Mexico acknowledges that La Malinche is “La Chingada,” liter- 
ally, “the fucked woman.” Almost every Chicana feminist in academia has had to 
contend with Paz’s discussion of “Los Hijos de la Chingada.” 

2. See, for example, Propper 1982; Freedman 1996. 

3. It should be noted, however, that a lack of facts and documents regarding 
the natural father of Juana Inés (whom, in all likelihood, she never knew) does 
not keep Paz from spending most of two chapters speculating on what Juana must 
have felt for her absent father and how she must have resented her mother for his 
absence and for later taking another lover. 

4. In fact, we see again Paz’s pet theory, the “Oedipus Conquest Complex.” 
(The term is Pérez’s. See Pérez 1991, 1999; Calvo 2001.) 

5. See Judith C. Brown's /mmodest Acts, an account of Benedetta Carlini 
(1590-1661), a nun who engaged in sexual intercourse with one of her co-sisters; 
the history of Catalina de Erauso (1592?-1650); Israel Burshatin’s and Sherry 
Velasco's work on Eleno/a de Céspedes (15452-1588); and, of related interest, 
Jestis Fernandez Santos's Extramuros, a lesbian novel about nuns during the Span- 
ish Inquisition (seems to combine elements of Benedetta Carlini and Magdalena de 
la Cruz [d. 1560]). 

6. See Bhaba 1994, 67. 

7. | am interested in the questions and contradictions raised by Gaspar de Al- 
ba’s critical analysis of Sor Juana’s privileged position, not out of a desire to police 
the boundaries of mestizaje but because I think it provides an important context for 
reading her short story “Cimarrona.” 

8. These terms refer to cavtas, racially mixed subjects of New Spain. While 
there are more than fifty terms to describe precise racial mixture, these three are 
the most widely used. Jleutiza/o refers to the offspring of Spaniards and Indians, 
mulata/o to the offspring of a Spaniards and Africans, and zamba/o to the offspring 
of Indians and Africans. Set against these are the peninuulares (or gachupines) and the 
criollos, the “racially pure” subjects of New Spain. Peninsulares were born in Spain; 
crtollos were born in New Spain, of Spanish parents. Peninsulares held all high posi- 
tions in the ruling hierarchy, a fact that was bitterly resented by the criollos. 
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9. Similar arguments have been made in relation to Emily Dickinson and her 
retreat from society. 

10. Gaspar de Alba is arguing against Octavio Paz in particular. It is possible 
that Portillo would have been influenced by Paz: his biography, Sor Juana Inés de 
la Cruz, 0, las trampas de fé, was first published in 1982, and Portillo's play was pub- 
lished the following year. However, it is more likely that Portillo wrote her play and 
saw it performed much earlier than 1983. 

11. Elsewhere, the dramatist and essayist Cherrie Moraga has criticized Por- 
tillo for the overdetermined heterocentrism in her work, as well as for the ways in 
which her female protagonists are continually seeking paternal approval. See “The 
Obedient Daughter,” Moraga’s 1989 review of Portillo's novel Trinv. 

12. Portillo never describes Andrés or Slave Juana in racial terms. However, 
since the character Slave Juana appears to be based on Juana de San José, I have 
assumed that both characters are of African descent. 

13. While Paz makes reference only to criollos, mestizos, and Indians in his 
narrative, Portillo, through the character of Father Antonio, deliberately and con- 
sistently marks a more racially complex Mexico, from the Indian villages in the 
mountain to “zambo slaves living in the hovels behind the rich men’s house” (178). 

14. I have altered this passage slightly for continuity. The final sentence actu- 
ally comes earlier in Sor Juana’s speech. 

15. See Paz 1988, 504-508. 

16. See also Mieka Valdez’s rendering of Sor Juana and the vicereina in Jotay 
in 0a Hood. Valdez has conducted interviews with members of the Mexican lesbian 
organization El Closet de Sor Juana. Jofay is an altar to queer Xicanisma that lays 
claim to Sor Juana, representing her and the condesa through allusions to both 
Frida Kahlo’s Two Fridas as well as to the anonymous portrait Gabrielle 0’'Estree and 
One of Her Sisters at Bath. 

17. See note 2 above regarding “racial” categorizations in New Spain. 

18. See also Gaspar de Alba 1999, 33. 

19. At the end of the term of the Marques de Mancera in 1674, Fray Payo En- 
riquez de Rivera, archbishop of Mexico, was named viceroy. He was succeeded by 
Tomas Antonio de la Cerda, Marques de la Laguna, in 1680. His wife, Marfa Luisa, 
Condesa de Paredes, was thus the next vicereina after Leonor Carreto. 

20. Concepcion is a recurring character in Gaspar de Alba's Sor Juana stories. 
Unlike the other characters mentioned here, Concepcién does not appear to be 
based on a historical figure. In the stories, Concepcién is a young medtiza novice 
who waits on Sor Juana. See chapter 4 for my discussion of Gaspar de Alba's “Ci- 
marrona,” in which Concepcién is the main character. 

21. It is important to note that many of the ideas in “Excerpts from the Sapphic 
Diaries” are pursued further in Gaspar de Alba’s novel Sor Juanas Second Dream 
(1999), in which, for example, Juana develops an internal critique about her own 
attitudes toward Jane. 

22. Gaspar de Alba later creates the character of Sor Felipa, a novice whose 
“swarthy features and ... wealth ... are attributed to a Jewish ancestry” (1999, 
134). Sor Felipa tutors Concepcién to help her achieve the level of literacy she 
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will need to serve Sor Juana as secretary. When Felipa becomes ostracized by the 
anti-Semitism in the convent she escapes the convent and is captured and held by 
the Tribunal of the Inquisition. Her family history is revealed: of Jewish origin, her 
family —like all Jewish subjects of Spain—was forced to convert to Catholicism 
but suspected of continuing to practice the Jewish faith. Her father and brothers 
“were crucified in their own olive grove, their foreheads branded with a Hebrew 
symbol [and her] mother took her own life as a result” (144). Felipa dies in the 
church dungeons ~—in all probability killed by guards or fellow prisoners —“There 
was a white crust on her tongue and human feces all over her face.” Thus Felipa is 
another of the women of Sor Juana’s era who, because of her race and class, lives a 
very different life from Sor Juana’ gilded cage. 

23. The sacking of Vera Cruz from May 17 to May 30, 1683, is briefly men- 
tioned in Paz, 184. 

24. Foolish men who accuse/woman for no reason/never seeing your own cul- 
pability/for the fault you find. (My translation.) 

25. See chapter 4 for a complete discussion of Popocatépetl in the Chicano/ 


Mexican imagination. 


Chapter 5 


1. See also Farwell 1993, who promotes a metaphoric usage of “lesbian,” and 
de Lauretis 1994, chap. 4, who critiques such a usage at length. By “utopic,” I am 
referring to texts that invoke the idea of lesbianism as an escape from the problems, 
inequalities, and power dynamics of heterosexual relationships, as if lesbian rela- 
tionships would somehow be free of these (not to mention passion). Such a roman- 
ticization of “lesbian” is curiously akin to fantasies about the convent as just such 
an escape. See, for example, Alma Luz Villanueva’s Weeping Woman: La Llorena and 
other Stories (1994), particularly “El Alma/The Soul, Three” (151-156), and Denise 
Chavez's The Face of an Angel (1995). In the latter, the fantasies of the convent and 
lesbianism as escapes from heterosexuality are united in the figure of Sister Lizzie 
(439-446). 

2. An excellent case in point is Becky Birtha’s “Johnnieruth” (1990), in which 
the eponymous heroine, a fourteen-year-old African American, constantly resists 
the gender expectations put on her by her mother and her neighborhood. While 
walking to church one day, Johnnieruth sees a woman — “this lady ... She ain't 
nobody's mama—I’m sure” —who is not all dressed up and on her way to church 
but who (like Johnnieruth) is dressed comfortably, pleasing nobody but herself. As 
Johnnieruth turns to watch her walk by, the woman eyes her in recognition (73). 
Near the end of the story, Johnnieruth sees two women kissing “for a whole long 
time” (75). Again, they seem to recognize her and she them, and as she bicycles 
home, thinking about them kissing and then looking at her, she finds herself laugh- 
ing “for no reason at all” (76). 

3. I wish to reiterate that I discuss Chicana lesbian fictions in a Chicana liter- 
ary context: I do not attempt either a history or a sociological study of Chicana 
girlhood friendships. Nor do I position these representations of Chicana girlhood 
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friendships within a universal, and thus problematic, construction of “lesbian” and/ 
or homosocial relations between women, which would merely inscribe Chicana les- 
bian fiction in a largely Anglo-American, northern European “tradition.” While 
the characters or the texts themselves often construct Chicana sexuality against 
Mexicana and Anglo-American sexuality, with the former seen as more restrictive 
and the latter as less restrictive (see notes 15 and 21), I urge the reader to avoid 
slipping from the literary to the sociological: these texts represent stories Chicanas 
tell about themselves and their communities that may or may not have anything 
to do with the material social conditions of (sexual) lives. Indeed, any sociological 
statement about Chicana (or Mexicana, or Anglo) sexuality per se would flatten 
the heterogeneous, historically embedded, and conflictive ways in which sexuality 
is constructed in diverse Chicana/o communities. At the same time, however, the 
stories themselves become part of the material social conditions, so that even while 
arguing against slippage, I acknowledge the overlap. 

4. I have deliberately chosen not to include comparable works that focus ex- 
clusively on adult friendships or adult sexual relationships, such as Estela Portillo 
Trambley’s Day of the Swallows (1976), Sheila Ortiz Taylor's Faultline (1982), Ana 
Castillo’s The Mixquiahuala Letters (1992), and Jeanne Cérdova's Kicking the Habit 
(1990), to name but a few. Laura del Fuego’s novel Maravilla (1989) could easily be 
included in the current study, as could short stories by Alma Luz Villanueva and 
Helena Marfa Viramontes, which I hope to discuss in the future. 

5. Rebolledo (1995, 199) mentions de la Pefia only briefly: “The 1990's has 
brought forth a variety of /vbian novels and other creative materials about lesbian 
consciousness, including Margins by Terri de la Pefia.” 

6. Rosaldo mistakenly identifies Esperanza’s mother as supplying the shoes. 

7. “Not a girl, not a boy, just a little baby” is one of the jump rope rhymes 
Nenny chants. 

8. This is not to suggest that wanting to be lke Sally is wholly divorced from 
wanting to be with Sally. I develop this more in relation to Rocfo in The Laut of the 
Menu Girls, below. 

9. The phrase “justo y necesario” comes from the Catholic mass in Spanish. 
In English, it would be equivalent to just, right, or righteous and needful, although 
in the English-language mass, the equivalent of “Es justo y necesario” is “It is 
right.” 

10. See also Herrera-Sobek (1987), who recognizes that Esperanza’s lament 
“is directed not only against Sally the silent interlocutor but at the community of 
women.” Because Herrera-Sobek is discussing “Red Clowns” without reference to 
the other Sally stories, she minimizes the significance of Esperanza’s relationship to 
Sally. 

11. “Sally,” “What Sally Said,” “The Monkey Garden,” “Red Clowns,” and “Li- 
noleum Roses” appear as numbers 32, 37, 38, 39, and 40, respectively. 

12. The line actually reads, “For the ones I left behind. For the ones who can- 
not out.” Yvonne Yarbro-Bejarano (1987, 143), reading from the first edition, gives 
the last line as “For the ones I left behind. For the ones who cannot get out.” One 
could interpret “For the ones who cannot out,” which appears in the second revised 
edition (Arte Ptiblico, 1988), as a printing error, with the verb accidentally omit- 
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ted. However, it seems likely that such an error would have been caught in the 
1991 Vintage/Random House edition. I prefer to believe that Cisneros intention- 
ally changed the line when she revised the manuscript in 1988, leaving the gap to 
be bridged by the reader. 

13. “Willow Game” appeared in Nuestro (1982), “Evening in Paris” in Nuestro 
(1981), “The Closet” in the Americas Review (1986), and “Space Is Solid” in Puerto del 
Sol (1986). 

14. Rosaldo’s term for this connection is matrimony, used here as the female 
equivalent of patrimony, and thus matrilineal heritage. By choosing a term that al- 
ready signifies the institution of heterosexual marriage, Rosaldo embeds a hetero- 
normative understanding of women in general and of Rocfo in particular. 

15. There is an implication, however, that in Rocifo’s community Chicanas do 
not get abortions either. 

16. Interestingly, Bertha, the “female” lesbian, never appears, although “Espe- 
ranza the dyke” (32) figures prominently in the ninth and eleventh sections of the 
story. 

17. “His father was a [Seventh Day] Adventist” (my translation). That is, 
being from a strict religious background, he is unlikely to do such things as Rocio 
imagines. 

18. The Los Angeles stories are “La Maya” (1989a), “Once a Friend” (1989b), 
“A Saturday in August” (1989c), “Tortilleras” (1989d), “Blue” (1990a), “Labrys” 
(1990c), “Mariposa” (1990b), “Beyond El Camino Real” (1991a), “Desert Quar- 
tet” (1991b), and “Mujeres Morenas” (1991c). Indeed, many of the characters from 
these stories and those from Margins appear in a community scene at the end of de 
la Pefia’s second novel, Latin Satins (1994, 250). 

19. These works draw certain essentialized notions of identity and race in 
their idealized depictions of Chicana/Chicana relations. This is somewhat self-con- 
sciously done, since de la Pefia is working in a publishing realm in which the major- 
ity of representations are of Anglo/Anglo lesbian couples, or, more infrequently, an 
Anglo woman with a woman of color. Indeed, a favorable but rather uninformed 
review of Margins in the Advocate explains that “the spectrum of lesbian literature 
includes so few Latina voices” because of “the dominance of the Catholic church” 
(Wolverton 1992, 40). 

20. Closeted lesbians and bisexuals alike are represented as unhealthy partners. 

21. Veronica's married (heterosexual) sister, Angela, does not appear in the 
novel. Like Joanna, Veronica’s sister-in-law Connie died young and thus has as- 
sumed the sexual innocence of “an angel.” This sexual innocence is limited to Chi- 
canas, for Veronica’s new sister-in-law, Joyce, an Anglo, is demonstrably passion- 
ate with her husband. 

22. A view to which Veronica, Lucy, and indeed the Catholic church subscribe. 

23. Lucy may again be echoing the Catholic church’s judgment that while one 
does not choose to be a homosexual, one can —and should — refrain from acting on 
homosexual impulses. 

24. This is the most basic outline of the novel. Structurally, there is also a sec- 
ond narrative, of memory, which produces abrupt images of molestation and sexu- 
ally motivated violence directed against the narrator, as well as images of her turn- 
ing violence against herself. 
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Chapter 6 


1. My title situates my work in the genealogies of Chicana and Latina Lesbian 
writing. I call these histories “shameless” —whether or not they deal with explicit 
sexuality — because telling these stories is not only a political act but one which 
marks the writer as wna vinvergiienza, a woman who knows no shame. “Shameless” is 
also inspired by the editorial work of tatiana de la tierra, whose most recent project, 
an anthology of Latina lesbian erotica, is titled Lav Sinvergiienzas. De la tierra has 
played an important role in the publication and circulation of Latina lesbian writ- 
ing. From 1991 to 1994 she was on the editorial board of evto no Hene nombre, a Latina 
lesbian magazine headquartered in Miami. On her own, de la tierra edited conJo- 
ctén from 1995 to 1996. Both of these revistas published new writings by Latina 
lesbians, many of whom had never before appeared in print. At the same time, they 
included essays by, interviews with, and reviews of the works of more established 
writers, such as Cherrfe Moraga, Gloria Anzaldia, Luz Maria Umpierre, Achy 
Obejas, and Terri de la Pefia. 

2. “Talking Race, Talking Sex” syntactically invokes Gloria Anzaldtia’s 1990 
anthology, Hactendo Caras: Making Face, Making Soul, but more specifically, it marks 
the ways in which Chicana lesbian fictions that choose a historical setting simulta- 
neously depict the race/class positions of Chicanas/os in the Southwest and articu- 
late lesbian subjectivities. 

3. Antonia Castafieda, “Memory, Language and Voice of Mestiza Women on 
the Northern Frontier” (1993a); Clara Lomas, “The Articulation of Gender in the 
Mexican Borderlands”; Amelia M. de la Luz Montes, “Rewriting the Present”; Ro- 
saura Sanchez, “Nineteenth-Century Californio Narratives.” 

4. Alicia Gaspar de Alba and Aurora Levins Morales have made convincing 
arguments to recognize Sor Juana Inés del Cruz (1651?-1695) and “La Monja Al- 
férez” (the Lieutenant Nun) Catalina de Erauso (1592?—1650) as Chicana lesbians. 
See Gaspar de Alba 1998, 1999; Levins Morales 1998. 

5. Or perhaps queer novels about historical Chicanas. Limon, The Day of the 
Moon; Gaspar de Alba, Sor Juanaés Second Dream; Montes, “As If in a Photographic 
Instance” (in progress); and Pérez, “Blood Memory: Forgetting the Alamo” (in 
progress). 

6. Persephone Press was the original publisher of This Bridge Called My Back: 
Writings by Radical Women of Color (1981). According to Moraga and Anzaldia, the 
first edition of This Bridge “had already gone out of print” when the press went out 
of business. It would be a safe assumption that Bulkin’s anthology likewise was out 
of print even before 1983. See Moraga and Anzaldtia 1983, publishing note. 

7. Le., not working. 

8. In “The Widowed Women of Santa Fe” (1990), Gonzalez argues that His- 
panic cultures have a larger percentage of single women than do Anglo societies, 
and that such women are more likely to be incorporated into family groups. 

9. Tortillera, or tortilla maker, is a slang term for lesbian. (When you make 
tortillas, you slap your hands together back and forth: this can be read as a repre- 
sentation of tribadism.) 

10. See also chapter 5 which shows how the “official discourse” of an obit- 
uary can erase a lesbian relationship. In her short story “Se le murié,” GVR (a 
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pseudonym) demonstrates that lesbian relationships are glossed over at the death of 
one partner, precisely when the other partner is most in need of support. 

11. Anzaldtia uses “marimacho” in the title, perhaps to emphasize the heroine's 
butch identity. Current usage is “marimacha,” which I use when referring to the 
butch character. 

12. Norma Alarcén’s Third Woman Press now publishes the Mujer Latina series, 
the latest volume of which is Carla Trujillo's 1999 anthology, Living Chicana Theory. 

13. The other is Adela Alonso’s short story “Virgencita, danos chance” (1989). 

14. In Garcfa’s short story “Yo yo,” the narrator chooses an outfit to visit her 


grandmother: 


I've picked through [the clothes] a dozen times, dressing and undressing, studying 
myself in the mirror. With each try I see her, Marimacha. That's what I was called 
growing up. Marimacha: Macho Maria. (1994, 39) 


15. The macha raised up her machete 
That day in San Juan Pufiacuato. 
Don Rafo’s fingers fell to the ground 
And his courage ran to the hills. 


Today you can still hear it said 

By the people of San Juan Pufiacuato 
That a man is not worth a damn 

And huevos do not make the macho. 


16. “What can we do, two women, without money, without friends, without 
land?” 
17. My argument here is limited to this “La historia de una marimacha.” In 


another context, Anzalduia asserts: 


As a mestiza I have no country, my homeland cast me out; yet all countries are mine 
because I am every woman’ sister or potential lover. As a lesbian I have no race, 
my own people disclaim me; but I am all races because there is the queer of me in 


all races. ({1987] 1999, 102) 


18. This has colonialist implications as well. For instance, describing the father 
after he is maimed, the marimacha says, “Parecia indio con su pafio doblado alred- 
edor de la cabeza tapando el agiijero que mds antes fue su oreja” —the father, like 
the Indian men, is emasculated (67). 

19. “I would not trade one second of my life with her, not for gold or silver.” 

20. “Our love is strong, papi, just like yours for mama. No love is cheap, not 
even the love of one woman for another.” 

21. “For you life is a struggle.... But... I am fearful.” 

22. “Our life is not going to be easy.” 

23. “Life is dangerous to all, rich or poor, man or woman.” 

24. “Yes, but it’s more of a danger for women, and most of all to women like us.” 
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25. See Gémez, Moraga, and Romo-Carmona 1983; Carter 1989; Holoch and 
Nestle 1990; Nestle 1992. 

26. Bannon [1957] 1983c. 

27. Neither Yvonne Keller nor the librarians at the lesbian pulp fiction archives 
at Duke University have been able to identify the title Shadow of a Woman. It may be 
a transposition of Bannon’s Women in the Shadows (1959), or, as Keller has suggested, 
it may refer to a different pulp novel that we are unable to identify precisely because 
lesbian pulp fiction, in spite of its immense popularity, was an illegitimate form of 
discourse. 

28. Bannon [1962] 1983a. 

29. Bannon [1960] 1983b. 

30. Claire Morgan [Patricia Highsmith] 1952. 

31. Ann Aldrich [Marijane Meaker] 1960. 

32. Aldrich 1958. 

33. For a discussion of the trend in the late 1960s and early 1970s to make 
butch lesbians more assimilable, see Case 1989. In particular, Case argues that the 
lesbian organization Daughters of Bilitis actively discouraged butch identity. In 
their history of the Daughters of Bilitis, Del Martin and Philips Lyon (1991, 77) 
give a decidedly ageist and classist dismissal of butch-femme roles: “The minority 
of Lesbians who still cling to the traditional male-female or husband-wife pattern 
in their partnerships are more than likely old-timers, gay bar habituées or working 
class women. The old order changeth, however, and ... the number of Lesbians 
involved in butch-femme roles diminishes.” 

34. Keller (1997, 44) describes these reprints as “re-vamped pulps.” 

35. I rely here on Keller's (1997, 46) classification. 

36. Lee Lynch, “I read every one of these mass-market paperbacks I could get 
my hands on, always hungry for my life in literature” (1990, 40—41). Quoted in 
Keller 1997, 1. 

37. Carla F. Scott (1993) discusses the portrayal of racism in Greenwich Vil- 
lage in Audre Lorde’s Zami. Scott examines the ways in which the character Au- 
dre recognizes and names the manifestations of racism and exclusion in carding 
practices at the girl bars, which her white friends simply do not see. When Audre 
persists, the other women attempt to erase the specificity of racism toward blacks 
by invoking the narrative “all lesbians are discriminated against.” 

38. Rocky does not include Rosita Vargas, or for that matter, Adela, in her 
reckoning. 


Chapter 7 


1. See Pérez-Torres 1995, especially chap 3, “The Reformation of Aztlan.” 

2. “Que mueran los gachupines y que viva la Virgen de Guadalupe .. .”— 
the cry for independence issued by Father Hidalgo in the town of Dolores, Gua- 
najuato. 

3. El Plan evinces revolutionary energy that is similar to that in the Declaration 


of Independence, which proclaims the unalienable rights of the universal “man,” 
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while in the case of H/ Plan it is the rights of the bronze people, the bronze nation, 
that are articulated. 

4. See my argument about “La Malinche” in chapter 3. 

5. See also Emma Pérez’s Gulf Dreams, which points out serious contradictions 
in the romanticized notion of “the Chicano community”: in a highly publicized rape 
case, the defense lawyer for five men accused of raping a young woman disregards 
the actual rape of a Chicana by Chicanos and instead argues that the trial itself is a 
manifestation of racism against the Chicanos. This (nationalist) defense completely 
erases the young woman and the violence done to her. Pérez further highlights the 
sentimentalizing images of the Chicano/a family so prevalent in Chicana and Chi- 
cano writing in the way that she problematizes memory in the novel. As a child, the 
narrator experiences her grandmother as always disapproving, suspicious, rigid, 
and overly critical. When reflecting back on her family from adulthood, the narra- 
tor chooses instead an image of her grandmother making tortillas, thus admitting to 
her own sentimentalizing. 

6. Hidalgo is also clearly alluding to Audre Lorde’s “Poetry Is Not a Luxury.” 

7. See Hidalgo, below. 

8. This and other translations of Hidalgo are my own. 


I began to walk and after a while went into this place to have a soft drink. When I 
asked for a Pepsi-Cola, the man who worked there pointed out a sign which said 
“No Niggers, No Mexicans, No dogs,” that is, that they did not permit blacks, me- 
jicanos or dogs. My first impression was that I was not any of those things. But this 
impression lasted only a fraction of a second, and then I realized that yes, / wav all 
of those things and more. I felt a tremendous fury and thought: “You will serve me.” I 
think that the gentleman read the expression on my face, because he served me the 
Pepsi-Cola. I took the drink, and with all the fury that I had, broke the full bottle 
against the counter and left a half dollar.(Emphasis added) 


9. She begins by relating her decision to leave the convent in Puerto Rico: 


Pero llegé el momento en que me dije: “Bueno Hilda, ti no puedes vivir bajo el 
cédigo de la Iglesia,” aunque sin decirme en ese momento: “Hilda, tti eres lesbiana.” 
Fue entonces cuando me salf del convento. 


But there came a moment in which I said to myself: “Well, Hilda, you cannot live 
under the code of the Church, although without saying to myself, “Hilda, you are a 
lesbian.” It was then that I left the convent. (72; emphasis added) 


She foregrounds her sexuality, her inability to live as a lesbian in the church, 
and her decision to leave Puerto Rico. Although the “moment” she decides to leave 
the convent is clearly affected by her sexuality, it is not solely an instance of lesbian 
identification. 

Following the confrontation, “Hidalgo” wanders the streets for several hours 
before catching the first bus out of Texas. She joins another friend in Washington, 
D.C., and becomes active in the black Civil Rights movement, noting that, because 
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of the racism in the Puerto Rican community, she was the only Puertorriquefia to 
become involved. 

10. McFarland, California. 

11. Works such as The Shrunken Head of Pancho Villa (1967), Salt of the Earth 
(1953), and Afi Familia (1994) privilege the heteronormative family with a male 
breadwinner. 

12. As a comadre, Amparo is Dolores’s refuge. See my discussion of comadrazgo 
in chapter 5. 

13. See de Lauretis 1994, chapter 5, “The Lure of the Mannish Lesbian.” Al- 
though de Lauretis argues earlier that “it takes two women, not one, to make a 
lesbian” (283), her argument is that lesbianism is distinguished from feminist identi- 
fication through sexual desire. Moraga literally challenges de Lauretis’s terms, that 
the subject and the object of her desire “are both female-embodied” (284) through 
her creation of Cerezita, who is not female embodied but who nevertheless desires 
the female body through the sexual act. 

14. See Luz Calvo's (2000) discussion of the semiotics of /a marimacha. 

15. Like Pilar in “La Maya” (see chap. 3), Freddie is the authentic indigenous 
Mexican, whom both Mario and Cerezita refer to as “the Mayan god.” 

16. In the real McFarland. 

17. Heroes and Saints also allows for the possibility that Dolores’s husband has 
had male lovers, but this possibility is disallowed in Watsonville. 

18. See also Ruiz 1987; Soldatenko 2002; Zavella 1987. 

19. These political situations of the 1980s were also clearly inspired by the 
U.S.-supported Chilean coup in 1973 and U.S. efforts in Latin America to suppress 
socialism in favor of pro-American dictatorships. 

20. Based on the community of East Palo Alto, California. 

21. An exploration of lesbian themes and representation in the death of Selena 
and the subsequent trial of Yolanda Saldivar. 

22. See the 1985 documentary by the Cannery Workers Organizer'’s Project, Sé 
Se Puede. 

23. See also “Marfa Littlebear” in chapter 6, for a discussion of how a similar 
apparition in Holman, New Mexico, plays out in the racial economy of the 1940s. 
For more on the apparition of La Virgen, see René Moreno’s video, The Holy Tree. 

24. For a discussion of Proposition 187 and a semiotic analysis of the realms of 
representation, see Calvo 2001. 

25. See Lora Romero's “When Something Goes Queer” and the historical ac- 
counts in Alma Gémez's collection, Chicana Feminist Theory. 

26. “Chente,” a nickname for Inocente, is semantically tied to Chencho or Ino- 
cencio, the rapist in Emma Pérez’s Gulf Dreams (see chap. 5). 

27. In Salt of the Earth, Ramén Quintero becomes discouraged when he hears 
the mine owners’ strategy of “looking at the big picture.” 

28. Chente is distinct from Ramén Quintero, who labels Salvador Prieto a ven- 
dtd0 when he catches him scabbing but will not hit him: “I wouldn’t dirty my hands 
on you.” Of course, the narrative itself ensures that the audience shares Ramén’s 


judgment of Salvador. 
29. See Anonymous 1997; Blackwell 2003; Gonzalez 1998; Pérez 1994. 
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30. In this sense, then, Moraga disagrees with Teresa de Lauretis, who argues 
that it takes two women, not one, to make a lesbian. Cerezita’s desire for (her own) 
lost female body and her close relation to Mario and to queer sexualities seem to 
reinvent her as queer. 

31. That the monsignor is “Hispanic” could refer to the Spanish colonizers or a 
linkage between the monsignor and the Florida Hispanic Senator “Casanova,” the 
champion of the national bill #1519 (the fictional version of California's Proposi- 
tion 187). Moraga may also be referring to the University of California Board of 
Regents’ dismantling of affirmative action in 1994. A Latino regent was extremely 
vocal against “special privileges” for Chicanos “over” other Latinos. 

32. In April 1996 Moraga discussed this development at the conference “Trans- 
formations of Queer Ethnicities: A Conversation with Norma Alarcén and Cherrie 
Moraga” (Catriéna Rueda Esquibel, respondent). Queer Ethnic Studies Working 
Group, Doreen B. Townsend Center for the Humanities, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

33. In the documentary Chicano Park, a Chicano/a community protests the city’s 
rezoning of their area to permit heavy industry and salvage, producing the heaviest 
pollution in a residential area. 


Chapter 8 


1. Texas law enforcement jailed Cortez’s wife, children, mother, sister-in-law, 
and injured brother, Romaldo (who died in custody). Mexicans suspected of assist- 
ing Cortez were lynched, shot, terrorized, and imprisoned. 


2. “Ballad of Gregorio Cortez,” Variant G, in Paredes 1958, 171-172. 


Then said Gregorio Cortez, 

With his pistol in his hand, 

“Ah, so many mounted Rangers 

Just to take one Mexican!” (Paredes’s translation) 


3. Robert Young’s 1981 film, The Ballad of Gregorio Cortez, starring Edward 
James Olmos, is based on “With His Pistol in His Hand.” 

4. The girl’s name is “Delgadina,” whose literal translation is “the skinny girl.” 
I also read this to refer to “the skeleton girl,” i.e., the daughter who starves to 
death. 

5. Delgadina’s story also has several elements in common with the hagiogra- 
phy of Santa Barbara. This virgin martyr converted to Christianity and refused to 
marry the man her father had chosen for her. Her father locked her in a tower and 
ultimately beheaded her. (He was subsequently struck by lightning.) In syncretic 
Santerfa, Santa Barbara symbolizes Changé, the orisha of lightning. 
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